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Land 
or  Peace 

Whither  Israel? 

YAEL  YISHAI 

The  Six-Day  War  exploded  between  the  Arab 
States  and  Israel  in  June  1967.  When  the  battle  was 
over  Israel  was  firmly  in  control  of  the  Golan 
Heights,  Judea,  Samaria,  the  Gaza  Strip,  the  Jor¬ 
dan  Valley,  and  the  Sinai  Peninsula.  These  lands 
were  more  than  simply  conquered  territory  to 
Israel;  they  held  deep  significance  for  Jews  every¬ 
where  who  regard  them  as  the  birthplace  of  their 
culture,  their  nation,  and  their  religion. 

The  conflict  with  the  Arab  world  over  Israel's 
disposition  of  the  territories  has  been  a  subject  of 
intense  international  concern  since  1967.  Rarely  has 
the  choice  between  peace  or  land  seemed  so  clear- 
cut.  Yael  Yishai  presents  the  Israeli  aspect  of  the 
debate,  focusing  on  the  domestic  political  climate 
that  alternately  fostered  and  hindered  the  formula¬ 
tion  of  policy  for  disposition  of  the  territories.  The 
discussion  traces  the  evolution  of  territorial  policy 
and  follows  the  attempts  to  implement  this  policy 
by  establishing  settlements  on  the  occupied  lands. 
The  major  portion  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  the 
domestic  influence  on  territorial  policy,  namely  the 
efforts  of  major  political  parties  and  interest  groups 
to  sway  decisionmakers.  Fluctuation  in  public 
opinion  regarding  the  retention  of  territories  is  also 
considered. 

Yishai  highlights  the  deep  fissure  that  cuts 
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Take  council  together,  and  it  shall  be  brought  to  nought, 
Speak  the  word,  and  it  shall  not  stand, 

For  God  is  with  us 

Gush  Emunim  motto 
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PREFACE 


Rarely  have  people  and  nations  fought  so  bitterly  over  lands — or  has 
the  choice  between  peace  and  possession  of  these  lands  been  so  intense. 
Since  1967  the  problem  of  the  territories  captured  by  Israel  in  the  Six- 
Day  War  has  dominated  the  middle-eastern  scene,  with  accompanying 
repercussions  on  world  politics.  This  book  presents  the  Israeli  side  of 
the  problem,  focusing  mainly  on  the  domestic  constraints  and  supports 
that  have  either  facilitated  or  hindered  the  implementation  of  measures 
for  the  future  disposition  of  these  territories. 

Delimitation  of  this  subject  has  not  been  an  easy  task.  Focusing  on 
the  domestic  factors  that  have  contributed  to  the  formulation  of  Israel's 
territorial  policy  naturally  results  in  some  evasion  of  the  external  factors 
that  have  influenced  both  policymakers  and  public  opinion.  Chief 
among  these  factors  is  Arab  intransigence  and  the  protracted  unwilling¬ 
ness  of  many  Arab  states  to  acknowledge  Israel's  right  to  exist  as  a  sov¬ 
ereign  state.  The  continual  terrorist  activities  of  the  PLO  and  other  Pal¬ 
estinian  groups  are  also  contributing  forces  that  help  to  shape  the  issue. 
In  short,  Israel's  stance  is  not  based  on  paranoia  but  on  the  need  to 
confront  genuine  enemies. 

An  understanding  of  the  domestic  factors  that  affect  Israel's  territo¬ 
rial  policy  is,  however,  important  for  two  reasons:  First,  as  leaders  of  a 
democratic  state,  Israeli  decisionmakers  need  to  take  the  forces  operat¬ 
ing  in  the  Israeli  polity  into  account  to  secure  accommodation  to  their 
policy  choices.  Second,  the  territorial  issue  encapsulates  most  aspects  of 
political  life.  It  reflects  the  traditional  divisions  within  the  Labor  move¬ 
ment  and  those  between  Labor  and  its  rivals,  the  right-wing  parties.  The 
territorial  issue  also  reflects  the  deep  rifts  between  the  religious  and  the 
nonreligious  sectors  of  Israeli  society  and  the  social  divisions  between 
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Jews  of  different  ethnic  origins.  In  short,  an  analysis  of  the  territorial 
issue  provides  an  illuminating  glimpse  into  the  intricacies  of  the  Israeli 
sociopolitical  web.  Nevertheless,  this  book  was  written  with  complete 
awareness  that  what  goes  on  within  Israel  only  partly  shapes  Israeli 
perceptions  of  the  territorial  issue. 
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Out  of  the  smoke  and  debris  of  the  Six-Day  War  emerged  a  new  reality: 
Israel  gained  control  of  a  territory  3.6  times  larger  than  its  own  area. 
The  excitement  that  swept  the  country,  however,  emanated  not  from  the 
sheer  size  of  the  land,  but  from  its  historical  associations.  The  territories 
captured  in  the  1967  war — the  Golan  Heights,  Judea,  Samaria,  the  Gaza 
Strip,  the  Jordan  Valley,  and  the  Sinai  Peninsula — were  replete  with 
sites  evocative  of  national  and  religious  memories.  These  were  sites 
where  the  biblical  Israelites  took  their  first  steps  toward  nationhood — 
sites  Jews  had  yearned  for  throughout  their  protracted  exile.  It  was  not 
until  1967  that  Israelis  began  to  express  a  deep  concern  for  these  lands. 
Prior  to  this  time,  they  had  accepted  existing  (prewar)  boundaries,  pro¬ 
vided  they  could  live  in  relative  peace  and  tranquility  Reference  was 
seldom  made  to  the  "entire  holy  land"  and  there  were  no  calls  for  its 
conquest.  Israel's  capture  of  the  territories  may  have  been  envisaged, 
and  perhaps  even  planned,  by  a  few  senior  officers  in  Israel's  military 
headquarters.  But  prior  to  the  war,  the  territories  were  rarely  placed  on 
the  national  agenda;  despite  their  geographic  proximity,  they  remained 
remote  and  elusive.  The  1967  war  abruptly  changed  all  that.  Even  before 
the  firing  stopped  Israelis  could  not  make  up  their  minds  whether  the 
lands  had  been  conquered,  liberated,  or  merely  captured  for  temporary 
administration.  This  confusion  marked  an  emerging  and  growing  dis¬ 
sent  over  the  future  of  the  territories.  The  issue  was  paramount  on  the 
state's  domestic  and  international  agenda  and  constituted  a  microcosm 
of  its  politics  and  values.  At  stake  were  vital  issues  involving  the  allo¬ 
cation  of  national  resources  and  ideological  priorities. 

The  territorial  issue  affects  Israel  in  three  main  arenas.  The  first  is 
the  world  arena.  Since  1967  many  countries  have  admonished  and  cen¬ 
sured  Israel  for  its  domination  of  the  territories  and  for  the  administra¬ 
tive  and  political  repercussions  of  that  domination.  The  second  is  the 
regional  arena,  where  the  territories  have  become  the  main  bone  of  con- 
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tention  between  Israel  and  its  neighbors.  Arab  leaders  have  regarded 
the  return  of  their  lands  as  the  essential  condition  for  any  progress  to¬ 
ward  resolution,  or  even  mitigation,  of  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict.  The 
third  is  Israel's  domestic  arena.  One  concern  is  the  administration  of  the 
territories,  which  involves  the  relationship  between  Israelis  and  Arabs 
living  within  their  boundaries.  There  have  been  many  accounts  and 
analyses  of  the  administrative,  economic,  and  political  aspects  of  Israel's 
government  of  the  territories.1  This  study  deals  with  another  concern — 
the  domestic  factors  involved  in  the  formulation  and  implementation  of 
territorial  policy.  The  questions  raised  here  concern  the  future  disposi¬ 
tion  of  the  territories  rather  than  their  current  administration.2 

This  study  will  trace  the  evolution  of  territorial  policy  between  1967 
and  1982.  Territorial  policy  comprises  the  decisions  of  the  Israeli  govern¬ 
ment  and  the  Knesset  (parliament),  the  two  bodies  lawfully  empowered 
to  decide  the  state's  official  policy — including  the  form  and  conditions 
of  Israel's  domination  of,  or  withdrawal  from,  the  territories.  Over  the 
years,  changes  in  these  policies  have  been  marked.  All  Israeli  govern¬ 
ments —  Labor  or  Likud —  have  steadfastly  rejected  a  political  solution 
in  which  all  the  territories  would  be  relinquished.  In  the  fifteen  years 
following  the  occupation,  however,  Jerusalem  and  the  Golan  Heights 
were  annexed  to  Israel,  and  the  Sinai  Peninsula  and  part  of  the  Golan 
Heights  were  returned.  There  have  also  been  changes  in  the  conditions 
Israel  has  considered  acceptable  for  negotiations  to  change  the  territo¬ 
rial  status  quo. 

Over  the  years  the  Israeli  government  was  not  content  merely  to 
declare  policy,  but  took  the  appropriate  measures  to  carry  out  its  deci¬ 
sions.  Accordingly,  Jewish  settlements  were  founded  throughout  the 
administered  areas,  with  a  consequent  diversion  of  human  and  eco¬ 
nomic  resources.  Settlements  were  perceived  to  be  the  prime  instru¬ 
ment  for  reinforcing  Israel's  hold  on  the  territories.  Since  their  minus¬ 
cule  beginnings  in  1967,  Jewish  installations  in  the  territories  have 
expanded  dramatically — to  either  the  delight  or  agitation  of  many 
people  outside  and  inside  Israel. 

The  domestic  influences  on  the  formulation  of  Israeli  territorial  pol¬ 
icy  are  so  intricate  that  an  effective  examination  is  nearly  impossible. 
The  collective  memories,  latent  sensitivities  of  the  new — yet  ancient — 
nation,  and  the  undercurrents  of  an  emerging  society  may  all  be  consid¬ 
ered  forms  of  domestic  input.  Out  of  this  tangle  I  have  focused  on  three 
factors:  those  political  parties  that  have  been  exceptionally  influential  in 
formulating  Israel's  policy;  interest  groups  that  have  been  organized  to 
promote  a  particular  policy;  and  the  views  of  the  general  public  as  re- 
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corded  in  opinion  polls.  My  exploration  of  the  input  of  these  three  fac¬ 
tors  follows  the  classic  definition  offered  by  David  Easton  for  the  process 
of  input,  namely,  the  sum  of  the  demands  presented  to  and  supports  of 
a  political  system  regarding  a  specific  policy  issue.3 

The  ultimate  focus  of  this  examination  is  the  effect  of  the  three 
above  factors  on  territorial  policy.  To  what  extent  has  involvement  in  the 
policy  process  been  converted  into  influence?  In  other  words,  have 
the  voices  of  the  general  public  or  organized  groups  really  mattered? 
The  conceptual  framework  used  to  probe  this  question  is  composed  of 
three  variables:  policy,  behavior,  and  capacity 

Policy  constitutes  the  formulations  of  the  authoritative  decision¬ 
making  bodies.  For  territorial  policy,  these  bodies  consist  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  the  Knesset.  Behavior  refers  to  the  activities  pursued  to 
implement  policy — in  this  case,  primarily  the  founding  of  Jewish  settle¬ 
ments  in  the  territories.  Capacity  denotes  the  ability  of  decisionmakers 
to  carry  out  their  policy  schemes.  The  relationships  between  policy,  be¬ 
havior,  and  capacity  are  probably  reciprocal,  because  both  policy  and 
behavior  determine  and  affect  the  quantity  and  quality  of  capacity.  This 
interaction  may  be  manifested  by  the  distribution  of  valuable  resources, 
which  flow  from  the  political  leaders  to  those  on  whom  they  depend  for 
their  ability  to  act.  Even  in  light  of  this  cyclical  relationship,  capacity 
is  still  determined  by  the  sum  total  of  resources  available  to  decision¬ 
makers. 

The  term  "resources"  is  not  of  much  help  in  explaining  behavior, 
since  by  definition  an  actor  can  only  employ  resources  that  are  within 
reach.  Furthermore,  as  pointed  out  by  Robert  Dahl,  the  amount  of  avail¬ 
able  resources  is  only  partially  responsible  for  determining  results,  be¬ 
cause  "given  the  resources  at  their  disposal  some  actors  use  more  of 
them  .  .  .  [or]  use  them  more  skillfully  or  effectively  than  others  do."4 1 
did  not  consider  all  available  resources  or  examine  how  efficiently  they 
were  used.  For  instance,  the  study  does  not  evaluate  economic  re¬ 
sources,  whose  scarcity  is  probably  a  critical  obstacle  to  policy  imple¬ 
mentation.  Further,  it  mainly  ignores  the  input  of  the  international  com¬ 
munity,  whose  attitudes  may  seriously  impinge  on  decisionmaking  in  a 
small  country  like  Israel  that  is  so  dependent  on  external  resources.  The 
study  also  does  not  consider  the  effects  of  social  unrest  caused  by  eco¬ 
nomic  inequalities,  which  may  inhibit  decisionmakers  in  carrying  out 
their  decisions.  It  does,  however,  focus  on  the  input  of  actors  in  the 
political  arena  and  is  guided  by  three  main  theoretical  assumptions. 

1.  Political  input  consists  of  supports  and  constraints. 
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"Supports"  refer  to  those  inputs  that  provide  leaders  with  the 
resources  and  legitimacy  essential  for  their  continued  rule.  The 
term  "constraint"  is  preferred  to  "demand"  because  it  includes 
those  antagonistic  activities  that  neither  call  for  explicit  action 
nor  present  a  clear  alternative  to  official  policy. 

2.  The  equilibrium  between  supports  and  constraints  deter¬ 
mines  the  ability  of  decisionmakers  to  legislate  and  act.  Al¬ 
though  this  equilibrium  is  constantly  changing  according  to  the 
dynamics  of  individual  and  group  capacities,  more  constant 
processes  can  nevertheless  be  discerned. 

3.  In  general,  equilibrium  is  determined  by  the  amount  of 
influence  exerted  by  the  actors  involved  in  the  input  process. 
Much  has  been  written  about  the  nature  of  influence — how  to 
define  it,  where  to  go  in  search  of  its  empirical  indicators,  and 
how  to  measure  it  once  it  is  located.  A  fair  amount  of  confusion 
results,  however,  from  the  interchangeable  use  of  such  terms  as 
influence,  persuasion,  inducement,  and  so  on.5  The  distinction 
between  the  possession  of  influence  and  its  exercise  is  also 
blurred.  Although  some  difficulties  remain  intractable,  the  pres¬ 
ent  study  concentrates  on  those  attributes  whose  possession 
creates  favorable  conditions  for  exerting  influence.  Although  no 
linear  causal  relationship  can  be  established  between  posses¬ 
sion  of  these  attributes  and  the  exercise  of  influence,  there  is  a 
high  probability  of  such  a  relationship.  Three  types  of  variables 
are  suggested  as  criteria  for  potential  influence:  organizational, 
political,  and  ideological. 

Organizational  variables  include  actors'  resources  such  as  leader¬ 
ship,  cohesion,  strategies,  and  institutions.  The  more  reputable  the 
leadership,  the  more  cohesive  the  group,  the  more  compelling  the  strat¬ 
egies,  and  the  more  structured  the  institutions,  the  greater  is  an  actor's 
influence. 

Political  variables  depend  on  the  input  actor's  proximity  to  the  locus 
of  decisionmaking.  The  extent  of  this  proximity  is  determined  by  (1)  the 
input  actor's  direct  or  indirect  representation  in  institutions  of  authori¬ 
tative  decisionmaking;  (2)  the  input  actor's  access  to  these  institutions, 
denoting  the  channels  available  to  meet  with  decisionmakers,  make 
opinions  known,  and  present  demands;6  and  (3)  the  legitimation,  or 
acceptance,  of  the  input  actor  by  decisionmakers.7  Influence  is  not  de¬ 
termined  by  approval  of  the  actor's  policies,  but  rather  by  the  actor's 
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acceptance  by  decisionmakers  as  a  valid  spokesman  for  a  legitimate  set 
of  interests.  The  greater  the  proximity,  the  more  influential  the  actor. 

Ideological  variables  denote  the  input  actors'  aspirations  and  the 
rationale  for  their  objectives.  Presumably  the  actor  does  not  present  his 
demands  boldly  but  couches  them  in  values  that  have  a  chance  of  wide 
acceptance.  Expansion  of  these  values  is  two-pronged,  having  both  tan¬ 
gible  and  intangible  manifestations.  Values  may  expand  intangibly  in 
the  sense  that  they  are  shared  and  acclaimed  by  a  large  proportion  of 
the  public.  When  those  in  agreement  with  the  actor's  principles  partic¬ 
ipate  in  their  activities,  sharing  of  values  is  tangibly  manifested  as  mo¬ 
bilization.  Both  types  of  expansion  are  crucial  to  achieving  influence. 
The  expandability  of  values  reflects  the  congruity  between  the  actor's 
principles  and  the  norms  of  society,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  dissemi¬ 
nation  of  those  norms  among  specific  groups,  on  the  other.  A  societal 
and  political  configuration  that  allows  the  juxtaposition  of  general 
norms  and  particular  needs  is  conducive  to  expansion. 

Examination  of  these  variables  over  time  casts  further  light  on  the 
process  of  influence  and  its  outcome,  or  impact.  A  noticeable  decline  in 
the  variables  enumerated  above  indicates  that  the  actor  is  becoming  less 
influential  and  that  the  potential  for  future  influence  will  be  reduced. 
Not  all  actors  play  a  similar  role  in  the  process  of  support  or  constraint. 
For  instance,  the  influence  of  the  public  cannot  be  evaluated  on  the  basis 
of  the  criteria  outlined  above,  which  apply  only  to  actors  possessing 
organizational  variables.  Interest  groups  pass  the  organizational  test, 
but  they  are  not  likely  to  be  formed  in  support  of  a  given  policy.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Almond  and  Powell,  interest  groups  consist  of  those  individ¬ 
uals  who  make  demands  upon  the  political  decisionmaker.8  Only  polit¬ 
ical  parties  both  demonstrate  organizational  attributes  and  affect  policy 
either  as  a  support  or  a  constraint. 

Many  Israelis  regard  the  territorial  issue,  perhaps  justifiably,  as  a 
purely  domestic  matter.  The  myriad  of  domestic  actors  involved  in  the 
issue  and  the  high-pitched  emotions  attached  to  it  give  the  impression 
that  the  problem  of  the  territories  has  been  strikingly  domesticated.  But 
because  the  territories  are  located  outside  the  internationally  recognized 
boundaries  of  the  Israeli  state,  the  issue  also  belongs  in  the  realm  of 
foreign  policy.  It  may  therefore  be  appropriate  to  examine  the  issue 
through  the  prism  of  domestic  inputs  into  foreign  policy.  In  his  inves¬ 
tigation  of  Israel's  foreign  policy  system,  Michael  Brecher  includes  in  his 
model  references  to  actors  like  political  parties  and  interest  groups.9  His 
main  emphasis,  however,  is  on  the  psychological  environment  of  those 
responsible  for  foreign  policy  decisions.  The  present  study  centers  not 
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on  the  motivations  of  Israel's  political  leaders,  but  on  the  motivations  of 
those  who  attempt  to  influence  these  leaders — in  other  words,  those 
actors  whose  interest  and  activity  in  connection  with  the  territorial  issue 
has  both  prompted  and  hindered  authoritative  policy  and  actions. 
These  forces  of  support  and  constraint  have  shaped  Israel's  capacity  to 
hold  on  to  the  territories.  An  understanding  of  this  capacity  may  aid  in 
predicting  the  government's  willingness,  or  ability,  to  withdraw  from 
the  territories  in  the  framework  of  some  future  political  settlement. 


ONE 


The  Authoritative  Policy 


When  the  dust  of  the  1967  war  had  settled,  the  Israeli  government 
turned  its  attention  to  the  most  tangible  outcome  of  the  war:  the  cap¬ 
tured  territories.  At  stake  were  the  state's  future  borders,  the  conditions 
under  which  the  borders  would  be  determined,  and  the  procedures  for 
this  determination. 

At  the  time,  the  government  had  three  options:  (1)  to  withdraw 
from  all  the  territories  captured  in  1967  and  return  to  the  1949  armistice 
lines;  (2)  to  withdraw  from  some  of  the  territories;  or  (3)  to  retain  them 
all.  These  options  could  be  either  evaluated  according  to  Israeli  priori¬ 
ties  alone  or  weighed  in  conjunction  with  non-Israeli  factors.  Outside 
factors  included  various  foreign  powers  who  might  exert  pressure  on 
Israel  to  adopt  a  particular  policy  and  Israel's  direct  adversaries,  the 
Arab  states.  There  might  be  an  option  to  relinquish  a  part  of  the  terri¬ 
tories  in  return  for  some  sort  of  conciliation — extending  from  a  cease¬ 
fire  to  an  all-embracing  peace  treaty.  The  procedures  for  determining 
these  options  were  an  integral  part  of  the  considerations  that  influenced 
the  government's  choice.  These  procedures  included  direct  negotiations 
and  mediating  mechanisms. 

The  sources  used  in  this  analysis  of  Israeli  decisions  about  the  ter¬ 
ritories  are  Knesset  minutes  and  government  resolutions,  which  are 
both  official  state  documents.  This  method  leaves  a  few  lacunae.  First, 
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not  all  government  resolutions  have  been  published.  The  published 
memoirs  of  many  government  members  who  took  part  in  making  the 
choices  and  scholarly  accounts  of  the  events  can,  however,  be  an  ade¬ 
quate  substitute.  Second  decisionmakers  have  often  preferred  to  an¬ 
nounce  their  decisions  in  interviews  or  other  pronouncements  that  were 
published  (or  televised)  in  the  mass  media  rather  than  in  formal  docu¬ 
ments.  Such  pronouncements,  however,  have  not  always  reflected  the 
government's  official  policy.  As  suggested  by  Yitzhak  Rabin,  "The  gov¬ 
ernment's  statements  in  the  Knesset  are  the  authoritative  definitions  of 
our  policy  With  all  due  respect  to  pronouncements,  conversations  and 
press  articles  I  recommend  to  the  members  of  the  Knesset  to  relate  to 
the  government's  policy  according  to  its  authoritative  statements  in  the 
Knesset."1 

A  third  element  that  cannot  be  ignored  in  the  process  of  making 
choices  is  the  voice  of  the  opposition.  Rejections  of  government  policy 
cannot  be  found  in  official  government  resolutions.  Opponents'  opin¬ 
ions  can  only  be  traced  in  Knesset  reports.  In  Israel  the  opposition  rarely 
topples  the  government;  it  can,  however,  inhibit  its  decisions.  The  scope 
and  intensity  of  parliamentary  dissent  is  a  constraint  that  narrows  the 
government's  freedom  of  choice.  Attention  will  therefore  focus  not  only 
on  official  policy  but  also  on  parliamentary  objection  to  it. 


Forging  the  Principles  of 
Nonwithdrawal,  1967-1970 

The  Israeli  premier  made  the  first  policy  statement  on  the  territories 
only  one  day  after  the  guns  fell  silent.  His  speech  in  the  Knesset  re¬ 
flected  the  mood  of  elation — almost  intoxication— that  was  sweeping 
through  the  country.  Supported  by  an  overwhelming  majority  of  Knes¬ 
set  members  (111  out  of  120),  Levi  Eshkol  laid  down  the  foundations  of 
the  government's  attitude  toward  the  territorial  issue.  Eleven  years  ear¬ 
lier  Israel  had  been  compelled  to  succumb  to  international  pressure  and 
return  lands  captured  in  the  Sinai  campaign.2  In  1967  Israel's  govern¬ 
ment  was  determined  not  to  let  this  happen  again. 

Eshkol  appealed  to  the  international  community.  "Do  not  deceive 
yourself  that  the  state  of  Israel  is  ready  to  return  to  the  plight  it  experi¬ 
enced  a  week  ago.  Israel  was  founded  by  right,  yet  it  has  been  forced  to 
struggle  and  struggle  again  to  defend  this  right.  We  alone  fought  for  our 
survival  and  security  and  we  are  to  determine  what  are  oiir  genuine 
and  vital  national  interests,  and  how  to  secure  our  future." 
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In  this  short  statement  the  premier  forestalled  any  attempt  to  repeat 
the  events  of  1956,  when  Israel's  dependence  on  outsiders  caused  the 
government  to  withdraw.  He  made  it  clear  that  the  territories  were  a 
vital  national  interest  and  that  their  fate  would  be  determined  by  Israel 
alone.  Eshkol,  a  member  of  a  pragmatic  party  and  a  known  dove,  dis¬ 
played  the  joy  and  exhilaration  shared  by  the  majority  of  Knesset  mem¬ 
bers.  In  a  voice  charged  with  emotion,  the  premier  described  the  bond 
between  the  Israeli  people  and  the  land  captured  a  day  earlier. 

The  roots  of  the  Israeli  people  are  in  this  land,  as  deep  as  ancient  days. 
Throughout  the  generations  the  People  of  Israel  maintained  their  spir¬ 
itual  and  material  bonds  with  this  land  which  were  never  cut  off  even 
when  they  were  driven  into  exile.  Simultaneously  the  land  has  been 
faithful  to  us  and  did  not  give  herself  to  an  alien  nation.  She  remained 
waiting  for  the  return  of  her  sons  and  for  the  ingathering  of  her  exiles. 
Today  the  whole  world  has  become  aware  of  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
power  capable  of  uprooting  us  from  this  land.3 

The  sentiments  expressed  in  this  quotation  form  the  bedrock  of  argu¬ 
ments  to  retain  the  territories. 

In  the  summer  of  1967  two  policies  on  the  territories  were  adopted. 
The  first  was  a  government  resolution,  adopted  on  June  27,  1967,  pro¬ 
claiming  authorization  to  extend  "the  Law,  Jurisdiction  and  Administra¬ 
tion  of  the  State  of  Israel  to  any  area  of  Eretz  Israel  designated  by  the 
government  by  order."  In  the  Knesset,  Justice  Minister  Yaacov  Shim- 
shon  Shapira  justified  the  resolution  on  grounds  that  Israel  could  not 
view  itself  as  a  military  occupant  in  a  territory  that  it  had  liberated  from 
foreigners.4  The  second  policy  was  adopted  by  the  Knesset  as  follows: 

The  Knesset  confirms  the  government's  stand  that  by  means  of  direct 
negotiations  between  Israel  and  the  Arab  countries  the  conclusion  of 
peace  treaties  should  be  brought  about;  and  that  until  peace  is 
achieved,  Israel  will  continue  to  maintain  fully  the  present  situation  as 
created  by  the  cease-fire  which  the  Israel  Defence  Forces'  successful 
repulsion  of  aggression  effected.5 

Opposition  to  these  postures  was  almost  negligible.  Immediately  after 
the  war  Eshkol  reflected  the  spirit  of  unity.  "I  feel  not  as  a  party  member, 
even  though  my  party  is  the  largest  in  the  Knesset,  but  as  a  head  of  a 
government  that  took  command  of  the  war  and  emerged  victorious.  6 
The  only  rejection  of  the  authoritative  policy  came  from  the  extreme 
ends  of  the  political  spectrum:  the  "anti-system"  Communist  Party  (rep¬ 
resented  by  four  members  of  the  Knesset  [MKs])  and  the  right-wing 
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Free  Center  (consisting  of  two  MKs).7  The  Free  Center's  spokesman, 
Shmuel  Tamir,  demanded  outright  that  Israel  extend  its  legal  and  mon¬ 
etary  systems  over  what  he  considered  "liberated  lands,"  implying  full- 
fledged  annexation.8 

The  positions  taken  by  Gahal,  the  parliamentary  bloc  of  the  Liberal 
Party  and  Herut  formed  in  1965,  were  very  similar  to  those  of  its  right- 
wing  counterpart  (and  former  partner),  the  Free  Center.  As  a  member 
of  the  national  unity  coalition,  Gahal  did  not  join  the  drive  for  annexa¬ 
tion.  But  it  demanded  that,  peace  or  no  peace,  Israel  should  announce 
that  its  military  forces  would  remain  in  the  occupied  areas.  As  a  Gahal 
spokesman  asserted,  "Regarding  a  homeland  there  is  one  and  only  one 
policy:  The  whole  homeland  is  ours.  Our  rights  to  Eretz  Israel  our 
homeland  is  the  right  of  every  nation  to  its  homeland,  and  this  right 
determines  the  new  territorial  reality."9  Gahal  dissented  from  the  official 
line  by  regarding  the  territories  not  as  a  -deposit  to  be  returned  in  ex¬ 
change  for  peace,  but  as  an  asset  to  be  held  unconditionally.  The  tem¬ 
porary  lack  of  a  claimant  for  the  deposit  reduced,  but  did  not  obliterate, 
the  gap  between  the  ruling  coalition  partners. 

The  divisions  within  the  national  coalition  were  nevertheless  over¬ 
shadowed  by  the  consensus  that  no  retreat  would  be  considered  before 
a  peace  treaty  was  signed.  The  designation  of  peace  as  a  prime  policy 
objective  enabled  Israel  to  achieve  two  things.  First,  by  demonstrating 
its  conciliatory  attitudes,  it  earned  praise  from  the  international  com¬ 
munity.  Second,  the  low  prospects  for  a  peace  treaty  obviated  the  need 
for  a  detailed  account  of  the  territorial  concessions  the  government 
would  be  willing  to  pay  for  it.  Eshkol  and  others  indicated  on  several 
occasions  that  there  was  no  sense  in  discussing  the  terms  of  settlement 
outside  the  framework  of  direct  peace  negotiations.10 

That  no  negotiations  were  imminent  was  obvious  from  the  content 
of  the  Khartoum  resolutions,  which  left  no  doubt  about  the  Arab  states' 
intransigent  posture  toward  Israel.  At  the  Khartoum  summit  (August 
20 -September  1,  1967),  Arab  heads  of  state  met  to  reassess  the  Arab 
position  in  the  wake  of  the  Six-Day  War.  The  Khartoum  resolutions 
pledged  no  negotiation,  no  recognition,  and  no  peace  with  Israel.  Two 
days  after  the  resolution  Eshkol  issued  a  statement  saying  that  since  the 
prospect  of  peace  in  the  region  had  been  made  more  remote,  Israel 
would  "stand  firm  in  the  positions  in  the  territories  vital  to  the  security 
and  undisturbed  development  of  Israel."11  The  government's  official  po¬ 
sition  was  expressed  in  a  resolution  adopted  on  October  17,  1967,  which 
reiterated  Israel's  determination  to  hold  fast  to  its  positions  along  the 
cease-fire  lines.12 
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Eshkol's  death  in  February  1969  had  no  effect  on  government  policy. 
His  successor,  Golda  Meir,  steadfastly  adhered  to  the  policy  of  procras¬ 
tination.  In  the  Knesset  Meir  quoted  the  gist  of  Israel's  territorial  policy 
from  the  governments'  guidelines.  "Israel  will  persist  in  its  willingness 
to  negotiate  without  pre-conditions  with  each  of  its  neighboring  states 
for  signing  a  peace  treaty.  In  the  absence  of  peace  treaties  Israel  would 
firmly  retain  the  status  determined  by  the  cease-fire  and  would  amelio¬ 
rate  its  position  with  regard  to  the  fundamental  needs  of  its  security 
and  development."13 

Israel  was  determined  to  draw  no  map  for  future  borders  until  Arab 
leaders  were  willing  to  sit  down  and  talk.  Nevertheless,  all  of  the  terri¬ 
tories  were  not  open  for  negotiation,  even  in  the  event  of  peace.  Al¬ 
though  all  territories  were  important,  some  gradually  acquired  a  higher 
profile.  The  distinctions  among  the  various  captured  regions  surfaced 
as  early  as  the  first  government  debate  on  the  issue,  held  on  June  19, 
1967.  The  cabinet  unanimously  adopted  a  resolution  proclaiming  its 
readiness  to  conclude  peace  with  Syria  and  Egypt  on  the  basis  of  its 
withdrawal  to  the  international  border,  with  Gaza  remaining  within  Is¬ 
rael's  borders.  The  resolution  provided  that  Israel  would  receive  assur¬ 
ances  that  (1)  it  would  have  free  navigation  by  sea  and  air  of  the  Red 
Sea  and  the  Suez  Canal;  (2)  the  waters  flowing  into  Israel  from  three 
sources  of  the  Jordan  River  would  not  be  interrupted;  and  (3)  the  Sinai 
Peninsula  and  the  Golan  Heights  would  be  demilitarized.14  In  his  diary 
Rabin  noted  that  the  June  19  decision  had  been  made  in  a  mood  of 
ebullience,  and  that  its  generosity  reflected  the  cabinet's  certainty  that 
at  any  moment  President  Nasser  would  be  expressing  his  readiness  to 
sit  down  and  discuss  peace.15  The  government  maintained,  however,  a 
deafening  silence  with  regard  to  King  Hussein  of  Jordan,  whose  former 
territory  was  to  become  the  area  to  which  Israel  would  cling  most  te¬ 
naciously.  Israel  could  contemplate  returning  territory  in  Sinai  and  the 
Golan  Heights  in  exchange  for  peace,  but  it  was  widely  believed  that 
Israel  had  a  strong  claim  to  the  West  Bank  of  the  Jordan  that  would  not 
be  relinquished. 

As  time  passed  it  became  evident  that  there  were  also  other  areas 
that  were  completely  excluded  from  negotiations.  The  first  was  Sharm 
el-Sheikh,  the  strategically  important  location  at  Sinai's  southern  tip  fac¬ 
ing  the  Tiran  Straits  on  the  Red  Sea.  Dayan's  famous  statement,  "I  prefer 
to  remain  in  Sharm-a-Sheikh  without  peace  than  to  give  back  Sharm  and 
have  peace,"  was  not  official  policy  but  was  nonetheless  operative.16  In 
October  1968  the  government  rescinded  its  1967  decision  and  resolved 
not  to  return  to  the  June  1967  boundaries  but  to  opt  for  permanent  ter- 
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ritorial  changes.17  It  thus  became  crystal  clear  that  certain  areas  were,  in 
effect,  nonnegotiable. 

The  first  period  of  Israel's  control  over  the  territories  ended  with  the 
government's  decision  to  keep  the  assets  gained  in  war  until  direct  ne¬ 
gotiations  replaced  nonrecognition  and  the  state  of  war  ended.  That 
these  events  were  not  imminent  did  not  greatly  concern  Israeli  decision¬ 
makers,  who  had  declared  some  territories  unreturnable  under  any  cir¬ 
cumstances. 


Withdrawal  from  Principles, 
Nonwithdrawal  from  Lands,  1970-1973 

The  U.S.  peace  initiative  of  1970-72  weakened  Israel's  adherence  to 
the  principles  of  no  withdrawal,  no  mediation,  and  no  partial  arrange¬ 
ments.  On  June  19,  1970,  in  what  became  known  as  the  Rogers  Initia¬ 
tive,  the  United  States  proposed  that  Egypt,  Jordan,  and  Israel  accept  a 
limited  cease-fire  in  the  war  of  attrition  for  three  months  and  resume 
discussions  under  Jarring's  auspices  on  the  basis  of  UN  Resolution  242. 
This  was  not  the  first  time  Israel  had  confronted  a  U.S.  initiative.  In 
October-November  1969  the  United  States  submitted  an  outline  of  an 
Egyptian-Israeli  settlement  (later  known  as  the  Rogers  Plan).  The  settle¬ 
ment  envisaged  a  binding  peace  agreement  and  an  Israeli  withdrawal 
to  the  1967  boundaries,  except  for  the  Gaza  Strip.  Gaza  was  to  be  subject 
to  discussions  between  Israel,  Egypt,  and  Jordan.  Similar  principles 
were  applied  to  a  Jordanian-Israeli  settlement,  but  there  was  a  reference 
to  "insubstantial"  boundary  alterations  that  might  be  required  for  mu¬ 
tual  security  and  provisions  for  separate  treatment  of  the  Jerusalem 
question.  The  Israeli  government  outrightly  rejected  this  plan,  which 
called  for  far-reaching  territorial  concessions.  Israel's  initial  response  to 
the  Rogers  Initiative  of  1970  was  also  negative.  In  a  speech  to  the  Knes¬ 
set  on  June  29,  1970,  Meir  rejected  the  American  proposal  for  a  cease¬ 
fire  out  of  fear  that  it  would  facilitate  Arab  preparations  for  renewed 
hostilities.  The  provisions  calling  for  withdrawal  before  the  beginning 
of  negotiations  and  for  indirect  talks  rather  than  face-to-face  discussions 
were  also  unacceptable. 

But  the  increased  Soviet  involvement  in  the  area  and  the  escalation 
of  the  war  of  attrition  persuaded  the  cabinet  to  change  its  decision.  On 
July  31,  1970  the  government  issued  the  following  communique. 
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Having  considered  the  appeals  of  the  President  of  the  U.S,  and  without 
abandoning  its  commitment  to  its  basic  policy  guidelines  and  autho¬ 
rized  statements,  the  cabinet  has  decided  to  endorse  the  latest  peace 
initiative  of  the  U.S.  Government  and  to  appoint,  at  the  appropriate 
time,  a  representative  for  peace  negotiations  without  prior  conditions 
under  the  auspices  of  Ambassador  Jarring  within  the  framework  of  the 
Security  Council  Resolution  242,  and  with  the  aim  of  reaching  a  bind¬ 
ing  contractual  peace  agreement  between  the  parties.18 

This  reversal  significantly  altered  the  government's  structure  and 
caused  Gahal  to  withdraw  from  the  coalition.  It  also  had  equivocal  re¬ 
percussions.  Israel's  acceptance  of  the  Jarring  mission  reflected  two 
changes  in  its  territorial  policy.  First,  the  demand  for  direct  negotiations 
was  dropped  and  mediation  was  accepted;  second,  the  possibility  of 
partial  withdrawal  on  all  fronts  was  considered. 

In  her  response  to  the  U.S.  proposal  the  premier  explicitly  declared 
that  Israel  was  willing  to  enter  indirect  talks  if  that  might  precipitate 
peace  discussions  between  the  parties  themselves.19  It  has  been  sug¬ 
gested  that,  initially,  the  acceptance  of  Jarring  as  a  possible  mediator 
between  Israel  and  the  Arab  states  did  not  imply  a  total  retreat  from  the 
demand  for  direct  negotiations.  It  was  understood  that  the  separate 
talks  conducted  by  Jarring  would  lead  to  direct  contacts  between  the 
parties.20 

The  policy  change  indicating  possible  withdrawal  on  all  fronts  based 
on  Security  Council  Resolution  242  was  more  striking.  By  May  26,  1970 
Meir  had  announced  Israel's  acceptance  of  the  resolution  in  the  Knes¬ 
set.21  This  statement  constituted  a  significant  innovation  in  policy,  be¬ 
cause  it  indirectly  entailed  an  agreement  to  withdraw  from  all  fronts, 
including  the  West  Bank.  Gahal  bitterly  opposed  this  statement.  The 
government's  unity  was  maintained  by  permitting  Gahal  to  abstain  in 
the  Knesset  vote  on  Meir's  announcement.  In  August  1970  no  such  mea¬ 
sure  was  taken.  The  premier  stated  that  Israel  accepted  the  principle  of 
"withdrawal  of  its  armed  forces  from  the  territories  ...  to  secure,  rec¬ 
ognized  and  agreed  borders  to  be  determined  in  peace  treaties."  Meir 
added  that  in  accepting  the  American  government's  peace  initiative,  Is¬ 
rael  was  not  making  any  territorial  commitments.  On  the  contrary,  the 
Israeli  government  won  support  for  its  position  that  not  a  single  Israeli 
soldier  would  be  withdrawn  from  the  cease-fire  lines  until  a  binding 
contractual  peace  agreement  was  obtained.22 

This  explanation  did  not  pacify  Gahal,  which  opposed  withdrawal 
from  any  territory  and  was  inflexible  about  the  West  Bank.  The  breakup 
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of  the  coalition  was  caused  by  substantial  differences  in  attitude  about 
the  future  of  the  territories;  it  also  served  to  accentuate  them.  As  Golda 
Meir  put  it  to  the  Knesset, 

There  are  fundamental  issues  over  which  all  of  us  are  united.  That  is, 
no  withdrawal  from  the  armistice  lines  until  peace  arrives  and  no  Israeli 
return  to  the  1967  borders.  But  contrary  to  Gahal,  the  other  parts  of  the 
government  do  not  view  the  secure  and  agreed  borders,  achieved 
within  the  framework  of  a  peace  treaty  as  necessarily  identical  with  the 
present  armistice  borders  in  all  the  fronts.23 

It  was  the  insertion  of  the  term  "all"  that  precipitated  GahaTs  seces¬ 
sion.  As  noted  above,  official  policy  avoided  dealing  with  the  acutely 
sensitive  eastern  front.  Acceptance  of  Jarring's  mission  implied  that  one 
of  the  principles  agreed  to  by  the  national  unity  government — that 
some  territories  were  nonnegotiable — had  been  renounced.  Many  hur¬ 
dles  obstructed  the  path  to  withdrawal.  A  principle  had  been  relin¬ 
quished,  but  no  actual  land.  Nevertheless,  in  Begin's  eyes  the  govern¬ 
ment  had  committed  "the  gravest  sin."24  GahaTs  withdrawal  from  the 
National  Unity  Government  constrained  the  authoritative  choice;  the 
1969  elections  reduced  the  Labor  Alignment's  majority  in  the  Knesset 
from  63  to  36  seats.  This  constraint  was  enhanced  by  the  National  Reli¬ 
gious  Party's  (NRP)  opposition  to  the  possibility  of  withdrawal  from  the 
West  Bank.  NRP  spokesman  Yisrael  Ben-Meir  stated  in  the  Knesset, 
"According  to  its  platform  and  beliefs  based  on  the  Torah  of  Israel,  [the 
NRP]  cannot  agree  to  concessions  in  any  part  of  the  homeland,  on  Judea 
and  Samaria  in  particular,  that  compromise  part  of  God's  promise  which 
has  been  secured  in  our  generation."25  The  NRP,  however,  did  not  join 
its  recalcitrant  counterpart,  Gahal,  but  remained  in  the  coalition.  The 
threat  of  a  breakup  nonetheless  hovered  over  the  government,  which 
had  to  choose  between  the  integrity  of  the  land  and  the  unity  of  the 
coalition. 

As  time  elapsed  it  became  evident  that  Israel's  willingness  to  with¬ 
draw  from  all  fronts  was  more  in  the  spirit  than  in  the  letter  of  the  law. 
The  government's  pronouncements  made  it  clear  that  the  united  city  of 
Jerusalem,  the  Golan  Heights,  and  Sharm  el-Sheikh  would  not  be  relin¬ 
quished  under  any  foreseeable  circumstances.26  The  Gaza  Strip  was 
added  to  the  category  of  nonnegotiable  and  nonreturnable  zones  in 
1972,  when  Yisrael  Galili,  a  minister  without  portfolio,  spoke  of  Gaza  as 
an  area  that  would  never  be  relinquished.27  As  for  the  West  Bank,  de¬ 
militarization  was  a  precondition  for  any  withdrawal.  In  Meir's  words, 
"The  Jordan  River  will  not  be  open  to  trespass  by  Arab  soldiers."28  Only 
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Sinai  (with  the  exclusion  of  Sharm  el-Sheikh  and  the  corridor  linking  it 
to  northern  Sinai)  was  open  to  negotiations  without  preconditions. 

The  Egyptian  front  was  the  territory  most  amenable  to  compromise. 
The  interim  agreement  negotiations  held  in  1971-72  highlighted  Israel's 
readiness  to  make  territorial  concessions  in  this  area  that  were  incon¬ 
ceivable  elsewhere.  The  proposal  for  an  interim  agreement  with  Egypt 
came  from  Defense  Minister  Moshe  Dayan.  The  idea  was  to  stabilize  the 
fragile  cease-fire  by  a  disengagement  of  forces.  Dayan  had  in  mind  a 
limited  Israeli  withdrawal  from  the  Suez  Canal  and  the  demilitarization 
of  the  evacuated  area  and  a  zone  on  the  west  bank  of  the  canal.  Further 
stability  would  result  from  the  reopening  of  the  canal  to  all  shipping, 
including  Israel's.  Dayan's  proposal  for  an  interim  agreement  was  an¬ 
other  clear  departure  from  the  principle  adhered  to  since  1967 — that  no 
provisional  arrangements  were  acceptable. 

Israel's  partial  withdrawal  from  territories  captured  in  the  Six-Day 
War  would  constitute  a  significant  deviation  from  the  government's  in¬ 
sistence  on  a  full  and  permanent  settlement  in  the  form  of  a  peace  treaty 
as  a  precondition  for  such  a  move.  Yet  the  government  accepted  Dayan's 
proposal  and  agreed  to  withdraw  Israel's  military  forces  from  the  Suez 
Canal,  on  two  conditions.  The  first  was  that  an  interim  agreement 
would  declare  an  end  to  belligerency  between  Israel  and  Egypt:  "Fight¬ 
ing  will  not  be  renewed."  The  second  was  that  the  interim  agreement 
would  not  be  formally  linked  to  a  comprehensive  settlement  and  would 
not  supersede  the  Jarring  mission.  Meir  explained  that  "the  new  IDF 
[Israel  Defense  Forces]  line  is  not  bound  to  be  the  permanent  border. 
The  final  border  will  be  determined  in  the  peace  treaty  concluded  be¬ 
tween  us  and  Egypt.  To  this  line  Israel  will  withdraw."29 

Unsurprisingly,  Israel's  consent  to  a  partial  withdrawal  did  not  meet 
with  the  opposition's  approval,  Begin  reminded  the  government  of  its 
commitment  not  to  withdraw  under  any  circumstances  until  peace  was 
concluded.  He  added  that  the  commitment  was  not  only  moral,  but  was 
also  grounded  in  legally  binding  resolutions.  Begin  claimed  that  by 
breaking  the  pledge  specified  in  the  government's  basic  principles  and 
reaffirmed  by  the  Knesset  on  June  30,  1969,  the  government  had  vio¬ 
lated  one  of  the  fundamental  procedures  of  a  parliamentary  democ¬ 
racy.30  He  also  dealt  with  the  substantive  issue  by  arguing  that  Israel 
would  gain  nothing  from  the  reopening  of  the  Suez  Canal,  since  the 
only  beneficiary  would  be  Soviet  Russia.  He  argued  further  that  the 
canal  could  be  reopened  for  free  navigation  without  Israel's  withdrawal. 

The  opposition's  criticisms  did  not  fall  on  deaf  ears.  Israel's  negoti¬ 
ators  dragged  their  feet  in  the  negotiations  that  were  then  only  being 
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conducted  with  the  United  States  and  not  Egypt.  The  long  course  of  the 
deliberations — from  January  1971  to  July  1972 — was  accompanied  by 
many  ups  and  downs,  achievements  and  frustrations,  all  of  which  have 
been  amply  described  by  participants  and  commentators.31  The  perti¬ 
nent  question  is  whether  the  Israeli  readiness  for  a  partial  retreat  from 
the  Suez  Canal,  as  expressed  by  the  government  and  endorsed  by  the 
Knesset,  signified  a  real  change  in  its  territorial  policy.  Until  further  doc¬ 
uments  become  available,  the  answer  to  this  question  remains  ambigu¬ 
ous.  On  the  face  of  it,  Israel  did  express  its  willingness  to  withdraw 
without  insisting  on  an  immediate  contractual  peace.  According  to 
some  commentators,  however,  the  very  nature  of  the  conditions  im¬ 
posed  by  Israel  for  such  a  withdrawal  virtually  ensured  Egypt's  rejec¬ 
tion.  Dayan  maintained  that  the  government's  refusal  to  regard  the  re¬ 
treat  as  final  and  its  insistence  on  keeping  maintenance  forces  in  the 
Israeli  fortified  positions  near  the  canal  caused  the  talks  to  fail.32  It  is 
reasonable  to  infer  that  the  government  was  not  sincere  in  expressing 
its  willingness  to  withdraw.  Yitzhak  Rabin,  then  Israel's  ambassador  to 
the  United  States,  joined  Dayan  in  criticizing  the  government.  At  one 
stage  of  the  negotiations  he  described  the  Israeli  proposals  as  a  "fi¬ 
asco."33  But  Mordechai  Gazit,  director-general  of  the  prime  minister's 
office  and  Meir's  close  advisor,  has  claimed  that  it  was  Anwar  Sadat's 
obstinacy,  coupled  with  the  inefficiency  of  the  x4merican  mediation  ef¬ 
fort,  that  prevented  a  settlement.34  Gideon  Rafael,  then  director-general 
of  the  foreign  office,  also  blamed  the  Americans.35  Abba  Eban,  however, 
attributed  the  breakdown  of  the  negotiations  to  the  internal  discord  in 
Israel's  government,  which  prevented  those  who  supported  withdrawal 
from  prevailing.36  Whatever  the  cause  of  the  failure,  it  is  evident  that  at 
this  stage  Israel's  willingness  to  retreat  from  the  "not  one  inch"  prin¬ 
ciple  was  much  stronger  than  its  readiness  to  withdraw  its  soldiers  and 
control  from  the  territories.  The  government  seems  to  have  been  re¬ 
luctant  to  forfeit  its  assets,  which  are  somewhat  more  tangible  than 
principles. 

The  government's  unyielding  mood  was  reflected  in  another  deci¬ 
sion  approved  by  the  Knesset  in  March  1972.  In  response  to  King  Hus¬ 
sein  of  Jordan's  speech  declaring  his  intention  to  set  up  a  united  Arab 
kingdom  comprising  Jordan  and  Palestine,  the  Knesset  resolved  that 
"the  historical  rights  of  the  Jewish  People  in  Eretz  Israel  are  inalien¬ 
able."37  This  phrasing  accommodated  the  divergent  needs  of  both  Labor 
and  Gahal.  Labor  took  the  opportunity  created  by  Hussein's  speech  to 
paper  over  the  disagreements  in  the  coalition;  Gahal  enthusiastically 
welcomed  the  wording  of  the  resolution  because  it  was  totally  compat- 
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ible  with  the  party's  own  ideology.  Even  so,  the  Knesset  vote  was  not 
unanimous,  because  Gahal  refused  to  vote  for  any  motion  submitted  by 
its  rival.  Nevertheless,  at  the  end  of  the  second  policy  phase  the  Knesset 
stood  firmly  behind  the  government  in  adhering  to  its  nonwithdrawal 
positions. 


Partial  Withdrawal  from 
Principles  and  Territories,  1973-1976 

The  October  War  not  only  shattered  the  myth  of  the  invincible  al¬ 
mighty  IDF,  but  also  the  belief  in  the  deterrent  value  of  the  1967  cease¬ 
fire  borders.  Knesset  members  often  described  these  borders  as  Israel's 
cast-iron  guarantee  against  armed  Arab  aggression.  As  such,  they  were 
considered  unalterable  even  by  arrangements  involving  international 
guarantees  or  UN  peacekeeping  forces.38  One  of  Israel's  main  interests 
was  to  acquire  permanent  "defensible  borders,"  but  successive  govern¬ 
ments  indicated  that  those  fixed  at  the  end  of  the  1967  war  were  ade¬ 
quate.  When  Israel  was  caught  by  surprise  in  October  1973,  and  huge 
Arab  military  forces  broke  through  two  of  the  state's  three  land  borders, 
doubts  arose  about  the  utility  of  the  expanded  frontiers  as  a  deterrent 
to  attack.  Was  this  doubt  reflected  in  the  choice  of  official  policy  regard¬ 
ing  the  territories?  Were  Israeli  decisionmakers  influenced  by  the  vul¬ 
nerability  and  permeability  of  these  borders?  The  equivocal  answers  to 
these  questions  illustrate  the  quandary  experienced  by  Israel's  political 
leaders.  On  the  one  hand,  they  believed  that  Israel  had  won  a  military 
victory  but  had  been  denied  its  full  fruits  by  the  October  22  cease-fire 
imposed  by  the  two  superpowers.  Accordingly,  Israel's  strategic  con¬ 
cepts  about  the  territories  had  been  vindicated.  As  one  commentator  on 
the  war  has  observed,  "In  the  final  analysis,  the  criticism  that  has  been 
expressed  on  the  various  aspects  of  the  war  cannot  be  allowed  to  cloud 
the  fact  that  the  Israeli  armed  forces  won  the  most  striking  victory  in 
their  history."39  On  the  other  hand,  as  noted  by  Bernard  Reich, 

the  war  provided  a  strong  corrective  to  prewar  attitudes  (particularly 
self-assurance),  and,  to  some  extent,  an  overreaction  to  developments. 

A  more  sobering  realism  concerning  Israel's  dependence  on  outside 
force  (especially  on  the  United  States)  and  a  good  deal  of  questioning 
of  government  policy  and  more  criticism  of  the  system  and  its  major 
decision  makers  was  a  result.  The  complacency  and  positivism  of  the 
prewar  period  were  replaced  by  some  dismay  and  concern  about  the 
situation  and  the  direction  in  which  it  might  move.40 
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Confronted  with  new  problems  concerning  the  captured  territories, 
Israel's  leaders  had  to  consider  new  options.  In  her  last  Knesset  speech 
before  the  October  War,  Meir  reiterated  Israel's  fundamental  position 
regarding  the  territories  as  follows:  "With  Knesset  approval  we  stated 
that  we  shall  not  return  to  the  June  1967  lines,  but  the  status  quo  is  valid 
on  all  fronts  not  because  of  our  wishes,  but  owing  to  the  stubborn  re¬ 
fusal  of  the  Arab  leaders  to  discuss  peace."41  The  premier  added  that 
the  desired  peace  would  be  reached  in  one  great  leap — not  by  step-by- 
step  provisional  arrangements.  Meir  did  not  specify  Israel's  priorities. 
She  hinted,  however,  at  a  Jordanian  orientation,  which  her  successor 
emphatically  endorsed. 

A  close  examination  of  Meir's  first  speech  after  the  war  indicates 
that  her  government  had  not  altered  its  basic  perception  of  the  territo¬ 
ries'  value  as  a  major  source  of  security  "Mistaken  he  who  supposes 
that  our  lesson  of  the  war  is  that  under  conditions  of  modern  warfare 
depth  and  defensible  borders  are  valueless."  Moreover,  the  principle  of 
no  return  to  the  June  4,  1967  borders  was  reiterated.  The  only  change 
in  thinking  was  that  peace  might  be  obtained  in  stages  rather  than  in 
one  fell  swoop.42  The  notion  of  stages  had  been  introduced  previously 
when  partial  withdrawal  from  the  Suez  Canal  was  being  considered.43 
The  concept  gained  momentum  in  the  wake  of  the  October  War.  In  her 
postwar  speech  Meir  conceded  candidly  that  "we  know.  .  .  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  arrive  at  this  objective  [peace]  in  a  leap  forward,  but  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  possible  to  advance  toward  it  in  safe  steps,  in  as  much  as  our 
neighbors  are  ready  for  them."44 

Israel's  presence  at  the  Geneva  Middle  East  peace  conference  on  De¬ 
cember  21,  1973  did  not  constitute  a  deviation  from  previous  policies. 
Although  Gahal  vehemently  charged  the  government  with  jeopardizing 
the  national  interest,  Eban's  speech  in  Geneva  adhered  to  prewar  atti¬ 
tudes.45  The  foreign  minister  noted  that  Israel's  target  was  a  peace  treaty, 
not  a  cease-fire  or  armistice,  and  that  the  government  sought  perma¬ 
nent  boundaries  and  would  not  agree  to  return  to  the  1967  cease-fire 
lines.  But  he  also  explicated  Israel's  first  priority,  which  was  a  disen- 
gagement-of-forces  agreement  along  the  Suez  Canal.  This  was,  in  effect, 
an  expression  of  Israel's  willingness  to  withdraw  without  full  peace.  Be¬ 
cause  these  principles  had  been  stated  before,  his  declaration  did  not 
herald  a  radical  policy  change.  In  fact,  the  elections  to  the  8th  Knesset, 
held  in  the  wake  of  the  war,  returned  the  Labor  Alignment  to  form  and 
lead  the  coalition  government. 

More  striking  is  the  lack  of  any  indication  of  a  policy  change  in  the 
premier's  speech.  A  comparison  of  Meir's  first  speech  as  premier  in  1974 
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and  her  first  speech  after  assuming  office  on  June  30,  1969  shows  an 
astounding  resemblance.  She  reiterated  that  "Israel  will  adhere  to  its 
rejection  of  the  demand  for  withdrawal  to  the  4th  June  lines,  that  were 
never  recognized  and  are  not  defensible  .  .  .  Our  policy  will  be  targeted 
at  precipitating  the  transfer  from  a  cease-fire  and  separation  of  forces  to 
the  peace  we  clamor  for."  There  were,  however,  two  differences  between 
the  speeches.  In  1974  Meir  pledged  that  there  would  be  no  withdrawal 
from  Judea  and  Samaria  before  the  issue  was  put  to  the  public  by  hold¬ 
ing  elections.46  This  undertaking  was  prompted  by  the  government's 
grudging  dependence  on  its  coalition  partner,  the  NRP,  without  whose 
support  the  government  would  be  unstable.  The  need  to  expand  the 
coalition  precipitated  Meir's  pledge  and  tied  the  hands  of  the  govern¬ 
ment.  For  the  first  time  since  the  Six-Day  War,  the  NRP  linked  its  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  coalition  to  the  government's  territorial  policy.  This  link¬ 
age  reflected  the  increasing  militancy  of  the  NRP,  a  tendency  that  had 
to  be  reckoned  with  by  the  Labor  government.  The  acceptance  of  in¬ 
terim  provisions  prior  to  a  final  peace  was  the  second  difference  be¬ 
tween  Meir's  1969  and  1974  speeches.  Two  agreements  with  Egypt  and 
Syria  were  signed  during  Meir's  post-October  1973  incumbency,  both 
involving  Israel's  withdrawal  from  territories  without  peace  or  any  other 
form  of  conciliation.  Israeli  forces  were  pulled  back  because  of  strategic 
exigencies.  The  opposition's  furious  objection  could  not  obliterate  the 
fact  that  Israel  had  much  less  room  to  maneuver  than  in  the  prewar  era. 
On  January  22,  1974  the  ruling  coalition  easily  mustered  a  majority  of 
76  to  43  in  support  of  a  separation  of-forces-agreement  with  Egypt  en¬ 
tailing  Israel's  withdrawal  from  the  Sinai  Peninsula.  The  separation-of- 
forces  agreement  with  Syria,  on  May  30,  1974,  which  also  entailed  re¬ 
treat,  was  endorsed  by  a  similar  majority  (76  to  36). 

When  Rabin  became  prime  minister  it  became  clear  that  the  dream 
of  instantaneous  peace  had  been  replaced  by  a  stage-by-stage  process. 
Rabin  hesitated  to  appear  innovative.  As  the  first  successor  to  Israel's 
founders,  he  wanted  to  protray  an  image  of  a  "government  of  conti¬ 
nuity."  He  therefore  specifically  reminded  the  Knesset  of  the  precedents 
for  a  policy  of  step-by-step  arrangements.  This  was  his  main  theme 
when  he  introduced  the  government's  decision  to  conclude  an  interim 
agreement  with  Egypt  regarding  the  Suez  Canal.  Although  Rabin  reit¬ 
erated  that  "Israel  would  be  persistent  in  the  desire  for  a  true  peace," 
he  expressed  doubt  that  such  a  peace  was  obtainable  by  an  abrupt  shift 
away  from  war.  The  alternative  was  to  form  interim  agreements,  dubbed 
"peace  in  stages,"  which  were  not  only  feasible  but  would  bring  their 
own  benefits  and  rewards.  Interim  agreements  would  have  two  clear 
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advantages.  First,  they  would  have  strategic  value  because  they  would 
create  conditions  that  would  test  the  intentions  of  Israel's  adversaries. 
Evidence  of  Egyptian  inclinations  toward  peace  would  be  discernible 
from  its  adherence  to  agreements  to  keep  the  cease-fire  on  land,  sea, 
and  in  the  air;  to  thin  out  its  forces;  and  to  rebuild  towns  along  the  Suez 
Canal.  The  second  advantage  of  interim  agreements  would  lie  in  their 
simple  practicality.  Rabin's  government  descended  from  the  lofty  clouds 
of  prophetic  peace  to  the  solid  ground  of  ineradicable  suspicions  and 
animosities.  In  the  years  following  the  shock  of  October  1973,  the  Isra¬ 
elis  finally  realized  that  their  clamor  for  peace  might  well  remain  a  fan¬ 
tasy  unless  a  way  could  be  paved  by  substantial  territorial  concessions. 
A  willingness  to  pay  a  territorial  price  did  not  spring  up  in  the  wake  of 
the  war.  At  the  same  time,  however,  Rabin's  government  was  perfectly 
prepared  to  trade  some  territory  for  conditions  less  than  total  peace. 
Without  fanfare,  Rabin  announced  his  famous  dictum,  "A  piece  of  ter¬ 
ritory  for  a  piece  of  peace."  Israel  did  not  abandon  its  desire  for  peace 
in  1974  but  it  was  prepared  to  be  temporarily  content  with  security  mea¬ 
sures  and  a  reduction  in  hostility. 

A  realistic  option  based  on  this  new  dictum  was  introduced  at  the 
end  of  1974,  when  the  Jordanian  orientation  was  officially  presented. 
What  had  only  been  hinted  at  by  Meir  on  the  eve  of  the  end  of  her 
incumbency  became  a  hallmark  of  her  successor's  cabinet.  The  seeds  of 
a  Jordanian  orientation  had  been  sown  in  the  wake  of  the  1967  war, 
when  Deputy  Premier  Yigal  Allon  had  presented  a  scheme  to  the  gov¬ 
ernment  that  became  known  as  the  Allon  Plan.  Although  the  Allon  Plan 
(discussed  below)  was  never  officially  endorsed  by  the  cabinet  (and 
therefore  cannot  be  considered  an  authoritative  choice),  the  Alignment 
government  adopted  it  in  all  but  name.  The  inescapable  implication  of 
the  Allon  Plan  was  that  Jordan  would  be  included  in  the  list  of  potential 
negotiation  partners.  Rabin's  cabinet  hinted  to  Hussein  that  Israel 
would  be  willing  to  talk  and  that  negotiations  would  not  be  doomed  to 
fail  because  of  Israeli  inflexibility.  Nothing  could  have  fueled  the  flame 
of  the  opposition  more  than  the  possibility,  however  remote,  of  negoti¬ 
ations  leading  to  an  Israeli  withdrawal  from  any  part  of  Judea  and  Sa¬ 
maria.  Just  a  few  months  earlier  Israel  had  been  shaken  by  the  news  of 
Meir's  meeting  with  King  Hussein  in  her  last  days  in  office.  In  this  meet¬ 
ing  she  had  allegedly  promised  to  give  up  Jericho  in  order  to  advance 
the  peace  process  with  Jordan.  Whether  or  not  this  information  was 
accurate,  there  is  no  doubt  that  at  this  time  Israeli  leaders  were  looking 
for  ways  to  reach  an  agreement  with  Jordan — that  they  were  perhaps 
prepared  to  make  territorial  concessions  to  involve  King  Hussein.  Rabin 
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asserted  in  the  Knesset  that  "we  have  no  reason  to  reject  negotiations 
with  Jordan,  provided  they  are  not  conducted  with  the  PLO  or  their 
representatives,  the  terrorist  organizations.  The  justification  for  these 
negotiations,  and  their  hopefully  concomitant  separation  of  forces  .  .  . 
lies  in  their  value  as  partial  arrangements  which  may  lead  to  peace  .  .  . 
Working  toward  defensible  borders  on  the  basis  of  a  territorial  compro¬ 
mise  is  the  touchstone  of  our  policy."47 

The  opposition's  reaction  was  forthright.  Begin  attacked  the  govern¬ 
ment  fiercely,  charging  it  with  reckless  leniency.  His  criticism  was  two¬ 
fold.  He  accused  the  government  of  substituting  intermediary  arrange¬ 
ments  perilous  to  Israel's  security  for  real  peace.  His  second  allegation 
was  even  more  serious,  because  it  was  at  the  heart  of  the  opposition's 
rejection  of  Rabin's  policy.  Begin  said  that  in  offering  a  Jordanian  op¬ 
tion — an  Arab  state  composed  of  the  eastern,  and  some  parts  of  the 
western,  bank  of  the  Jordan  River — Israel's  leaders  were  ignoring  that 
area's  dominant,  if  not  exclusive,  control  by  "Arafat's  murderers."  The 
opposition  stuck  to  the  pre-1973  notion  that  peace  was  not  a  realistic 
option,  and  therefore  any  withdrawal  for  the  purpose  of  peace  would 
be  ineffective  and  counterproductive.  Rather,  withdrawal  would  tempt 
the  Arabs  to  renew  hostilities  and  confirm  their  intransigence.  The  ma¬ 
jor  obstacle  to  peace,  argued  Begin,  was  Israel's  desire  to  exist  and  its 
insistence  on  the  retention  of  at  least  some  of  the  territories.  "Since  you 
claim  Jerusalem  is  all  ours,  we  shall  remain  in  Sharm-a-Sheikh;  to  the 
June  4,  1967  lines  we  shall  not  return;  you  have  no  chance  whatsoever 
of  obtaining  a  peace  treaty  from  the  Arab  states."48 

What  the  opposition  feared  most  was  any  change  in  the  status  quo 
on  the  eastern  front.  Once  again,  however,  there  was  some  disparity 
between  words  and  deeds.  In  introducing  a  Jordanian  orientation  Rabin 
showed  a  willingness  to  consider  withdrawal  from  some  part  of  the 
West  Bank.  In  January  1974,  when  Hussein  presented  U.S.  Secretary  of 
State  Henry  Kissinger  a  map  depicting  a  proposed  Jordanian-Israeli  dis¬ 
engagement  that  envisaged  a  phased  Israeli  withdrawal  of  eight  to  ten 
kilometers  from  the  Jordan  River,  Israel's  government  was  not  ready  to 
strike  a  deal  with  the  Jordanian  king.49  The  idea  of  an  interim  agreement 
with  Jordan  gained  momentum  in  the  summer  of  1974  when  Kissinger 
suggested  a  deal  to  Allon  in  which  Israel  would  concede  a  limited  area 
of  the  West  Bank  (Jericho  and  its  vicinity).  Rabin,  however,  was  unpre¬ 
pared  to  discuss  the  Jericho  plan  because  it  would  have  necessitated 
general  elections.50  Although  the  NRP  was  not  a  coalition  member,  the 
premier  sought  to  widen  his  government's  narrow  parliamentary  base 
of  61  MKs  by  inducing  the  NRP  to  join  the  government.  To  do  this, 
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Rabin  reaffirmed  Meir's  pledge  to  call  a  general  election  before  any 
agreement  on  the  West  Bank  would  be  concluded.  Negotiations  with 
Jordan  were  thus  ruled  out.  Rabin's  declaration  in  the  Knesset,  as  well 
as  the  cabinet's  decision  on  July  21,  1974  to  "act  for  negotiations  for  a 
peace  agreement  with  Jordan,"  were  stillborn.  It  has  been  suggested 
that,  from  many  meetings  with  Hussein  over  the  years,  Israeli  politi¬ 
cians  knew  well  that  the  king  was  not  ready  to  concede  to  Israel's  min¬ 
imal  demands.  Therefore,  the  Israeli  government  was  not  risking  much 
by  uttering  conciliatory  words. 

A  different  picture  emerged  on  Israel's  southern  front,  where  the 
government's  agreement  to  territorial  concessions  was  about  to  become 
a  reality.  The  story  of  the  interim  agreements  concluded  between  Israel 
and  Egypt  has  been  described  at  length.51  For  this  discussion  it  is  sig¬ 
nificant  that  in  1975  Israel's  decisionmakers  substantially  increased  the 
amount  of  territory  they  were  willing  to  concede  while  simultaneously 
raising  the  price  of  the  concession  by  demanding  "nonbelligerency."  In 
the  Knesset  Rabin  attempted  to  clarify  the  vagueness  of  this  expression. 
He  explained  that  nonbelligerency  was  a  temporal  provision,  but  that  it 
was  not  expected  to  expire  every  few  months.  Furthermore,  it  was  not 
to  be  confined  to  the  military  arena  alone;  it  also  necessitated  a  change 
in  the  political  and  economic  climates  and  implied  mutuality.  The  recip¬ 
rocal  nature  of  the  arrangement  would  be  bound  to  bolster  its  effective¬ 
ness  and  enhance  the  prospects  for  its  endurance.  This  arrangement 
applied  only  to  relations  with  Egypt,  and  it  justified  territorial  conces¬ 
sions  on  the  southern  front  only.52  Nonbelligerency  included  elements 
of  stabilization  and  obligation  but  lacked  the  strength  and  binding  force 
of  a  peace  treaty.  It  was  therefore  less  onerous  to  the  parties  involved. 
Although  nonbelligerency  reflected  a  state  of  lingering  mutual  fears 
and  hostility  it  could  nevertheless  legitimize  and  facilitate  Israel's  with¬ 
drawal  from  the  territories. 

The  opposition  restrained  its  criticism  during  the  first  stage  of  the 
negotiations,  which  ended  in  March  1975  when  Kissinger's  mission 
failed  to  bring  the  parties  to  agreement.  The  government  had,  after  all, 
withstood  American  pressures  and  surrendered  no  territory.  "The 
Prime  Minister  responsible  for  taking  that  stand,  hitherto  viewed  as  a 
dullard  and  a  fumbler,  became  a  national  hero  overnight."53  Rabin's  do¬ 
mestic  popularity  was  short-lived,  however,  because  on  September  3, 
1973  he  announced  in  the  Knesset  that  an  agreement  with  Egypt  had 
been  concluded  and  that  it  included  extensive  Israeli  withdrawal  from 
Sinai.  Although  the  premier  insisted  that  the  government  had  not  de¬ 
parted  from  the  basic  principles  presented  by  Meir  on  March  10,  1974, 
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and  that  Israel  had  achieved  its  predetermined  policy  goals,  this  agree¬ 
ment  marked  a  substantial  change  in  policy.  The  agreement  provided 
that  the  conflict  between  Israel  and  Egypt  "shall  not  be  resolved  by  mil¬ 
itary  force  but  by  peaceful  means,"  which  was  in  itself  "a  significant  step 
toward  a  just  and  lasting  peace."  It  was  also  agreed  that  the  parties 
could  not  resort  to  the  threat  or  use  of  military  force  or  blockade  against 
each  other  and  would  observe  the  cease-fire  on  land,  sea,  and  in  the  air. 
Rabin's  government  was  proud  to  announce  that  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict,  an  Arab  government  had  categori¬ 
cally  and  publicly  (without  reference  to  UN  resolutions)  stated  that  the 
conflict  with  Israel  would  not  be  resolved  by  military  force  but  by  peace¬ 
ful  means.  Rabin  told  the  Knesset  that 

the  agreement  with  Egypt  which  we  have  initialed  is  a  very  hopeful 
event.  Its  principal  significance  is  basically  political.  Its  basic  content  is 
that  it  has  been  agreed  that  force  and  fighting  will  not  be  characteristic 
of  Israeli-Egyptian  relations,  that  neither  side  will  resort  to  the  use  of 
force  against  the  other.  A  contractual  and  public  agreement  has  been 
achieved  that  both  states  are  firmly  resolved  to  reach  a  final  and  just 
peace  agreement  through  negotiations.54 

Although  the  thread  of  political  continuity  was  visible,  a  change  had 
taken  place.  The  notion  that  the  territories,  or  parts  of  them,  were  only 
temporarily  in  Israeli  hands,  pending  conciliation,  was  enshrined  in  le¬ 
gally  binding  documents.  Despite  the  government's  claim  that  it  had 
made  no  political  innovation,  the  post-1967  boundaries  on  the  Egyptian 
front  had  conspicuously  contracted.  The  opposition  reverted  to  its  crit¬ 
ical  role.  Begin  denigrated  the  government's  achievement  on  both  pro¬ 
cedural  and  substantive  grounds.  The  government  was  blamed  for  giv¬ 
ing  in  to  American  pressure  rather  than  conducting  its  own  negotiations 
freely.  It  was  also  charged  with  failing  to  obtain  its  most  fundamental 
objective— an  end  to  the  state  of  war.55  Even  though  the  territorial 
concession  on  the  southern  front  was  less  controversial  domestically,  it 
created  a  gap  between  the  government  and  the  opposition. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  interim  agreements,  there  was  a  hiatus 
in  the  diplomatic  activity  triggered  by  the  October  War.  It  was,  however, 
obvious  that  despite  the  relative  tranquillity,  territorial  policy  could  not 
be  frozen  for  long.  The  tranquillity  was  disrupted  by  President  Carter  s 
remark  on  March  6,  1977  that  Israel  would  probably  withdraw  to  the 
pre-1967  borders  with  minor  modifications.  It  became  quite  apparent 
that  the  era  of  stagnation  had  ended  and  that  the  government  would 
have  to  make  new  decisions. 
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Full  Withdrawal  on  One  Front: 

Back  to  First  Principles,  1977-1979 

The  Likud  government  was  formed  on  June  20,  1977.  Its  territorial 
policy  was  not  obscured  in  ambiguous  phrases.  The  newly  elected  pre¬ 
mier,  Menachem  Begin,  spelled  out  the  party's  three  major  principles. 
First,  the  Jewish  nation  has  an  eternal  and  inalienable  historical  right  to 
Eretz  Israel,  the  land  of  its  ancestors.  In  rhetoric  imbued  with  reverence. 
Begin  expressed  the  mystical  bond  between  the  Jewish  people  and  the 
land  of  Israel.  "Eretz  Israel,  the  heart  of  our  forefathers,  our  one  and 
only  land,  we  clung  to  her  over  the  generations.  We  never  cut  off  our 
bond  with  her,  we  prayed  for  her,  yearned  for  her,  loved  her  with  all 
our  heart  and  soul.  We  had  not  forgotten  her  even  one  day  when  we 
were  driven  into  exile."56 

Second,  the  party  insisted  on  direct  peace  negotiations  with  King 
Hussein,  President  Sadat  of  Egypt,  and  President  Assad  of  Syria — to  be 
convened  jointly  and  separately,  directly  or  through  a  friendly  state, 
"whether  in  our  capitals  or  on  neutral  land,  whether  publicly  or  outside 
the  limelight  of  publicity."57  Begin  noted  that  this  requirement  did  not 
constitute  a  policy  change.  All  his  predecessors,  whom  he  named  one 
by  one,  had  also  urged  the  Arab  leaders  to  talk  peace.  The  Likud  pro¬ 
posed  that  the  Geneva  conference  be  reconvened  to  bolster  the  pros¬ 
pects  for  direct  negotiations.  He  suggested  that  three  joint  com¬ 
mittees — Israel-Jordan,  Israel-Egypt,  and  Israel-Syria — be  established 
under  the  auspices  of  the  conference.58  The  purpose  of  these  commit¬ 
tees  would  be  to  negotiate  peace. 

Third,  nonbelligerency,  the  term  introduced  by  Rabin's  cabinet,  was 
considered  a  dead  letter.  Instead,  Begin  insisted  that  "for  the  first  time 
since  the  Six-Day  War,  it  has  been  accepted  by  both  governments,  the 
U.S.  government  and  the  Israeli  government,  that  the  objective[s]  of  the 
negotiations  in  Geneva,  or  for  that  matter  any  negotiations  taking  place 
between  us  and  our  neighbors,  [are]  peace  treaties."59  The  desired  pro¬ 
visions  of  these  were  clearly  stated:  an  end  to  the  state  of  war,  the  fixing 
of  borders,  and  the  establishment  of  full  diplomatic  and  economic  rela¬ 
tions.  The  Likud  was  not  willing  to  embark  on  negotiations  for  anything 
less  than  this. 

Underneath  this  certainty,  however,  there  were  streaks  of  ambiguity. 
Begin  vowed  allegiance  to  Eretz  Israel,  but  he  made  no  reference  to  its 
precise  borders.  Also,  in  his  inauguration  speech  in  the  Knesset,  Begin 
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did  not  mention  extending  Israeli  sovereignty  to  the  territories.60  (He 
did,  however,  broach  the  possibility  that  the  government  might  take 
future  steps  to  extend  Israeli  "law,  jurisdiction  and  administration  over 
the  entire  area  of  Greater  Israel  ,"61)  Although  he  adamantly  rejected  the 
term  "occupied  territories,"  he  made  no  explicit  commitment  to  annex¬ 
ation.  The  most  striking  ambiguity  was  evident  in  the  interpretation  of 
two  UN  resolutions.  In  proposing  the  reconvening  of  the  Geneva  con¬ 
ference,  the  Likud  government  tacitly  accepted  UN  Resolutions  242  and 
338,  which  contained  the  principles  for  a  just  and  lasting  peace  and  a 
call  for  the  withdrawal  of  Israeli  armed  forces  from  territories  occupied 
in  conflict.  In  his  inaugural  speech  Begin  stated,  "The  government  de¬ 
clares  its  readiness  to  participate  in  the  Geneva  conference,  if  it  will  be 
invited  by  the  U.S.  and  the  USSR,  on  the  basis  of  Resolutions  242  and 
338."  It  was  unclear  from  Begin's  explicit  reference  to  these  resolutions 
whether  the  Likud  had,  in  effect,  rescinded  its  habitual  rejection  of 
them  or  whether  Begin's  reference  was  for  tactical  purposes  only. 

The  Labor  Alignment,  now  in  an  oppositionary  role,  challenged  the 
Likud.  The  issue  at  stake  was  more  than  which  tactics  should  be  used 
in  the  search  for  peace,  or  even  the  salience  of  Eretz  Israel  in  the  nation's 
history  or  in  contemporary  politics.  It  was  the  resolution  of  the  Arab- 
Israeli  conflict.  The  Likud  had  reverted  to  the  "one  leap"  attitude  held 
by  Meir.  It  advocated  a  full  peace  without,  however,  mentioning  what 
price  Israel  would  be  willing  to  pay  for  it.  Shimon  Peres,  the  head  of  the 
opposition,  articulated  the  Labor  Alignment's  alternative.  "Between  war 
and  peace  there  is  a  wide  variety  of  possible  arrangements  for  territories 
and  timetables,  and  Israel's  real  interest  is  to  harness  all  these  possibil¬ 
ities  to  the  wagon  of  rejection  of  war,  prevention  of  war,  termination  of 
war  and  true  peace."62  The  Likud's  posture  was  diametrically  opposed 
to  the  Alignment's.  Instead  of  looking  to  peace  as  a  last  stage  in  a  pro¬ 
cess — a  summit  to  be  conquered  after  an  arduous  climb — peace  was  to 
be  the  first  step  on  the  long  road  leading  to  fraternity  and  cooperation. 
Peace  was  the  magic  spell  that  would  open  the  tightly  closed  gates 
guarding  (at  least  some  of)  the  territorial  assets. 

The  presentation  of  the  Likud's  policies  at  the  beginning  of  its  first 
term  in  office  was  only  the  overture  to  the  most  dramatic  event  of  the 
era — the  opening  of  the  peace  process  with  Egypt.  The  differences  be¬ 
tween  the  government  and  the  opposition  were  virtually  obliterated 
when  exuberant  Israelis  welcomed  Anwar  Sadat  on  his  first  visit  to  Is¬ 
rael.  The  peace  plan  that  was  submitted  following  the  historical  visit, 
however,  reactivated  the  discord  between  the  Likud  and  the  opposition. 
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The  plan  entailed  far-reaching  modifications  to  the  government's  terri¬ 
torial  options. 

As  the  years  went  by,  two  of  the  three  Israeli  principles  enunciated 
after  the  Six-Day  War — no  retreat  without  peace  and  direct  negotiations 
only — had  been  eroded.  These  principles  were  restored  in  1977  when 
Sadat's  visit  to  Jerusalem  shattered  Israel's  ostracization  by  all  the  Arab 
states  and  enabled  face-to-face  negotiations  to  take  place.  Evidently,  the 
purpose  of  the  negotiations  was  "no  more  war,  no  more  bloodshed." 
Everyone  involved  understood  that  only  a  full  peace  was  on  the  agenda, 
not  intermediary  arrangements  such  had  been  conducted  by  the  Align¬ 
ment.  The  term  "nonbelligerency"  was  anathema  to  Begin,  who  com¬ 
mented  that  it  was  "a  concept  bearing  no  standing  in  international 
law."63  As  for  the  remaining  principle,  the  Likud  was  not  content  with 
"no  return  to  the  pre-1967  borders,"  but  insisted  that  Eretz  Israel  was 
not  open  to  negotiation.  This  attitude  constituted  a  major  hurdle  for  the 
negotiations,  but  it  was  overcome  by  a  compromise.  In  presenting  the 
peace  proposal  to  the  Knesset,  Begin  proclaimed  that  "Israel  insists  on 
its  right  and  claim  to  sovereignty  over  Judea,  Samaria  and  the  Gaza 
strip;  however,  knowing  there  are  other  claims,  it  proposes  for  the  sake 
of  peace,  to  leave  open  the  problem  of  sovereignty  in  these  areas."64 

By  shrouding  the  issue  in  uncertainty,  the  Likud  was  able  to  both 
remain  faithful  to  its  commitment  to  keep  Eretz  Israel  and  keep  open  its 
option  for  negotiations.  As  an  interim  arrangement,  pending  the  final 
determination  of  sovereignty  over  the  territories,  Israel  offered  the  Arab 
residents  an  administrative  autonomy.  According  to  Moshe  Dayan,  the 
goal  of  this  plan  was  "to  free  ourselves  from  a  situation  in  which  we 
dominate  a  population  of  over  a  million  that  does  not  want  us,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  ensure  the  security  of  Israel  and  our  ties  to  our  home¬ 
land  of  Judea  and  Samaria."65  Israel  never  gave  up  its  control  over  the 
disputed  area.  The  autonomy  plan  allowed  the  Palestinian  Arabs  to  ex¬ 
ercise  self-rule.  But  Israeli  forces  were  to  remain  responsible  for  security 
and  public  order  even  in  the  five-year  transition  period.  According  to 
the  proposal,  the  Israeli  army  would  be  redeployed  to  "security  areas" 
in  the  Jordan  Valley,  along  main  roads,  on  the  Samarian  hilltops,  and  at 
other  strategic  locations.  The  army  would  withdraw  from  all  urban  cen¬ 
ters,  but  it  would  remain  on  the  outskirts  of  large  Arab  towns  so  it  could 
move  swiftly  in  the  event  of  threats  to  Israel's  security.66 

It  is  therefore  evident  that  Israel  did  not  intend  to  rescind  its  claim 
to  control  over  the  West  Bank,  but  merely  to  bring  an  end  to  the  military 
government.  The  Labor  Alignment,  aware  of  this  position,  was  reluc¬ 
tant  to  either  support  or  oppose  the  Likud's  peace  plan.  It  did  not  want 
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to  obstruct  the  first  realistic  chance  for  peace,  but  it  also  could  not  sup¬ 
port  the  intention  to  hold  fast  to  Eretz  Israel.  The  Knesset  vote  on  the 
peace  plan  reflected  Labor's  ambivalence;  all  its  representatives  chose  to 
abstain,  which  left  8  noes  against  64  ayes.67 

The  final  version  of  the  peace  agreement  (known  as  the  Camp  Da¬ 
vid  Accords)  had  two  parts.  The  first  part  included  Israel's  promise  to 
withdraw  from  all  of  Sinai  in  return  for  peace  and  normalization  of  re¬ 
lations.  Although  Egypt  was  to  exercise  its  sovereignty  over  the  relin¬ 
quished  areas,  it  agreed  to  certain  security  arrangements.  The  second 
part  contained  a  self-rule,  or  autonomy,  plan  for  the  Arab  inhabitants  of 
Judea,  Samaria,  and  Gaza.  The  first  part  of  the  contract  was  clear  and 
explicit,  but  the  second  part  was  ambiguous  and,  in  places,  even  ob¬ 
scure.  Its  main  feature  was  the  five-year  transition  period,  at  the  end  of 
which  the  "final  status"  of  the  remaining  territories  was  to  be  deter¬ 
mined.  There  was  a  tacit  acknowledgment  of  Israel's  special  position  in 
Judea,  Samaria,  and  Gaza,  which  granted  her  a  veto  on  issues  such  as 
the  setting  up  of  a  Palestinian  state,  a  strong  role  in  internal  security, 
and  a  substantial  say  in  the  determination  of  the  specific  powers  and 
responsibilities  of  the  self-governing  authority.  These  provisions  made 
the  Israeli  territorial  concessions  in  Sinai  more  bearable  and  less  costly. 
In  its  reaction  to  the  final  version  of  the  peace  contract,  the  opposition 
was  once  again  torn  between  supporting  peace  and  rejecting  tacit  ter¬ 
ritorial  expansion  in  the  West  Bank.  There  were  three  major  points  of 
controversy  between  the  opposition  and  the  government:  (1)  the  fate  of 
Israeli  settlements;  (2)  the  effect  on  UN  resolution  242,  and  (3)  the  au¬ 
tonomy  plan. 

According  to  Begin's  original  plan,  the  eighteen  Jewish  settlements 
in  Sinai— excluding  those  in  the  Gaza  Strip— were  to  remain  under  Is¬ 
raeli  protection  and  subject  to  Israeli  law.  As  negotiations  proceeded,  it 
became  evident  that  this  provision  was  totally  unacceptable  to  Egypt. 
Sadat  made  it  clear  that  the  removal  of  the  Sinai  settlements  was  a  con¬ 
dition  for  signing  and  putting  into  effect  the  Camp  David  agreements. 
The  Alignment  was  divided  on  the  issue,  but,  in  the  Knesset,  it  pre¬ 
sented  a  united  front  against  the  removal  of  settlements.68  Given  Egypt's 
position,  this  implied  no  peace  agreement. 

A  major  concern  for  Labor  was  the  lack  of  a  rapprochement  with 
Jordan  following  Israel's  conciliation  with  Egypt.  In  accordance  with  its 
Jordanian  orientation.  Labor  disputed  the  Likud's  interpretation  of  UN 
Resolution  242,  which  virtually  excluded  any  fruitful  negotiations  with 
Jordan.  In  its  apparent  adoption  of  Resolution  242,  the  Likud  had  ac¬ 
cepted  the  very  principle  that  had  prompted  its  secession  from  the  gov- 
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ernment  coalition  eight  years  earlier.  It  soon  became  apparent,  however, 
that  the  government  had  its  own  version  of  242,  a  version  that  was  to¬ 
tally  at  odds  with  the  international,  as  well  as  the  Alignment  inter¬ 
pretation.  The  Likud's  interpretation  of  UN  242  did  not  stress  its 
operational  clauses,  but  rather  its  preamble,  which  denied  the  right  of 
acquisition  of  land  resulting  from  an  act  of  aggression.  Because  the  1967 
war  was  a  defensive  action,  the  Likud  considered  the  demand  for  Israeli 
withdrawal  to  be  groundless.  According  to  this  interpretation,  Israel's 
temporary  consent  to  refrain  from  extending  Israeli  law  to  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  disputed  lands  was  a  genuine  implementation  of  242.  This 
was  the  ultimate  concession  that  the  Likud  was  willing  to  make  on  the 
eastern  front.  In  contrast,  the  Alignment  accepted  the  principles  of  UN 
Resolution  242  at  their  face  value:  withdrawal  from  territories  in  all 
fronts.69  Abba  Eban  stated  that  unless  the  principles  of  territorial 
concessions  were  applied  to  all  fronts,  the  peace  process  was  sure  to 
fail.70  By  1978  Labor's  Jordanian  orientation  was  well  established,  and 
an  agreement  with  Israel's  eastern  neighbor  was  perceived  to  offer  a 
solution  to  Israel's  most  immediate  security  needs.71 

The  autonomy  plan  that  was  to  determine  the  territories'  future  fate 
was  another  source  of  interparty  controversy.  The  government  stuck  to 
its  view  that  autonomy  was  the  only  feasible  means  of  ensuring  Israel's 
retention  of  the  territories.  Labor  rejected  autonomy  for  two  reasons. 
One  (expressed  by  Allon)  involved  the  realization  that  autonomy  was  a 
device  to  perpetuate  Israeli  control  in  Greater  Israel.72  The  other  was 
Labor's  assessment  that  the  autonomy  plan  would  "prompt  the  birth  of 
a  Palestinian  entity,  to  become  thereafter  a  Palestinian  state  within  the 
1967  boundaries."73  The  Alignment,  however,  could  present  no  alter¬ 
native  except  a  partial  withdrawal  from  the  West  Bank,  which  was  to¬ 
tally  unacceptable  to  those  who  were  authorized  to  decide  official  policy. 

Although  there  was  much  expression  of  vocal  disagreement  with 
the  government,  consensus  prevailed  when  it  came  to  voting.  Contrary 
to  Peres'  assertion  that  the  "national  consensus  has  sunk  into  the  sands 
of  Sinai,"74  Knesset  unity  over  the  peace  proposals  was  impressive.  The 
Alignment's  leader  said  that  although  his  party  was  not  enthusiastic 
about  the  peace  agreement  (given  the  concession  Israel  made  in  Sinai 
and  the  problems  involved  in  the  autonomy  plan),  it  would  support  the 
government  to  give  peace  a  chance.75  On  September  27,  1978  the  Camp 
David  Accords  were  supported  by  24  out  of  31  Alignment  MKs,  with 
only  four  of  the  remaining  seven  voting  against  it.  On  March  20,  1979 
the  peace  agreements  were  overwhelmingly  supported — 93  in  favor,  12 
against.  Only  two  of  the  objectors  were  Alignment  members.  Despite 
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the  deviations  from  Israel's  original  policies  that  were  incorporated  in 
the  accords,  the  government  encountered  no  serious  constraints  in  its 
move  toward  peace. 

Reaffirming  the  Principle  of  Nonwithdrawal: 
Annexation  of  Territories,  1980-1982 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  treaty,  Israel's  government  took 
stock  of  the  remaining  territorial  assets,  Judea,  Samaria,  and  Gaza — all 
considered  nonreturnable  and  nonnegotiable.  The  government  did  not 
rush  into  the  autonomy  talks.  In  fact,  it  tried  hard  to  hinder  them.  Al¬ 
though  the  team  negotiating  the  autonomy  plan  convened  intensively 
for  about  a  year  and  a  half,  the  deliberations  came  to  naught.  The  au¬ 
tonomy  talks  did  not  provide  an  adequate  opportunity  to  narrow  the 
gap  between  the  parties,  despite  substantial  efforts  made  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  representatives,  Robert  Strauss  and  Saul  Linowitz.  In  May  1980 
Sadat  suspended  Egyptian  participation  in  the  talks,  ostensibly  because 
of  the  Knesset's  discussion  of  the  Jerusalem  Law  (see  below).  The  talks 
resumed  in  July  but  were  suspended  in  early  August  upon  the  final 
adoption  of  this  law.  They  were  again  resumed  in  November  1981,  but 
terminated  with  the  eruption  of  the  Lebanon  war.  The  inability  of  the 
parties  to  reach  an  agreement  on  autonomy  reflected  the  widely  diverg¬ 
ing  positions  of  Israel  and  Egypt  and  the  failure  to  involve  other  par¬ 
ties — chiefly  Jordan — in  the  deliberations. 

The  Likud  was  not  displeased  with  the  accumulating  obstacles.  It 
parried  the  issue,  anticipating  that  Israel  would  ultimately  maintain 
control  over  the  area.  This  approach  was  rejected  by  two  senior  minis¬ 
ters:  Moshe  Dayan,  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  who  resigned  in  October 

1979,  and  Ezer  Weizman,  minister  of  defense,  who  followed  suit  in  May 

1980.  The  government's  incumbency,  however,  was  not  interrupted. 
Surprisingly,  the  stalling  of  the  autonomy  talks  did  not  impede  Israel  s 

new  friendly  relationship  with  Egypt. 

The  government  took  several  measures  to  emphasize  its  determi¬ 
nation  to  retain  control  of  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza.  Israel  informed 
American  and  Egyptian  delegations  to  the  peace  talks  that  the  evacua¬ 
tion  from  Sinai  should  not  be  regarded  as  a  precedent  for  future  actions 
on  the  eastern  or  northern  fronts.  Israel  would  remove  neither  its  settle¬ 
ments  nor  its  military  presence  in  those  areas.  Autonomy  for  the  Arab 
population  in  those  territories  would  be  accompanied  by  a  continued 
Israeli  presence.76  Israel  thus  appeared  to  be  having  its  cake  and  eating 
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it  too;  it  concluded  a  peace  treaty  while  retaining  the  most  cherished 
territory  of  the  West  Bank. 

The  Israeli  government  honored  its  commitments.  It  withdrew  its 
armed  forces  from  Sinai  and  started  to  uproot,  with  great  pain  and  an¬ 
guish,  the  Jewish  settlements  in  northern  Sinai.  Meanwhile,  it  diverted 
attention  to  other  areas — East  Jerusalem  and  the  Golan  Heights.  Jeru¬ 
salem,  the  most  complex  and  emotion-laden  aspect  of  the  Arab-Israeli 
conflict,  was  avoided  by  those  who  drafted  the  Camp  David  Accords. 
Successive  Israeli  governments  had  regarded  the  city  as  the  living  sym¬ 
bol  of  the  Jews'  return  to  the  cradle  of  their  nationhood,  and  they  were 
relentlessly  determined  to  retain  control  over  it.  The  bill,  submitted  on 
May  14,  1980,  to  annex  the  eastern  part  of  Jerusalem,  was  introduced 
not  by  the  government  or  a  member  of  the  coalition,  but  by  MK  Geula 
Cohen  of  the  Hatehiya  (Revival)  Party.  Cohen  had  left  Herut  because 
she  opposed  the  peace  process.  The  Jerusalem  bill  submitted  to  the 
Knesset  by  Cohen  succinctly  outlines  Israel's  policy: 

•  Jerusalem  is  the  capital  of  Israel. 

•  The  integrity  and  unity  of  Greater  Jerusalem,  as  bounded  fol¬ 
lowing  the  Six-Day  War,  shall  not  be  violated. 

•  The  permanent  seat  of  the  president,  the  Knesset,  the  govern¬ 
ment,  and  the  supreme  court  shall  be  in  Jerusalem. 

Cohen's  bill  sparked  an  international  controversy,  but  it  was 
strongly  supported  by  the  Knesset  (69  to  15).  Because  Israel  already  con¬ 
trolled  united  Jerusalem  by  virtue  of  a  law  enacted  in  1967,  the  bill  did 
not  introduce  any  practical  changes.77  Nevertheless,  the  opposition  pre¬ 
dicted  fierce  international  objection  and  was  apprehensive  about  its  out¬ 
come.  But  for  its  own  internal  reasons  it  did  not  seriously  obstruct  the 
government.78 

The  next  bill  of  annexation,  which  dealt  with  the  Golan  Heights, 
provoked  more  opposition.  Once  again  Cohen  submitted  a  private 
member's  bill,  which  was  referred  to  the  government  "for  study  and 
opinion"  in  accordance  with  Israeli  legal  procedures.  When  it  was 
brought  to  the  Knesset  for  approval,  however,  the  bill  was  defeated  by 
a  45  to  13  vote,  with  5  abstentions.  The  government  refused  to  let  Cohen 
reap  the  fruits  of  what  seemed  to  be  an  effective  electoral  ploy.79  The 
proposal  to  annex  the  Golan  Heights  was  resubmitted  by  Begin  himself 
on  December  14,  1981.  The  bill  was  adopted  very  hastily,  the  cabinet 
approved  it  at  midday,  and  by  midnight  the  Knesset  had  passed  the 
resolution  and  announced  the  immediate  application  of  Israeli  law,  ju- 
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Table  1 

Selected  Knesset  Regulations  Regarding  the  Territories 


Date 

Distribution  of 
Vote 

For  Against 

Resolution 

June  12,  1967 

no  vote3 

Direct  negotiations  toward 
peace  pact 

Aug.  4,  1970 

80 

Acceptance  of  Jarring  Mission 

June  9,  1971 

majority 

Readiness  for  partial  retreat 
from  Suez  Canal 

Jan.  22,  1974 

76 

35 

Separation  of  forces  with 

Egypt 

May  30,  1974 

76 

36 

Separation  of  forces  with 

Syria 

Sept.  3,  1975 

70 

43 

Interim  agreement  with  Egypt 

Dec.  28,  1977 

64 

8 

Israel's  peace  plan 

Sept.  27,  1978 

84 

19 

Camp  David  Accords 

March  21,  1979 

95 

18 

Peace  agreement 

July  30,  1980 

69 

15 

Annexation  of  Jerusalem 

Dec.  14,  1981 

63 

21 

Annexation  of  Golan  Heights 

Sources:  KM  49:  2331;  58:  2798;  61:  2708;  69:  61;  70:  1509;  74:  4136;  81:  997;  83:  4194;  85: 
2088;  89:  4325. 

"“Premier's  statement  on  the  military  and  political  battle  approved  unanimously  by  the 
Knesset. 


risdiction,  and  administration  to  the  Golan  Heights.  The  Alignment  de¬ 
cided  to  boycott  the  Knesset  proceedings  in  protest  against  their  un¬ 
precedented  speed,  but  eight  Labor  MKs  joined  the  coalition  to  vote  for 
the  bill.  The  reasons  enumerated  for  the  annexation  by  the  premier 
were  historical,  strategic,  and  moral.  In  his  short  speech  Begin  recalled 
Syria's  intransigence,  its  persistent  rejection  of  conciliation,  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  Golan  to  Israel's  defense,  and  the  public  consensus  over  the 
issue.80  The  support  in  the  Knesset  (63  to  21)  reflected  not  so  much  a 
consensus  as  much  as  the  confusion  and  vacillation  of  the  Labor  Align¬ 
ment,  which  was  once  again  caught  between  its  antagonism  to  any 
move  designed  to  render  Israel's  retention  of  the  territories  permanent 
and  the  electoral  imperatives.  The  few  Laborites  who  did  support  the 
bill  of  annexation  reflected  the  decision  of  one  of  its  most  important 
components.  Labor's  decision  not  to  participate  in  the  vote  demon- 
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strated  the  rift  between  those  for  whom  the  territories  were  an  inescap¬ 
able  burden  and  those  for  whom  they  were  a  blessed  asset. 

Why  did  Israel  resort  to  annexing  territories  when  a  mood  of  con¬ 
ciliation  was  pervading  the  country  and  the  peace  process  was  in  full 
swing?  The  answer  lies  in  the  intricacies  of  Israeli  party  politics,  which 
enabled  a  marginal  party,  Hatehiya,  to  submit  a  proposal  that  neither 
the  government  nor  the  opposition  could  afford  to  reject.  Nevertheless, 
the  initiative  of  this  arch-nationalistic  party  could  not  have  been  suc¬ 
cessful  if  it  had  not  been  compatible  with  the  government's  (and  some 
of  the  opposition's)  fundamental  choices.  Israel  had  surrendered  a  re¬ 
mote  area,  the  Sinai,  which  was  not  historically  a  part  of  Eretz  Israel.81 
But  Jerusalem  and  the  Golan  Heights  were  a  different  matter.  The  capital 
city  of  the  state  was  a  symbol  of  ancient  nationhood;  the  northern  hills 
were  conceivably  vital  for  the  newly  independent  nation's  defense.  The 
annexation  of  both  areas  served  the  incumbent  government's  purpose 
by  reminding  the  world  that  territories  were  not  only  means  to  attain 
goals — including  peace — but  were  goals  in  themselves. 


Summary 

Israel's  territorial  policy  evolved  in  five  consecutive,  but  nonlinear, 
phases.  In  the  first  phase  the  government,  immobilized  by  the  1967  vic¬ 
tory,  formulated  a  threefold  principle  regarding  the  captured  territories: 
no  complete  withdrawal  to  the  prewar  borders;  no  partial  withdrawal 
for  less  than  a  contractual  peace;  and  no  indirect  peace  negotiations. 
The  first  phase  ended  when  Israel  accepted  the  Rogers  Initiative  and 
agreed  to  enter  talks,  thereby  acknowledging  the  principle  of  media¬ 
tion.  It  also  agreed  to  consider  a  partial  retreat  for  less  than  total  peace. 
This  readiness,  however,  did  not  materialize  until  the  third  phase,  upon 
conclusion  of  the  interim  agreements  that  resulted  from  the  separation- 
of-forces  agreements  between  the  belligerent  armies.  Not  only  did  a 
mediator  play  the  dominant  role  in  bridging  the  gap  between  the  ad¬ 
versaries,  but  the  partial  arrangements  were  also  legitimized  as  a  goal 
justifying  retreat.  Some  ingredients  of  peace  had  been  secured  for  some 
territorial  concessions.  The  novelty  of  this  phase  resided  in  the  linkage 
between  lands  and  peace  that  became  clearly  visible  in  the  trade-off 
of  1975.  This  linkage  had  its  limitations,  however,  because  the  two  in¬ 
volved  parties,  Israel  and  Egypt,  refused  to  cross  one  line.  Israel  would 
not  return  all  the  lands  captured  in  1967,  even  on  one  front,  and  Egypt 
stubbornly  refused  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  peace.  These  hurdles  were 
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crossed  in  the  fourth  phase,  when  Israel,  under  a  new  government, 
reversed  the  process  by  insisting  on  a  contractual  peace  arrived  at  by 
direct  negotiations.  The  Likud  was  prepared  to  return  a  vast  portion  of 
territories,  albeit  in  only  one  zone.  But  the  concomitant  annexation  of 
East  Jerusalem  and  the  Golan  Heights  in  the  fifth  phase  closed  any  fore¬ 
seeable  option  of  withdrawal  from  these  areas.  The  only  territory  open 
for  negotiations  was  therefore  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza,  lands  of  mem¬ 
ories  and  aspirations  for  both  the  conflicting  nations.  The  door  was  ajar 
for  negotiations  that  had  suddenly  become  defunct  and  inappropriate. 

The  opposition's  reaction  to  the  government's  decisions  also  did  not 
follow  a  linear  trend.  Table  1  presents  the  ten  most  important  decisions 
on  territorial  policy  and  indicates  the  share  of  support  enjoyed  by  the 
coalition  and  the  opposition.  Because  the  government  always  secured  a 
parliamentary  majority,  it  was  never  toppled  on  account  of  its  territorial 
policy.  The  constraint  applied  by  the  opposition  was  not  restricted  to  its 
numerical  power  in  the  Knesset,  however.  When  the  national  unity  gov¬ 
ernment  was  in  power  (between  June  1967  and  August  1970),  opposi¬ 
tion  was  vociferous  but  extremely  marginal.  When  Gahal,  and  then  the 
Likud,  resumed  their  oppositionary  role,  they  presented  a  clear  alter¬ 
native  to  the  official  policy  by  persistently  and  unequivocally  promoting 
Eretz  Israel.  Nevertheless,  the  coalition  had  no  difficulty  in  mustering 
wide  support  among  its  own  members.  A  different  situation  emerged 
when  the  Alignment  was  the  party  in  opposition.  The  government 
could  still  muster  a  sizable  (and  on  two  occasions  a  remarkable)  majority 
in  support  of  its  decisions.  But  it  was  up  against  its  own  party,  which 
was  not  internally  united;  the  parliamentary  opposition  actually  agreed 
with  the  government  on  many  vital  issues.  The  opposition  maintained 
its  own  order  of  priorities  but  did  not  really  obstruct  government  policy. 
Consequently,  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  having  been  a  source  of  serious 
constraint. 


TWO 


Behavior: 

The  Implementation  of  Policy 


The  implementation  of  Israel's  territorial  policy  had  tangible  repercus¬ 
sions  in  the  real  world.  If  the  government  decided  to  withdraw  from 
territory,  Israeli  armed  forces  had  to  be  removed.  If  it  decided  to  stay 
put,  however,  it  had  to  make  arrangements  to  bolster  Israel's  control  in 
the  area.  Such  arrangements  included  both  a  military  presence  and  the 
establishment  of  civilian  Jewish  settlements.  Settlements  were  not  cre¬ 
ated  because  pre-June  1967  Israel  was  too  small  to  absorb  all  the  Jews 
who  wanted  to  live  there.  They  were  created  expressly  to  implement 
the  government's  territorial  policy. 

Since  1967  the  question  of  settlement  in  the  territories  has  con¬ 
founded  and  fettered  all  Israeli  governments.  The  questions  of  whether, 
where,  and  when  to  settle  parts  of  the  territories  have  continually  re¬ 
curred.  The  answers  given  have  often  been  spur  of  the  moment  and 
ambivalent,  but  this  equivocation  has  not  impeded  action.  During  the 
period  under  discussion  129  settlements,  inhabited  by  some  27  thou¬ 
sand  Israeli  Jews,  were  founded  in  the  territories.  The  settlers'  caravans 
became  the  symbol  of  Israel's  determination  to  retain  the  territories.  The 
establishment  of  settlements  was  more  convincing  evidence  of  policy 
than  verbal  statements.  At  the  same  time,  settlement  had  a  dynamics  of 
its  own.  It  not  only  reflected  authoritative  choice  but  determined  it,  in¬ 
troducing  constraints  that  could  not  be  removed. 
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In  this  chapter  I  will  first  present  a  short  account  of  the  historical 
and  ideological  bases  for  settlement  activity.  Second,  I  will  examine  the 
infrastructure  of  the  settlements,  including  the  social,  political,  and  eco¬ 
nomic  attributes  of  the  settlers.  Third,  I  will  analyze  the  political  process 
of  forming  the  settlements.  The  question  to  be  asked  here  is  to  what 
extent  policymakers  were  consistent  in  their  behavior.  Was  the  settle¬ 
ment  activity  congruent  with  the  political  decisions  delineated  above? 


Ideological  Origins 

Settlement  of  the  land  was  one  of  Zionism's  fundamental  tenets.  It 
was  especially  important  to  socialist  Zionists.  Working  on  the  land  was 
a  means  of  individual  redemption,  of  forging  a  new  nation,  and  of  de¬ 
termining  the  borders  of  the  proposed  sovereign  state. 

The  exiled  Jews  had  been  restricted  for  centuries  to  those  occupa¬ 
tions  approved  by  the  Gentile  authorities.  Zionists  believed  that  becom¬ 
ing  pioneers  would  transform  the  returned  exiles  into  manual  laborers 
in  agriculture  and  industry.  The  image  of  the  pioneer  settler  was  forged 
during  the  formative  years  of  Jewish  settlement  in  the  prestate  era.  A 
pioneer  was  by  definition  self-sacrificing,  engaged  in  agricultural  or 
other  manual  work,  self-reliant,  and  culturally  rejuvenated.  The  "new 
Jew"  was  willing  to  live  an  ascetic  life,  immersed  in  physical  labor.  He 
was  able  to  defend  himself  and  to  renounce  the  customs  and  habits  of 
exile.  All  these  features  diverged  markedly  from  the  caricature  of  the 
Jew  in  exile.  They  were  to  be  acquired  by  an  individual's  complete  trans¬ 
formation.  One  was  to  leave  one's  urban  home  in  Europe  for  the  deserts 
and  swamps  of  Palestine,  resign  one's  white-collar  or  other  "luft"  oc¬ 
cupations,  and  embrace  work  on  the  land.  One  was  also  to  abandon 
one's  predominantly  religious  environment,  imbued  with  traditional 
cultural  symbols,  for  a  secular  culture  based  on  the  revived  Hebrew  lan¬ 
guage.  Reclaiming  land  was  conceived  to  be  the  ideal  vehicle  for  this 
personal  transformation.  Far  from  only  offering  a  livelihood,  it  was  first 
and  foremost  seen  as  providing  personal  redemption  from  the  deform¬ 
ities  of  exile.1 

Returning  to  the  land  did  not  only  serve  the  individual  pioneer, 
who,  according  to  the  words  of  a  famous  Hebrew  folk  song,  arrived  in 
Eretz  Israel  "to  build  and  be  built."  It  also  furthered  the  collective  goal 
of  nation  building.  For  the  founders  of  socialist  Zionism,  the  return  to 
Eretz  Israel  was  embodied  in  a  return  to  its  soil.2  Berl  Katzenelson  de¬ 
scribed  Jewish  immigration  to  Eretz  Israel  as  a  "loud  and  bitter  roar  of 
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a  landless  people  .  .  .  the  roar  of  a  people  uprooted  from  the  life  of  the 
land  and  living  the  life  of  a  leaf,  drifting  from  one  generation  to  the 
other,  that  at  the  end  of  days  yearned  to  heal  the  injustice  of  generations 
and  returned,  wholeheartedly  to  their  homeland."3 

Returning  to  the  land  was  thus  a  means  of  both  remedying  an  his¬ 
torical  injustice  and  building  a  future.  The  revival  of  the  nation  could 
not  possibly  have  happened  without  toil  on  the  land  and  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  Jewish  settlements.4  The  significance  of  settlement  is  made  crys¬ 
tal  clear  in  the  writings  of  Yitzhak  Tabenkin,  the  founder  of  Achdut 
Haavoda  and  the  affiliated  kibbutz  movement,  Hakibbutz  Hameuchad. 
Tabenkin  perceived  settlement  as  the  paramount  means  of  bringing 
about  the  Zionist  revolution.  In  biblical  times  settlement  had  enabled 
Jews  to  achieve  political  sovereignty  in  Canaan.  Similarly,  cultivating  the 
desert  and  reclaiming  barren  land  would  enable  Jews  to  claim  the  right 
to  their  land  in  modern  times.  The  first  pioneers  did  not  limit  the  con¬ 
cept  of  settlement  to  agricultural  activity,  but  expanded  it  to  other  pro¬ 
ductive  endeavors  geared  to  "the  transformation  of  nature  and  its 
conquest  for  the  sake  of  human  livelihood."5  The  wide  definition  of 
settlement  thus  covered  all  agricultural,  maritime,  industrial,  and  trans¬ 
port  enterprises.6 

Settlement  was  also  a  fundamental  concept  in  the  writings  of  Yigal 
Allon,  Tabenkin's  follower  and  devotee.  For  Allon,  settling  the  land  was 
tantamount  to  conquering  the  land,  because  the  zones  of  Jewish  settle¬ 
ment  were  coterminous  with  the  geographical  boundaries  of  Jewish  po¬ 
litical  power.  Without  the  settlements,  the  sovereignty  of  Israel  could 
not  have  been  achieved.7  "Zionism's  full  implementation  has  been  and 
will  be  carried  out  primarily  by  settlement.  Settlement  has  been  and  will 
be  the  foundation  of  the  social-national  revolution  of  the  People  in  their 
Land  .  .  .  There  is  no  goal  more  sacred  than  pioneer  settlement  on  the 
land."8  Settlement  also  had  a  strategic  value.  "A  dense  network  of  settle¬ 
ments,  inhabited  by  settlers  toiling  on  their  land,  shepherds  tending 
their  flocks  and  guarding  their  crop  is  the  substantial  guarantee  of  Is¬ 
rael's  control  of  its  borders."9 

Settlements  were  therefore  intended  to  delineate  future  borders. 
Yishuv  (prestate)  experience  had  shown  that  frontiers  were  determined 
by  the  location  of  Jewish  settlements.  The  inclusion  of  Upper  Galilee 
(the  Galilee  panhandle)  in  the  1948  UN  partition  proposal  was  possible 
only  because  Jewish  settlements  crisscrossed  the  area.  The  purpose  of 
the  founding  of  eleven  new  settlements  in  the  Negev  on  October  6,  1946 
was  to  ensure  that  those  areas  would  not  be  excluded  from  the  future 
state.10  The  enlargement  of  the  designated  Jewish  state  from  the  Peel 
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scheme  in  1937  to  the  UN  scheme  in  1947  has  been  attributed  to  the 
placement  of  Jewish  settlements  throughout  the  country.  When  Britain 
banned  new  Jewish  settlements  in  areas  designated  for  the  Arab  state, 
the  Yishuv  leaders  immediately  accelerated  the  process  of  settlement  as 
a  prime  instrument  for  creating  political  realities.  As  stated  by  Moshe 
Sharrett  (Shertok),  "From  a  political  perspective  I  know  of  no  tenet  more 
urgent  and  war-means  more  effective  than  the  forming  of  our  settle¬ 
ments  in  these  areas  and  establishing  facts."11 

After  the  establishment  of  the  Jewish  state,  settlement  was  no 
longer  regarded  as  a  primary  means  of  determining  boundaries,  but  as 
a  way  to  protect  the  border  areas.  In  the  1930s  security  had  been  one  of 
the  main  considerations  in  selecting  sites  for  new  settlements.12  In  later 
years,  however,  the  settlements  were  themselves  perceived  as  an  instru¬ 
ment  of  national  defense.  They  served  as  bases  for  the  training  of  para¬ 
military  personnel  and  as  weapons  storage  depots  for  the  merging 
armed  forces.  Settlements  played  a  unique  role  in  the  War  of  Indepen¬ 
dence;  kibbutzim  held  up  the  enemy  forces  and  gave  military  reinforce¬ 
ments  time  to  assemble.  Kibbutz  Degania  halted  a  Syrian  armored 
thrust  toward  the  Galilee.  In  the  Negev,  Kibbutz  Yad  Mordechai  single- 
handedly  held  off  an  Egyptian  armored  column,  giving  the  IDF  time  to 
strengthen  its  defenses. 

The  protracted  conflict  between  Israel  and  the  Arab  states  has  made 
the  settlements'  role  in  providing  security  less  effective.  In  an  era  of 
modern  warfare  that  includes  Soviet  advanced  missiles  such  as  FROG 
and  Scud,  border  settlements  can  hardly  arrest  the  enemy's  advance. 
There  are  also  women  and  children  living  in  the  settlements  who  have 
to  be  hastily  evacuated.  This  liability  became  conspicuous  during  the 
Yom  Kippur  War,  when  the  evacuation  of  civilians  in  Golan  settlements 
actually  impeded  the  IDF's  ability  to  operate  in  the  area.13 

Nevertheless,  settlements  were  still  regarded  as  a  means  of  planting 
an  enduring  Israeli  presence  in  disputed  areas.  The  precept  "no  aban¬ 
donment  of  settlements,"  sanctified  by  the  blood  of  the  defenders  of  Tel 
Chai  in  1919,  was  adopted  as  a  national  slogan  by  both  the  Labor  and 
Revisionist  Zionists.  Although  a  few  settlements  were  abandoned  dur¬ 
ing  the  1948  war,  their  desertion  was  perceived  as  a  national  disgrace.14 
The  public  uproar  over  the  evacuation  of  the  settlements  in  the  Rafah 
Salient  in  1982  also  stemmed  from  the  national  commitment  not  to  yield 
a  settlement  at  any  price.  Settlements  could  not  be  abandoned,  because 
they  were  seen  as  the  stronghold  of  a  nation  returning  to  its  land.  The 
significance  of  settlements  was  not  only  their  security  value;  they  were 
living  testimony  to  the  bonds  between  the  people  and  the  land. 
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Table  2 

Settlements  in  the  Territories,  by  Region  and 
Year  of  Establishment 


Year 

Golan 

Judea  &  Samaria 

Jordan  Valley 

Sinai 

Total 

1967 

3 

1 

1 

5 

1968 

6 

1 

3 

10 

1969 

1 

1 

1970 

1 

2 

4 

1 

8 

1971 

2 

1 

11 

U 

1972 

2 

1 

5 

8 

1973 

2 

2 

1 

5 

1974 

2 

2 

1975 

4 

1 

3 

8 

1976 

4 

2 

1 

7 

1977 

1 

8 

5 

2 

16 

1978 

3 

6 

2 

5 

16 

1979 

3 

1 

4 

1980 

1 

8 

1 

10 

1981 

1 

11 

2 

14 

1982 

2 

6 

2 

10 

total 

30 

50 

26 

32 

138® 

Sources:  Aharon  Bier,  Settlement  in  Eretz  Israel  Since  the  Six  Day  War  (Jerusalem:  Bier,  1981); 

Information  given  by  local  councils. 

including  7  Nahal  (IDF  Settlement  Unit)  installations. 


The  Socioeconomic  Infrastructure 

An  extensive  network  of  Jewish  settlements  was  created  during  the 
first  fifteen  years  of  Israeli  control.  By  December  1982,  129  installations 
had  been  established  throughout  the  territories.  They  were  concen¬ 
trated  in  five  main  areas:  50  on  the  West  Bank,  26  in  the  Jordan  Valley, 
32  in  the  Sinai  and  Gaza  Strip  (most  of  which  were  evacuated  under  the 
terms  of  the  Israeli-Egyptian  peace  treaty),  and  30  in  the  Golan  Heights 
(see  Table  2). 

The  total  number  of  Jews  living  in  the  territories  was  27,200.  The 
geographical  dispersion  of  settlements  reflects  the  authoritative  choice. 
Until  1977  most  of  the  settlements  were  established  near  the  cease-fire 
lines  in  the  Jordan  Valley  and  on  the  Golan  Heights.  The  Rafah  Salient 
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south  of  the  Gaza  Strip  was  settled  to  separate  Sinai  and  the  Gaza  Strip. 
Since  the  advent  of  the  Likud  government  in  1977,  the  focus  of  settle¬ 
ment  has  shifted  to  the  West  Bank,  that  is,  Judea  and  Samaria.  Sprin¬ 
kling  the  territories  with  Jews  has  been  a  costly  project,  requiring  mas¬ 
sive  funds  and  a  consequent  diversion  of  national  resources.  Details  of 
the  financing  must  be  mainly  gleaned  from  occasional  press  reports, 
supplemented  with  a  lot  of  guesswork.  The  term  "settlement"  is  no¬ 
where  to  be  found  in  annual  budget  proposals.  The  pertinent  expendi¬ 
tures  (reportedly  abundant)  appear  under  all  kinds  of  headings  like  "ru¬ 
ral  construction,"  which  conceal  their  real  purpose. 

Expenditures  in  the  territories  were  distributed  among  all  govern¬ 
ment  ministries  and  disguised  in  their  budgets.  The  Ministry  of  Edu¬ 
cation  finances  the  schools  set  up  for  the  children  of  the  settlements, 
the  Ministry  of  Construction  is  responsible  for  housing,  and  the  Min¬ 
istry  of  Religious  Affairs  pays  for  religious  needs.  These  are  only  a  few 
examples  that  illustrate  how  the  government  has  camouflaged  its  ex¬ 
penditures  in  the  territories.  The  secrecy  shrouding  this  spending  has 
been  both  ridiculed  and  criticized.15  Criticism  has  been  especially  harsh 
when  a  comparison  has  been  made  between  investment  in  the  West 
Bank  and  that  in  the  long-established  development  towns  that  are  still 
groping  for  resources  and  coping  with  severe  financial  difficulties.16 

Both  in  the  pre-  and  poststate  eras  settlement  was  traditionally  car¬ 
ried  out  by  specialist  organizations.  Operating  with  expertise  based  on 
experience,  these  organizations  were  responsible  for  recruiting  people 
and  acquiring  funds.  One  of  their  basic  sources  of  power,  however,  was 
their  linkage  (both  organizational  and  ideological)  to  political  parties. 
Three  settlement  organizations  are  affiliated  with  the  Labor  move¬ 
ment,17  Beitar  is  affiliated  with  Herut,  and  Oved  Tzioni  has  in  the  past 
been  affiliated  with  the  Independent  Liberal  Party.18  Two  organizations 
are  linked  to  the  NRP.  Amana,  the  autonomous  settlement  organization 
of  Gush  Emunim,  was  formed  in  1977.  This  was  the  first  Israeli  settle¬ 
ment  organization  to  be  established  that  was  not  linked  to  a  political 
party.  (Gush  Emunim  is  discussed  at  length  in  Chapter  4.) 

A  look  at  Table  3,  which  shows  the  organizational  affiliation  of 
settlements  in  the  territories,  indicates  that  all  organizations  eventually 
crossed  over  the  Green  Line  (the  pre-June  1967  armistice  lines).  There 
have  nevertheless  been  some  variations  that  indicate  political  prefer¬ 
ences.  Although  all  settlement  organizations  have  been  active  in  the 
Golan  Heights,  the  Jordan  Valley,  and  the  Sinai  Peninsula,  different  or¬ 
ganizations  have  favored  some  areas  over  others.  Hakibbutz  Haartzi 
(Mapam)  has  restricted  itself  to  settlement  in  the  Golan  areas  bordering 
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Table  3 

Settlements  in  the  Territories,  1982,  by  Political 
Affiliation  and  Region 


Region 

Political  affiliation 

Labor* 

Religious'0 

Likudc 

Gush  Emunimd 

Other 

Golan  Heights 

20 

6 

1 

3 

Jordan  Valley 

22 

2 

1 

1 

Sinai  and  Gaza 

10 

8 

2 

12 

Judea  and  Samaria 

6 

3 

36 

3 

Total 

52 

22 

7 

36 

21 

Sources:  Aharon  Bier,  Settlement  in  Eretz  Israel  Since  the  Six  Day  War  (Jerusalem:  Bier,  1981; 
Information  given  by  local  councils. 

aLabor:  Takam,  Moshav  Movement,  Oved  Tzioni,  Ichud,  Hakibbutz  Haartzi. 
bReligious:  Hakibbutz  Hadati,  Moshav  Movement,  Poalei  Agudat  Israel. 
cLikud:  Moshvei  Beitar. 
dGush  Emunim:  Amana. 


Upper  Galilee  where  many  of  its  older  kibbutzim  are  located.  The  Sinai 
Peninsula  has  been  settled  mostly  by  moshavim,  who  have  found  the 
material  and  human  resources  of  this  area  (fertile  soil  and  Arab  laborers 
willing  to  take  lower  wages  than  Jews)  particularly  attractive.  Organi¬ 
zations  affiliated  with  Labor  have  been  most  active  in  the  Jordan  Valley 
an  area  of  prime  political  importance  to  this  party.  Judea  and  Samaria 
have  been  settled  primarily  by  Amana,  the  practitioner  of  Gush  Emu- 
nim's  ideology.  The  total  absence  of  Labor-affiliated  settlements  in  this 
area,  which  may  be  relinquished  sooner  or  later,  is  conspicuous. 

Table  4  presents  the  pace  of  population  growth  in  the  territories.  In 
July  1967  only  a  handful  of  people  could  be  found  squatting  in  the  Golan 
Heights;  by  1982  the  number  of  Jews  in  the  territories  was  almost  30 
thousand.  In  1972  (when  the  Israeli  government  was  still  reluctant  to 
encourage  large-scale  settlement),  Jews  in  the  territories  numbered  only 
about  2,000.  Despite  the  continuing  political  uncertainty,  the  population 
nearly  tripled  (to  3,700)  in  the  next  three  years.  A  conspicuous  increase 
took  place  after  1977.  The  number  of  Jewish  settlers  surged  from  10,900 
in  1977  to  28,400  in  1982.  The  growth  rate  was  not  even  in  all  regions. 
When  the  Likud  took  office  the  Jewish  population  was  nearly  equally 
divided  among  the  three  regions  (Judea  and  Samaria,  including  the  Jor- 
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dan  Valley;  Sinai  including  the  Rafah  Salient  and  the  Gaza  Strip;  and 
the  Golan  Heights).  Of  course,  the  Jewish  population  in  Sinai  dwindled 
after  the  signing  of  the  peace  treaty  with  Egypt,  and  it  was  completely 
evacuated  in  1982.  Since  that  year  only  700  Jews  have  continued  to  re¬ 
side  in  the  Gaza  Strip.  Since  1977  the  population  in  the  Golan  has  in¬ 
creased  only  in  small  increments.  The  most  dramatic  change  has  oc¬ 
curred  in  Judea  and  Samaria.  In  1972  only  800  persons  lived  in  these 
territories,  but  by  1981  the  number  of  settlers  had  mounted  to  16.2  thou¬ 
sand.  This  growth  vividly  demonstrates  the  Likud's  policy  decisions. 

Data  on  the  demographic  attributes  of  the  Jewish  settlers  in  the  ter¬ 
ritories  are  available  for  only  two  regions:  Mateh  Binyamin  (see  Table  5) 
and  Gush  Etzion,  both  in  the  vicinity  of  Jerusalem. There  are  indications 
in  unofficial  and  unpublished  data,  however,  that  this  information  is 
equally  valid  for  other  parts  of  Judea  and  Samaria.  The  data  reveal  a 
predominantly  young  population  with  high  fertility  rates.19  The  average 
number  of  people  per  household  is  4.6,  in  comparison  to  the  national 
average  of  3.4.  In  Mateh  Binyamin  over  half  the  families  (53.3  percent) 
have  more  than  five  children.  The  size  of  the  family  is  determined 
mainly  by  the  orthodoxy  of  the  settlers;  two-thirds  of  the  families  are 


Table  4 

Population  in  the  Territories,  1972-1982,  by  Region 

(thousands) 


Year 

Jewish 

Non-Jezvish  Total 

Judea  &  Samaria 

Sinai  & 
Gaza 

Golan 

Total 

1972 

0.8 

0.7 

0.6 

2.1 

993.2 

1975 

5-7 

1070.1 

i976 

7-i 

1083.6 

19  77 

4-4 

3-5 

3.0 

10.9 

1099.9 

1978 

7-4 

4.8 

3-4 

15.6 

1122.3 

1979 

10.0 

5-5 

4.2 

19.7 

1110.6 

1980 

12.5 

5.6 

4-8 

22.9 

1131.1 

1981 

16.2 

5-3 

5-7 

27.2 

1145.1 

1982 

21.0 

0.7 

6-7 

28.4 

1236. oa 

Sources:  Israel  Statistical  Abstract  [ISA],  1977-1983. 
"“Including  12,200  non-Jews  residing  in  the  Golan. 
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Table  5 

Demographic  Attributes  of  Jewish  Settlers  in 
Mateh  Binyamin,  1982 


Mateh  Binyamin 

National  Average 

Age 

0-19 

34.9% 

38.6% 

20-49 

42.3 

34.8  (20-44) 

50  + 

1.6 

26.3  (43  +  ) 

Unknown 

i-3 

Years  of  Schooling 

0-8 

0.8% 

28.9% 

9-12 

25.8 

48.7 

13  + 

65.8 

22.4 

Unknown 

7.6 

Place  of  Birth 

Israel 

60.9% 

13.4% 

Europe-America 

25.6 

39.8 

Asia-Africa 

10.8 

44.4 

Unknown 

2-5 

Sources:  Mateh  Binyamin  Regional  Council,  Comprehensive  Regional  Development  Plan,  No¬ 
vember  1983,  pp,  40-72;  ISA,  1984,  pp.  38,  58,  624. 


reported  orthodox.  Six  of  the  eight  sites  at  Gush  Etzion  are  affiliated 
with  religious  settlement  organizations.  Throughout  Judea,  Samaria, 
and  Gaza  (excluding  the  Jordan  Valley)  secular  Jews  inhabit  only  4  out 
of  75  settlements. 

Settlers  in  the  territories  are  primarily  affluent,  middle-class  Israelis. 
Their  educational  level  is  markedly  high.  Nearly  two-thirds  (65.8  per¬ 
cent)  have  had  thirteen  or  more  years  of  schooling,  far  higher  than  the 
national  average.  Those  born  in  Israel  or  in  Europe  and  America  out¬ 
number  those  born  in  Asia  and  Africa,  8  to  1  (as  high  as  86.5  percent), 
also  far  higher  than  the  national  average.  The  proportion  of  new  im¬ 
migrants  from  the  USSR  and  the  United  States  among  the  settlers  is 
relatively  high. 

The  class  affiliation  of  the  settlers  is  reflected  in  their  occupational 
data  (Table  6). These  data  reveal  marked  variations  among  the  regions. 
In  Gush  Etzion  four  of  the  eight  settlements  are  cooperative  agricultural 
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settlements — three  kibbutzim  and  one  moshav.  Therefore,  over  half  the 
inhabitants  work  in  their  settlement.  A  more  typical  picture  of  the  ter¬ 
ritories  emerges  from  the  data  for  Mateh  Binyamin.  The  predominant 
type  of  settlement  here  is  the  community  settlement,  the  specified  ob¬ 
jective  of  which  is  to  provide  a  high-quality  life-style  but  not  necessarily 
a  livelihood.  Community  settlements  were  designed  to  solve  the  scar¬ 
city  of  employment  for  Jews  in  the  territories,  which  threatened  to  hin¬ 
der  the  settlement  drive.  In  their  initial  stages  community  settlements 
were  intended  to  be  "dormitory  towns,"  where  people  lived  but  did  not 
necessarily  work.  In  Mateh  Binyamin  only  29.4  percent  of  the  labor  force 
was  employed  in  the  settlements.  Of  these,  only  20.2  percent  were  em¬ 
ployed  in  "productive"  occupations — agriculture  and  industry.  The  ma¬ 
jority  (around  75  percent)  were  employed  in  public  and  private  services. 
It  is  worth  noting  that  those  employed  outside  their  settlements  were 
also  primarily  occupied  in  the  services  sector  (76.1  percent).  The  settlers 
in  Judea  and  Samaria  have  not  followed  in  their  forefathers'  steps  in  the 
Valley  of  Jezreel,  the  cradle  of  Jewish  settlement  in  Eretz  Israel;  they 
have  neither  reclaimed  the  land  nor  substituted  industrial  plants  for 
ploughs.  In  1982  only  nine  out  of  nineteen  settlements  in  Mateh 
Binyamin  had  industrial  or  artisan  enterprises  of  any  sort.  Of  these, 
only  36  enterprises  (located  in  five  settlements)  employed  more  than 
six  workers. 

A  final  note  relates  to  political  composition.  Data  on  the  electoral 
behavior  of  Jews  living  in  the  settlements  leads  to  the  following  conclu¬ 
sions  on  territorial  politics.  First,  political  awareness  (as  measured  by 
voter  turnout)  is  on  the  rise.  In  1973  the  percentage  of  voters  was  only 
slightly  less  than  that  of  the  general  population  (77.2  percent  as  com¬ 
pared  to  78.6  percent).  In  1977  interest  in  politics  declined  somewhat; 


Table  6 

Occupational  Distribution  of  Jewish  Settlers 
in  Mateh  Binyamin  and  Gush  Etzion 


Settlement 

Employed  in  settlement 

Agriculture 

Industry 

Services 

Total 

Mateh  Binyamin 
Gush  Etzion 

29.4% 

59.0 

9.6% 

16.9 

3.5% 

25-4 

74.8% 

44.1 

100% 

100 

Source:  Mateh  Binyamin  Regional  Council,  Comprehensive  Regional  Development  Plan,  No¬ 
vember  1983,  p.  112. 
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Table  7 

Voting  Behavior  of  Jewish  Settlers  in  the  Territories,  by 
Political  Bloc  and  Region,  to  the  7TH,  8th,  and  9TH  Knessets3 

(percent) 


Likud  Coalition  Labor  Coalition 


Region 

yth 

8th 

yth 

yth 

8  th 

yth 

Judea  &  Samaria 

78.6% 

83.8% 

78.1% 

6.8% 

4.2  % 

10.8% 

Sinai  &  Gaza 

32.0 

30.7 

64.5 

56.5 

36.0 

26.3 

Golan 

18.7 

39.6 

44-3 

68.0 

37-9 

48.8 

Total  territories 

30.6 

57-3 

63.4 

35.6 

23.3 

25.0 

Total  national 

38.5 

44.6 

44-3 

41.8 

23.8 

38.0 

Source:  Compiled  from  Central  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Election  Results  to  the  10th  Knesset 
(Jerusalem,  1981),  p.  38,  Table  6. 

Elections  to  the  7th  Knesset — 1973 
Elections  to  the  8th  Knesset — 1977 
Elections  to  the  9th  Knesset — 1981 


the  gap  between  voter  turnout  in  the  administered  territories  and  within 
the  pre-1967  borders  increased  to  3.4  percent.  In  1981,  however,  voter 
turnout  in  the  territories  surged  to  83.7  percent,  as  compared  to  78.3 
percent  in  Israel  proper. 

Second,  the  Jewish  residents  in  the  territories  exhibit  a  variety  of 
political  affiliations  (see  Table  7).  In  the  three  reported  elections  neither 
of  the  major  parties  secured  more  than  a  third  of  the  votes.  All  slates 
except  that  of  the  Communist  Party  secured  some  support  among  the 
settlers,  and  those  of  the  two  big  blocs,  the  Labor  Alignment  and  the 
Likud,  got  the  lion's  share  of  the  vote.  Voters  in  the  territories  lean  heav¬ 
ily  toward  the  parties  comprising  the  nationalistic  coalition  headed  by 
the  Likud.  In  1973  these  parties  (Likud  and  the  NRP)  attracted  30.2  per¬ 
cent  of  the  votes  (as  compared  to  a  national  proportion  of  38.3  percent). 
The  proportion  of  those  supporting  the  Alignment  coalition  (42  percent) 
was  also  marked.  In  1977  support  for  the  nationalistic  parties  surged  to 
37.3  percent,  and  support  for  the  Alignment  and  its  affiliated  parties 
declined  to  37.3  percent.  In  1981  the  Likud  coalition's  share  reached  a 
high  of  67  percent,  compared  to  a  decreased  Alignment  share  of 
27  percent. 

Third,  the  electoral  results  in  the  territories  deviated  markedly  from 
those  in  pre-1967  Israel.  In  all  three  elections  the  residents  of  the  terri- 
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tories  demonstrated  a  higher  preference  for  the  NRP  than  their  coun¬ 
terparts  in  Israel  proper.  In  1981  ten  times  more  territorial  residents  than 
pre-1967  Israeli  residents  voted  for  Hatehiya,  an  arch-nationalist  party 
(23.1  percent  as  compared  to  2.3  percent). 

Fourth,  a  comparison  of  the  electoral  data  from  the  different  terri¬ 
torial  zones  reflects  the  composition  of  their  settlements.  In  the  Golan 
Heights  there  is  a  declining  majority  for  Labor.  In  Judea  and  Samaria, 
however,  nationalistic  parties  are  preponderant.  From  1973  to  1977  the 
voters  in  these  territories  divided  their  ballot  preferences  between  the 
Likud  and  the  NRP;  in  1981  Hatehiya  received  a  remarkable  share  of 
24.7  percent,  cutting  into  the  share  of  both  the  secular  and  the  religious 
hawkish  parties.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  the  distribution  of  ballots 
by  settlement  organization  had  an  influence  on  voting  patterns.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  variety  of  the  settlers'  political  affiliations  precluded  the  for¬ 
mation  of  a  "territorial"  constituency. 


The  Political  Process 

Since  the  inception  of  Zionism,  settlement  of  the  land  has  always 
been  a  political  process;  that  is,  it  has  been  guided  by  political  rather 
than  economic  considerations.  Since  1967,  however,  the  political  signif¬ 
icance  of  settlement  has  been  accentuated.  Although  settlement  has  al¬ 
ways  been  a  national  project,  planned  and  executed  by  national  au¬ 
thorities,  the  post-1967  pattern  of  settlement  in  the  territories  has  been 
affected  by  special  domestic  and  international  circumstances. 

Two  major  Jewish  institutions  set  up  long  before  Israel  became  a 
state  were  responsible  for  planning  and  developing  settlements.  These 
were  the  settlement  department  of  the  Jewish  Agency  and  the  settle¬ 
ment  division  of  the  World  Zionist  Organization  (WZO).  Legislation 
passed  in  1952  specified  the  division  of  labor  between  international  Jew¬ 
ish  bodies  and  state  institutions.  The  WZO  and  the  Jewish  Agency  were 
to  implement  settlement  in  Israel,  and  the  government  of  Israel  was  to 
determine  settlement  policies. 

In  practice,  the  formulation  of  settlement  policy  is  much  more  com¬ 
plicated.  To  begin  with,  there  are  special  bodies  that  determine  general 
policies  for  new  settlements.  These  include  the  Joint  Settlement  Com¬ 
mittee,  also  known  as  the  Interministerial  (or  Interinstitutional)  Com¬ 
mittee  for  Settlement,  which  is  composed  of  equal  numbers  of  govern¬ 
ment  and  WZO  representatives.  This  committee,  established  in  1968,  is 
headed  by  a  government  minister.  Its  composition  is  divided  equally 
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between  cabinet  ministers  and  members  representing  the  Zionist  orga¬ 
nizations.20  The  committee's  main  function  is  to  determine  the  details  of 
the  government's  settlement  policy  and  implement  it.  It  cooperates, 
however,  with  two  other  bodies.  One  is  the  Agricultural  Planning 
Board,  which  is  composed  of  representatives  from  no  less  than  eighteen 
bodies,  including  government  departments,  Jewish  Agency  depart¬ 
ments,  and  settlement  movements.  This  cumbersome  body  is  headed 
by  an  executive  subcommittee  of  ten  members,  five  from  the  Ministry 
of  Agriculture  and  five  from  settlement  movements.  The  other  body  is 
the  intermovement  settlement  committee  of  the  Agricultural  Center, 
known  as  the  Gvatti  Committee.  It  is  composed  of  representatives  from 
all  settlement  movements  and  its  purpose  is  to  distribute  the  available 
resources  among  the  various  clients. 

After  settlement  policy  is  determined,  nine  other  bodies  deal  with 
planning,  organizing,  and  implementing  new  settlements.  Three  joint 
committees  have  been  set  up  to  coordinate  the  various  bodies  respon¬ 
sible  for  settlements.  Theoretically,  the  critical  decision  to  establish  a 
particular  settlement  is  made  by  the  Joint  Settlement  Committee.  In 
practice,  however,  the  many  organizations  and  committees  responsible 
for  the  various  stages  of  setting  up  a  settlement  generate  a  chain  of  im¬ 
portant  decisions  that  involve  the  participation  of  many  interested  par¬ 
ties.  The  Committee  for  Location  of  New  Settlements,  for  example,  de¬ 
termines  where  a  settlement  will  be  situated.  It  has  representatives  from 
eighteen  institutions  that  have  some  connection  with  the  subject,  in¬ 
cluding  eight  government  ministries.  The  possibilities  for  soliciting  sup¬ 
port  and  building  transient  or  permanent  coalitions  to  push  forward  an 
ideology  or  political  program  are  almost  endless.  The  role  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  is  only  that  of  one  actor  among  others,  and  perhaps  not  even 
as  primus  inter  pares.  Any  attempt  at  rational  decisionmaking  is 
doomed  to  become  bogged  down  in  this  bureaucratic  morass. 

Political  forces  operating  for  or  against  settlements  have  added  to 
this  bureaucratic  confusion.  At  the  institutional  level,  objection  to  the 
government's  territorial  policy  has  emanated  from  three  Sources.  The 
first  is  the  parliamentary  opposition,  which  urged  more  settlements 
during  the  Labor  Alignment's  rule  and  fewer  after  the  Likud  gained 
power.  This  type  of  opposition  has  been  ineffective.  The  second  consists 
of  constraints  on  government  settlement  policy  from  within  the  ruling 
coalition.  In  Alignment  days,  prosettlement  forces  within  the  cabinet 
(especially  the  NRP)  were  powerful  enough  to  constrain  authoritative 
choice.  The  Likud  also  encountered  internal  opposition,  but  from  a  dif¬ 
ferent  party.  When  the  Democratic  Movement  for  Change  (DMC)  joined 
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the  Likud  coalition,  it  was  given  the  right  to  appeal  to  the  Knesset  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Foreign  Relations  and  Security  on  issues  relating  to  settle¬ 
ments.  DMC  head  Yigal  Yadin  rarely  resorted  to  this  device,  and  his 
opposition  to  the  government's  settlement  activities  did  not  impede  the 
government  in  any  way.21  The  third  source  of  opposition  is  the  WZO. 
In  order  to  forestall  possible  objection,  the  Likud  split  the  WZO  settle¬ 
ment  department  into  two  sections.  One,  headed  by  Labor-affiliated 
Raanan  Weitz,  was  responsible  for  settlement  in  pre-1967  Israel;  the 
other,  headed  by  Likud  member  Matti  Drobles,  was  in  charge  of  settle¬ 
ment  in  the  territories.  Weitz  was  adamantly  against  settling  in  Judea 
and  Samaria.22  The  WZO  Executive  Committee  joined  Weitz  when  it 
rejected  the  government's  proposed  resolution  that  "the  settlement  pol¬ 
icy  of  the  Zionist  movement  ought  to  grant  priority  to  areas  with  scarce 
Jewish  population,"  meaning  the  West  Bank.  It  endorsed  Weitz's  argu¬ 
ment  for  priority  in  settling  the  Galilee,  the  Jordan  Valley,  and  the  Ne¬ 
gev.23  This  objection  to  the  official  choice,  however,  had  only  a  faint 
impact  on  the  formulation  of  settlement  policy.  The  more  important 
question  is  whether  the  government  was  faithful  to  its  policy  decisions. 
Did  it  comply  with  the  undertakings  inherent  in  its  attitude  toward  the 
territories?  Answers  to  these  questions  will  follow  our  discussion  of  the 
chronological  development  of  settlements  in  the  territories. 

The  Initiation  of  Authorized  Settlements:  1967-1969 

At  the  end  of  July  1967  members  of  Galilee  and  Jordan  Valley  settle¬ 
ments  began  moving  into  abandoned  Syrian  army  installations  in  the 
Golan  Heights.  Their  aim  was  to  establish  a  permanent  civilian  presence 
in  the  area  to  reinforce  Israeli  control.  A  similar  initiative  was  taken  in 
Gush  Etzion,  when  descendants  of  the  pre-1948  Gush  Etzion  settlers 
returned  to  sites  established  long  ago  by  their  parents.  By  the  end  of 
September  1967  the  government  had  condoned  the  settlers'  act  and 
given  its  consent  to  the  re-establishment  of  the  settlements. 

These  events  indicate  that  settlement  activity  was  not  a  straight¬ 
forward  implementation  of  authoritative  choice.  Rather,  it  resulted  from 
semiprivate  initiatives  that  prompted  the  government's  consent.  On 
September  28,  1967  the  government  informed  the  United  States  that  its 
plans  to  establish  settlements  were  necessary  for  military  security,  but 
that  they  did  not  signal  a  change  in  policy  toward  the  territories.  In 
contrast  to  territorial  policy,  which  was  clear-cut,  articulated,  and  intel¬ 
ligible,  settlement  policy  was  elusive  and  insidious.  It  was  responsive 
rather  than  active. 
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The  unobtrusive  nature  of  settlement  was  also  reflected  in  political 
agendas.  From  1967  to  1969  the  settlement  issue  was  conspicuously  rare 
in  the  Knesset's  deliberations.  The  national  unity  government  did  not 
only  refrain  from  raising  the  issue  and  putting  it  on  the  floor  for  debate; 
it  even  rejected  attempts  by  the  Free  Center's  two  MKs  to  put  settlement 
on  the  Knesset's  agenda.  But  the  Free  Center  could  not  resist  the  temp¬ 
tation  to  hit  the  government  in  one  of  its  softest  spots.  On  May  8,  1968, 
about  a  year  after  the  war,  Shmuel  Tamir  submitted  a  nonconfidence 
motion  accusing  the  government  of  inactivity  in  settling  the  land.  Cen¬ 
sure  votes  are  not  common  in  Israeli  parliamentary  life  and  are  hardly 
ever  successful  in  toppling  the  government.  The  overwhelming  majority 
supporting  the  government  renders  futile  any  attempt  to  demonstrate 
lack  of  credibility,  but  censure  votes  can  still  embarrass  the  government 
and  perhaps  even  goad  it  to  act.  The  premier's  response  to  Tamir's  mo¬ 
tion  reflected  the  typical  prevailing  attitude.  Eshkol  assured  the  Knesset 
that  the  government  was  aware  of  the  problem;  that  it  was  doing  its 
utmost  to  implement  its  policy;  and  that  it  was  not  ready  to  openly  dis¬ 
cuss  the  details  of  implementation.24  To  avert  international  admonitions 
and  possible  domestic  opposition,  the  government  preferred  to  act  be¬ 
hind  the  scenes,  away  from  the  limelight  of  the  media.  The  approach  to 
the  settlement  issue  was  low-key,  pragmatic,  and  prudent. 

The  politics  of  latency  were  interrupted  by  a  settlement  initiative 
that  took  place  in  Hebron  on  April  12,  1968.  Hebron  was  King  David's 
first  capital  and  is  replete  with  religious  and  historical  symbols  and 
sites.  Jews  and  others  consider  it  a  holy  city  The  city  remained  a  Jewish 
religious  center  for  centuries  until  many  of  its  Jewish  inhabitants  were 
massacred  by  Arabs  in  1929.  Calls  to  resettle  Jews  in  Hebron  were  raised 
as  soon  as  the  war  ended.  When  it  became  evident  that  the  government 
was  not  going  to  yield,  a  group  of  73  Jews — mostly  observant  members 
of  the  Land  of  Israel  Movement  (LIM) — took  the  initiative  and  cele¬ 
brated  the  Passover  Seder  in  the  Park  Hotel  in  Hebron.25  The  circum¬ 
stances  under  which  Jews  settled  in  Hebron  were  conducive  to  retro¬ 
active  approval.  Defense  Minister  Moshe  Dayan  was  in  the  hospital  at 
the  time,  and  Shlomo  Gazit,  the  coordinator  of  activities  in  the  territo¬ 
ries,  was  in  mourning.  The  government  clouded  the  issue,  preferring 
to  shut  its  eyes  and  not  get  involved.  Some  ministers,  however,  openly 
supported  the  settlement  of  Jews  in  Hebron,  and  a  Jewish  site  near  the 
city  became  a  fait  accompli. 

Once  again,  the  government  did  not  allow  the  Knesset  to  debate  the 
matter.  Once  again,  it  was  the  opposition  that  raised  the  issue  of  the 
Hebron  settlement,  attempting  to  highlight  the  disparity  between  what 
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the  government  said  and  what  it  did.  It  was  only  in  an  answer  to  a 
question  put  by  Haolam  Hazeh  MK  Uri  Avneri  that  Dayan  confirmed 
that  the  government  had  granted  permission  "to  a  group  of  people"  to 
reside  permanently  in  Hebron.26  At  the  same  time,  following  incidents 
at  the  site,  the  government  issued  an  order  forbidding  Israeli  citizens  to 
remain  in  the  territories  for  a  period  longer  than  24  hours. 

The  government's  equivocation  regarding  the  settlement  in  Hebron 
persisted  for  years.  Two  months  after  the  settlement  initiative  four  mo¬ 
tions  of  order  presented  in  the  Knesset  revealed  that  officials  had  denied 
residence  permission  to  five  settlers.  The  pretext  for  this  denial  did  not 
involve  the  principle  of  Jews  residing  in  the  midst  of  a  densely  popu¬ 
lated  Arab  city,  but  the  seemingly  trivial  issue  of  opening  a  kiosk.27  Ob¬ 
viously,  however,  the  real  issue  was  the  consolidation  of  the  settlers' 
position  in  Hebron.  When  their  requests  to  open  commercial  enter¬ 
prises  in  the  city  were  turned  down,  the  settlers  went  ahead  anyway. 
The  military  government  reacted  promptly,  had  the  stands  dismantled, 
and  threatened  its  operators  with  eviction.  In  the  Knesset,  the  govern¬ 
ment  encountered  criticism  from  both  supporters  and  opponents  of 
settlements.  Some  accused  it  of  inhibiting  Jewish  settlement  in  Hebron, 
others  of  planting  Jews  in  the  midst  of  an  Arab  town.  The  premier,  how¬ 
ever,  evaded  the  principal  issue  and  stuck  to  technicalities:  the  govern¬ 
ment  had  acted  as  it  would  have  with  any  other  case  of  an  unlicensed 
kiosk.28  On  June  7,  1968  the  daily  Haaretz  reported  that  the  government 
had  approved  a  resolution  establishing  a  Jewish  higher  religious  insti¬ 
tution  in  Hebron  with  some  120  students.  The  premier  totally  ignored 
this  resolution,  giving  no  hint  of  it  from  the  Knesset  podium.  The  gov¬ 
ernment  not  only  took  pains  to  conceal  its  settlement  plans  but  also 
sought  to  avoid  a  straightforward  resolution.  Press  headlines  in  June 
1969  ran,  "The  cabinet  fails  to  decide  on  settling  the  territories."29  It  was 
not  until  March  25,  1970  that  the  government  officially  informed  the 
Knesset  that  a  resolution  had  been  adopted  to  enlarge  the  settlement  in 
Hebron  by  building  250  residential  units. 

It  is  therefore  evident  that  although  Israel  was  determined  to  retain 
at  least  some  of  the  territories,  it  was  reluctant  to  push  forward  a  vig¬ 
orous  settlement  policy.  Instead,  the  government  oscillated  between 
two  conflicting  tendencies.  On  the  one  hand,  it  continued  to  believe 
that  there  would  eventually  be  peace  negotiations  and  that  the  options 
for  territorial  concessions  should  therefore  be  left  open.  The  practical 
implications  of  this  position  were  to  refrain  from  indiscriminate  or  out¬ 
right  settlement  policy.  On  the  other  hand,  it  noted  that  chances  for 
peace  seemed  remote  and  that  creating  settlements  would  bolster  Is- 
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rael's  need  for  secure  borders  and  provide  her  with  bargaining  assets. 
Governmental  vacillation  was  conducive  to  private  initiative.  Individual 
resources,  however,  were  only  sufficient  to  launch  settlement  enter¬ 
prises — not  to  develop  them  fully.  The  government  retroactively  ap¬ 
proved  settlements  that  fell  within  its  concept  of  future  borders  and 
barred  any  attempt  to  infringe  on  these  boundaries.  The  government 
was  resolute  in  only  one  region,  the  Golan  Heights.  By  establishing  ten 
settlements  within  two  years  it  committed  Israel  to  controlling  the  area 
and  slowly  eliminated  the  option  of  withdrawal. 

Consolidation  of  Authorized  Areas:  2970-1973 

In  this  second  post-1967  period  some  compromising  breezes  began 
to  blow  in  Israel's  diplomatic  corridor.  Nevertheless,  the  government 
increased  its  settlement  efforts,  concentrating  on  areas  deemed  vital  to 
Israel's  security.  Generally  speaking,  the  veil  that  had  concealed  Israel's 
settlement  activity  during  the  first  period  was  gradually  lifted.  Settle¬ 
ment  was  no  longer  a  dubious  activity  to  be  carried  out  by  private  ini¬ 
tiative,  but  a  legitimate  means  to  achieve  state  ends.  Accordingly,  the 
Labor  government  initiated  an  extensive  settlement  project  in  northern 
Sinai.  By  1969  two  settlements  had  been  set  up  by  the  IDF's  settlement 
corps,  Nahal,  in  the  coastal  strip  south  of  Rafah.  During  the  early  1970s 
northern  Sinai  became  a  major  arena  of  settlement  activity.  The  initiator 
of  the  Rafah  project  was  Defense  Minister  Moshe  Dayan,  who  launched 
campaigns  both  in  his  party's  institutions  and  within  the  government  to 
make  the  project  a  national  priority. 

The  shift  of  focus  to  northern  Sinai  was  prompted  mainly  by  secu¬ 
rity  factors.  In  1970-71  terrorist  activities  in  the  Gaza  Strip  resulted  in 
the  killing  or  wounding  of  34  Jews.  Military  authorities  became  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  approaches  to  Gaza,  known  as  the  Rafah  Salient,  served 
as  a  terrorist  base.  Therefore,  they  should  be  settled  by  Jews  and  turned 
into  a  buffer  zone  between  the  Egyptian  town  of  El-Arish  and  Gaza, 
which  was  inhabited  by  around  400,000  Arabs.  What  Dayan  seemed  to 
have  ignored  was  the  bedouin  population  residing  in  the  area.  The  de¬ 
fense  minister  claimed  that  "the  area  was  desolate  and  is  covered  with 
sand  dunes.  It  hardly  rains  and  only  a  few  bedouins  populate  it."30  To 
allow  Jewish  settlement  in  the  area,  these  few  bedouin  were  forcibly 
evicted  by  the  IDF  even  before  a  formal  government  resolution  on  the 
settlement  project  was  announced.  The  maltreatment  of  the  bedouin  in 
the  Rafah  Salient  triggered  wide  public  criticism.31  It  was  only  after  this 
that  the  government  adopted  a  resolution  (on  July  9,  1972)  to  settle  the 
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Rafah  Salient.  The  deliberations  in  the  government  reflected  a  sense  of 
self-righteousness.  Meir  said,  "I  realize  that  for  the  last  two  thousand 
years  we  have  not  dealt  with  administered  territories,  and  therefore  we 
are  not  guided  by  any  pertinent  constitutional  arrangements.  Judged  by 
our  policy,  there  has  never  been  in  the  world  a  conquering  force  like 
ours.  Yet,  here  and  there  deviations  are  evident,  which  are  extremely 
distressing  to  all  of  us."32  On  December  24,  1972  the  government  ap¬ 
proved  the  establishment  of  a  regional  center  (a  euphemism  for  a  city) 
in  the  Rafah  Salient. 

Consolidation  of  Jewish  settlement  also  occurred  in  the  controver¬ 
sial  area  of  Hebron.  As  already  noted,  in  March  1970  the  government 
notified  the  Knesset  that  it  would  allow  another  250  families  to  settle 
near  Hebron.  This  statement  did  not  reflect  the  government's  desire  to 
take  Knesset  members  into  its  confidence  about  settlement  activities. 
Rather,  it  was  a  response  to  a  motion  of  the  day  submitted  by  Shmuel 
Tamir  of  the  Free  Center.33  The  era  of  ambiguity  had  not  yet  ended, 
because  Deputy  Minister  Yigal  Allon  insisted  that  the  cabinet's  decision 
to  expand  the  settlement  in  Hebron  had  no  political  significance.  The 
resolution  was  described  as  "flowing  from  the  decision  taken  in  prin¬ 
ciple  some  18  months  ago."  Allon  said  that  it  was  justified  by  the  im¬ 
peratives  of  daily  life  in  the  emerging  settlement. 

The  tiny  community,  which  has  taken  root  there,  must  reach  the  sort 
of  size  which  would  enable  it  to  maintain  the  minimal  services  of  a 
settlement,  small  as  it  may  be  .  .  .  [and]  even  though  we  all  agree  not 
to  draw  maps,  no  single  minister  in  the  cabinet  is  ready  to  regard  the 
1949  armistice  lines  as  permanent  borders;  our  inaction  would  be  tan¬ 
tamount  to  drawing  that  1949  map  again. 

So  in  the  same  breath  Allon  was  hinting  that  Jewish  settlement  in  He¬ 
bron  also  had  political  significance. 

The  government's  indecision  was  illustrated  in  another  argument 
raised  by  Allon.  He  claimed  that  in  expanding  Jewish  settlement  in  He¬ 
bron,  the  government  had  harkened  to  the  will  of  the  people;  con¬ 
sequently,  the  government  could  not  be  charged  with  initiating  the  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  settlement.34  In  spite  of  this  ambiguity,  the  premier 
proclaimed  two  weeks  later  that  Israelis  intended  to  stay  in  the  Etzion 
bloc  (not  far  from  Hebron)  forever.35  Furthermore,  on  January  30,  1972 
the  government  granted  the  residents  of  Kiryat  Arba,  the  new  Jewish 
quarter  overlooking  Hebron,  the  right  to  elect  representatives  to  man¬ 
age  their  own  affairs,  an  action  that  implied  the  municipalization  of  the 
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quarter.  A  few  months  later  (on  May  25,  1972),  the  government  decided 
to  expand  the  settlement  in  Hebron  by  200  more  housing  units.36 

Despite  this  congenial  political  climate  for  settlement,  there  was  a 
discernible  gap  between  decisions  and  their  implementation.  Verbally, 
government  spokesmen  continued  to  play  down  the  importance  of 
settlements  as  a  political  strategy  and,  except  for  northern  Sinai,  did  not 
devise  a  comprehensive  settlement  scheme.  Nevertheless,  during  this 
period  settlements  continued  to  increase  in  size  and  number  in  the  Go¬ 
lan  Heights  and  the  West  Bank,  making  Jewish  presence  in  the  territo¬ 
ries  an  irrevocable  fact. 


Expansion  of  Settlements  to  Unauthorized  Areas:  1974-1976 

The  Yom  Kippur  War  shook  many  assumptions  of  Israeli  society, 
including  those  about  settlement  policy.  In  1974  only  two  new  settle¬ 
ments  were  established,  both  in  the  Golan  Heights.  Between  1974  and 
1976  three  settlements  were  formed  in  the  Jordan  Valley,  and  in  1976 
four  more  settlements  were  set  up  in  the  Golan.  The  pace  of  settlement 
in  the  territories  had  significantly  slowed  down. 

The  changed  attitude  on  settlement  extended  to  substance  as  well 
as  to  pace.  On  June  5,  a  crucial  event  occurred.  Members  of  the  inde¬ 
pendent  settlement  organization.  Gush  Emunim,  conceived  the  idea  of 
settling  in  Samaria,  which  they  perceived  to  be  the  heart  of  the  ancestral 
Jewish  homeland.  This  time  the  target  for  settlement  was  not  a  zone 
legitimized  by  the  government,  but  a  densely  populated  Arab  area  not 
authoritatively  earmarked  for  Jewish  settlements.  Resources  were  mo¬ 
bilized;  people  were  recruited;  and  plans  were  made  to  settle  on  the 
chosen  site.  Officials  were  not  oblivious  to  the  preliminary  prepara¬ 
tions.  A  Gush  leader  actually  sent  letters  to  Premier  Rabin  and  various 
other  ministers  notifying  them  of  the  exact  date  that  the  settlement 
attempt  would  take  place.37  These  letters  did  not  elicit  official  permis¬ 
sion  for  the  settlement,  an  impediment  the  would-be  settlers  simply 
ignored.38 

The  first  attempt  to  settle  in  Samaria  ended  with  the  settlers'  evic¬ 
tion  and  the  dismantling  of  the  embryonic  settlement.  This  procedure 
became  a  recurrent  pattern  during  the  next  three  years.  The  first  time  it 
happened  there  was  no  real  flare-up,  and  it  appeared  that  the  plan  to 
settle  in  Samaria  would  burn  itself  out  like  other  previous  squatting  at¬ 
tempts.39  But  only  six  weeks  later,  on  July  25,  1974,  a  second  settlement 
bid  was  made.  The  site  chosen  was  Sebastia,  an  abandoned  Ottoman 
railway  station  near  Nablus.  The  scope  of  this  second  attempt  was  much 
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more  ambitious  than  that  of  the  first.  The  number  of  sympathizers  par¬ 
ticipating  in  the  event  increased  from  50  to  2000,  including  18  MKs.40 
Throngs  of  people  circumvented  army  roadblocks  by  using  side  roads 
and  field  tracks  to  reach  the  site.  Once  again,  the  settlers  (offering  only 
token  resistance)  were  gently  evicted  by  the  army.  Simultaneously,  fe¬ 
verish  negotiations  were  being  conducted  with  relevant  authorities. 
While  Defense  Minister  Peres  was  negotiating  the  terms  for  the  settlers' 
removal,  the  chief  of  staff  was  discussing  alternative  sites  for  settlement 
with  the  would-be  settlers.41 

Once  the  government  had  decided  not  to  confront  the  settlers  but 
to  seek  an  orderly  and  nonviolent  way  out  of  the  Sebastia  affair,  its 
spokesmen  inevitably  began  to  engage  in  double-talk  in  all  directions. 
In  a  television  interview  Peres  stated  that  the  government's  policy  was 
to  use  force  to  prevent  the  establishment  of  settlements,  but  to  avoid 
the  use  of  force  against  would-be  settlers.42  In  a  press  interview  Rabin 
said  that  he  was  not  in  favor  of  settlement  in  Samaria,  but  that,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  its  platform,  the  government  was  pursuing  a  policy  of 
settlement  "appropriate  to  the  possibilities  and  needs  that  arise  from 
time  to  time."43  The  possibility  of  settling  in  the  controversial  area  was 
thus  not  entirely  ruled  out.  Minister  Without  Portfolio  Yisrael  Galili 
went  even  further,  proclaiming  that  the  government  had  not  put  any 
prohibition  on  settlement  in  the  territories.44  Those  who  expected  that 
the  government  would  use  the  Sebastia  drama  to  finally  outline  its  pol¬ 
icy  regarding  settlement  in  the  territories,  and  to  blow  away  the  clouds 
of  confusion  that  had  piled  up  since  1967,  were  deeply  disappointed. 
The  government  stuck  to  its  policy  of  trying  to  be  all  things  to  all  people, 
and  by  so  doing,  confused  everyone. 

In  a  heated  Knesset  debate.  Premier  Rabin  emphasized  that  the 
problem  was  essentially  one  of  law  and  order,  not  settlement. 

The  discussion  today  is  not  about  settlements,  but  about  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  state  authority  and  responsibility,  on  the  foundations  of  the 
democratic  regime,  on  the  authority  of  the  government  subordinated 
to  the  Knesset.  The  Knesset  ought  to  rebut  actions  designed  to  under¬ 
mine  the  foundations  of  the  democratic  regime  and  the  government 
authority  in  Israel.  This  is  necessary  not  only  for  judging  the  past  but 
for  securing  the  future.  The  Knesset's  public  statement  would  bear 
prime  educational  and  political  significance. 

Rabin  added  that,  basically,  he  had  no  argument  with  the  settlers.  "Our 
right  to  the  land  is  unassailable.  Not  on  this  issue  is  the  debate."45  The 
premier  fended  off  the  challenge  to  the  government's  executive  author- 
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ity  without  repudiating  the  principle  guiding  the  settlers.46  The  problem 
was  the  legality  of  the  settlers'  conduct,  not  its  intrinsic  legitimacy. 

The  question  of  legality  was  itself  moot.  Begin,  then  in  the  opposi¬ 
tion,  asserted  that  no  law  had  been  broken.  There  had  been  a  law  for¬ 
bidding  settling  in  Eretz  Israel  (dubbed  The  White  Paper'),  but  it  had 
become  null  and  void.47  Begin's  claim  to  legality  was,  at  the  very  least, 
open  to  doubt.  The  Israeli  government  had  itself  proclaimed  Judea  and 
Samaria  a  closed  zone"  in  1967-  Although  Jews  were  not  actually  for¬ 
bidden  to  enter  the  area,  permission  to  do  so  was  subject  to  specified 
conditions.  Furthermore,  the  law  prohibited  residence  in  the  area  for  a 
period  of  longer  than  24  hours  without  personal  permission  from  an 
appropriate  military  commander.  So  the  establishment  of  a  settlement 
required  permission  of  a  type  that  had  not  been  given  in  the  case  of 
Sebastia.48  The  dubious  legality  of  the  settlement  did  nothing  to  deter 
the  squatters,  who  continued  their  settlement  bids.  Another  serious 
settlement  attempt  was  made  on  October  13,  1974  and  was  terminated 
by  eviction — a  procedure  that  by  then  had  become  routine. 

The  government's  attitude  on  settlement  was  also  tested  elsewhere. 
On  November  24,  1974  the  government  adopted  a  resolution  to  develop 
the  area  of  Maaleh  Adumim  as  an  industrial  zone  for  Jerusalem.  Maaleh 
Adumim  is  located  halfway  between  Jerusalem  and  Jericho.  Despite  its 
proximity  to  Jerusalem,  the  area  was  outside  the  boundaries  informally 
accepted  by  the  core  of  the  cabinet  of  Israel's  future  borders.  The  gov¬ 
ernment  dragged  its  feet  in  implementing  the  decision  to  develop  Maa¬ 
leh  Adumim  by  not  allocating  sufficient  resources  and  thereby  delaying 
construction  activities.  Moreover,  responsibility  for  implementation  of 
the  development  was  vested  in  two  ministers — Avraham  Ofer,  minister 
of  construction,  and  Haim  Bar-Lev,  minister  of  industry  and  com¬ 
merce — both  known  for  their  dovish,  antisettlement  attitudes.  Thus, 
without  abrogating  its  previous  resolution,  the  government  brought  the 
designated  project  in  Maaleh  Adumim  to  a  standstill.  Gush  Emunim 
squatters,  who  had  already  made  themselves  visible  in  the  area,  pres¬ 
sured  the  government  to  stick  to  its  commitment.  They  were  joined  by 
prosettlement  MK's,  who  raised  the  issue  in  the  Knesset.  Rabin's  re¬ 
sponse  was  once  again  equivocal.  The  premier  replied  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  was  implementing  its  decision  and  would  not  put  up  with  moves 
that  flouted  its  policy.  At  the  same  time,  he  noted  that  the  government's 
resolution  would  not  disqualify  any  group  from  living  in  Maaleh  Adu- 
mim,  which  effectively  legitimized  the  squatters'  settlement  bid.49  The 
ferment  over  Maaleh  Adumim  did  nothing  to  quell  activity  in  Sebastia, 
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where  squatting  continued  unabated.  A  fourth  futile  attempt  to  settle 
this  site  was  made  on  March  11,  1975. 

In  the  summer  of  1975  the  government  was  pressured  to  end  the 
era  of  ambivalence.  On  June  6,  1975  Labor  MK  Yosi  Sarid,  who  later 
became  the  chief  spokesman  for  the  dovish  camp,  exposed  in  the  Knes¬ 
set  another  settlement  attempt  that  the  government  had  turned  a  blind 
eye  to,  but  never  approved.  This  settlement  was  carried  out  in  Baal  Hat- 
zor  in  Judea,  an  area  less  controversial  than  Samaria.  The  settlers  at  Baal 
Hatzor  adopted  different  strategies  from  those  employed  in  Sebastia. 
The  Baal  Hatzor  settlement  took  place  away  from  the  glare  of  publicity, 
almost  clandestinely.  The  settlers  tried  not  to  attract  attention,  for  fear 
of  being  evicted.  Their  strategy  proved  effective.  Several  weeks  after  the 
settlement  had  been  accomplished,  Sarid  informed  the  public  and  the 
Knesset  of  the  fait  accompli.  "In  Baal  Hatzor  there  are  50  people,  in¬ 
cluding  women,  children  and  babies,  residing  in  stone  buildings,  which 
are  being  gradually  renovated/'50  The  purpose  of  Sarid's  Knesset  motion 
was  to  not  only  get  the  settlement  dismantled,  but  to  also  put  an  end  to 
the  government's  strategy  of  hide  and  seek — a  strategy  that  was  actually 
intensifying  settlement  efforts  in  Judea  and  Samaria. 

Evasion  was  still  the  name  of  the  game,  however.  Peres,  the  major 
proponent  of  the  Baal  Hatzor  settlement,  continued  his  double-talk.  He 
parried  his  militant  critics  with  claims  of  budgeting  difficulties.  He  pa¬ 
cified  his  dovish  critics  by  emphasizing  the  technical  aspects  of  the 
problem;  he  claimed  that  the  settlers'  presence  at  the  site  was  required 
by  the  nature  of  their  work.  "The  core  of  the  job  performed  by  the  set¬ 
tlers  requires  them  to  live  in  the  area."51 

The  next  round  in  the  settlement  saga  turned  out  to  be  the  most 
crucial  one  ever  for  both  the  government  and  the  Knesset.  The  event, 
known  as  the  Kadum  affair  (lasting  from  November  1975  to  May  1976), 
initially  followed  the  familiar  pattern.  Settlers  squatted  in  Samaria  for 
the  eighth  time,  eluding  troops  and  slipping  through  army  roadblocks. 
But  the  army,  which  had  acted  swiftly  to  end  seven  previous  settlement 
bids  in  Samaria,  did  not  move.  The  government's  reaction  was  given  in 
an  official  communique:  "There  has  been  no  change  in  the  government's 
settlement  policy.  Every  attempt  to  contravene  that  policy  will  be  dealt 
with  as  the  circumstances  demand."52  Circumstances  had  once  again 
become  congenial  for  the  settlers.  They  were  aided  by  the  presence  in 
Israel  of  170  diaspora  Jewish  leaders,  who  were  attending  the  solidarity 
conference  convened  in  response  to  the  UN  General  Assembly  resolu¬ 
tion  condemning  Zionism  as  a  form  of  racism.  Rabin  explained  that 
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using  force  against  the  settlers  would  have  drawn  attention  to  the  dis¬ 
unity  in  Jewish  ranks — to  the  delight  of  Israel's  enemies.53  The  situation 
in  Samaria  came  close  to  becoming  an  explosive  standoff.  The  settlers 
were  refusing  to  leave  the  site  and  the  government  was  denying  them 
permission  to  remain  there.  After  protracted  mediating  efforts  by  Ariel 
Sharon,  Haim  Guri  (a  renowned  poet),  and  Peres,  a  compromise  was 
reached.  The  settlers  were  temporarily  removed  to  a  nearby  army  camp 
at  Kadum  to  await  the  government's  final  decision.54 

On  December  14,  1975  the  government  decided  that  there  was  no 
way  that  the  army  camp  would  become  a  settlement.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  it  ordered  the  IDF  to  employ  the  squatters  in  work  for  the 
army.  The  issue  at  stake  was  no  longer  settlement  policy,  but  that  of  the 
government's  authority.  The  premier  unequivocally  denounced  the  set¬ 
tlers,  describing  them  as  a  cancer  in  the  body  of  Israeli  democracy.55  But 
the  compromise  allowing  the  settlers  to  remain  in  the  area  cast  doubt 
not  so  much  on  Israeli  democracy  as  on  the  proprieties  of  decisionmak¬ 
ing  in  the  government.  As  one  journalist  noted,  "A  government  which 
lets  itself  be  bullied  in  this  fashion  is  in  danger  of  losing  its  authority 
and  its  control  of  the  policy-making  process  itself."56  The  heart  of  the 
problem  was  political  division  within  the  government.  It  precluded  all 
decisive  action,  approval  of  settlements  or  allocation  of  resources  for 
their  development,  and  the  forcible  eviction  of  settlers  to  forestall  at¬ 
tempts  to  inhabit  unauthorized  areas.57  Stranded  between  Scylla  and 
Charybdis,  the  cabinet  was  no  longer  formulating  its  own  settlement 
policy  but  was  falling  prey  to  both  internal  and  external  pressures.  All 
Premier  Rabin's  attempts  to  keep  hold  of  the  reins  had  come  to  naught. 
The  settlement  issue  had  created  a  rift  that  could  not  be  closed. 

The  Kadum  compromise  was  unpalatable  to  several  ministers,  and 
it  left  the  issue  unresolved  pending  the  government's  final  decision.58 
But  concrete  structures  and  caravans  had  been  put  up,  which  intensified 
the  pressure  on  the  perplexed  government.  The  Joint  Settlement  Com¬ 
mittee  held  several  sessions  in  an  attempt  to  work  out  a  consensus  for¬ 
mula,  but  agreement  proved  impossible.  Galili,  a  master  of  ambiguous 
phrasing,  was  reportedly  trying  to  invent  a  formula  for  the  premier  that 
would  elicit  maximum  support  in  the  cabinet.  Such  a  formula  could  only 
be  vague  and  elusive;  however,  there  were  strong  pressures  on  the  cab¬ 
inet  to  clarify  the  issue  once  and  for  all.59  A  ten-hour  cabinet  session  on 
May  9  devoted  to  the  issue  did  not  yield  clear-cut  results. 

The  first  three  provisions  of  the  approved  resolution,  which  was 
vague  enough  to  win  agreement  from  both  hawks  and  doves,  were  ex- 
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tremely  ambiguous:  (1)  Settlement  would  continue  on  both  sides  of  the 
Green  Line  on  the  basis  of  the  government's  basic  policy  principles. 

(2)  The  government  would  prevent  unauthorized  settlement  attempts. 

(3)  Decisions  on  new  settlements  would  continue  to  be  made  by  the 
Joint  Settlement  Committee,  subject  to  government  approval.  Accept¬ 
ance  of  the  first  provision  was  tantamount  to  voting  for  motherhood. 
The  second  provision  failed  to  specify  what  "unauthorized"  meant  and 
reiterated  the  government's  authority  to  decide  its  own  settlement  pol¬ 
icy.  The  third  provision  was  tantamount  to  an  open-door  policy.  Only 
the  fourth  provision  held  out  some  promise  for  future  action.  It  stated 
that  no  settlement  would  be  established  at  Kadum.  At  a  date  to  be  de¬ 
termined  by  the  cabinet,  the  Kadum  group  would  be  transferred  to  a 
permanent  place  of  settlement  within  the  government's  approved  pro¬ 
gram.  Until  such  time,  nothing  would  be  erected  at  Kadum  that  might 
transform  it  into  a  permanent  settlement.60  This  formula  was  an  invita¬ 
tion  to  pressure  from  all  sides;  the  settlers  would  push  for  a  site  as  close 
to  Samaria  as  possible,  and  their  opponents  would  insist  that  the  settlers 
be  removed  to  an  "authorized  zone." 

As  it  happened,  no  pressure  was  needed  from  outside  the  govern¬ 
ment;  the  rifts  in  its  ranks  were  wide  enough.  The  NRP  ministers 
stressed  that  the  Jewish  people's  right  to  settle  in  all  parts  of  Eretz  Israel 
was  eternal  and  unchallengable.  Mapam  demanded  that  the  Kadum 
camp  be  removed  at  once,  by  force  if  necessary  The  government's  res¬ 
olution  was  supported  by  only  the  Labor  and  the  Independent  Liberal 
parties.  The  major  rift,  however,  was  within  the  Labor  Party.  It  was 
caused  by  the  rivalry  between  Premier  Rabin  and  his  challenger  Peres, 
who  presented  his  candidacy  for  premiership  after  Meir's  resignation  in 
April  1974.  The  Labor  Party's  central  committee  preferred  Rabin  by  a 
marginal  majority.  Peres  had  served  as  defense  minister  in  Rabin's  cab¬ 
inet  but  continued  to  play  an  oppositionary  role.  In  his  memoirs,  Rabin 
described  the  nature  of  the  disagreement  and  its  outcomes:  "There  can 
be  no  greater  threat  to  the  public's  confidence  in  its  government  than 
having  cabinet  squabbles  splashed  across  the  pages  of  the  daily  papers." 
The  premier  added  that  on  a  number  of  occasions  "the  defense  minister 
behaved  as  if  he  was  not  to  challenge  the  cabinet's  authority  by  taking 
his  differences  to  the  public."61  Rabin  and  Peres  disagreed  on  many  im¬ 
portant  issues,  chief  among  which  was  settlement  in  Samaria.  Rabin 
objected  to  sites  in  the  heart  of  a  heavily  populated  Arab  area;  Peres 
was  for  "settlement  everywhere."  In  line  with  this  attitude,  Peres 
claimed  that  it  would  not  be  disastrous  if  the  Kadum  settlers  were  left 
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where  they  were  and  allowed  to  build  a  settlement,  since  the  western 
slopes  of  Samaria  were  strategically  important  for  the  defense  of  Israel's 
densely  populated  coastal  strip. 

The  Kadum  affair  provided  Peres  an  opportunity  to  consolidate  his 
political  power.  By  allying  with  the  NRP  and  aiding  the  Gush  Emunim 
settlers,  Peres  sowed  the  seeds  of  his  own  political  advancement.  The 
dispute  with  Peres,  however,  did  not  sway  Rabin  from  his  opinion.  In 
fact,  the  premier  warned  that  he  would  not  hesitate  to  call  an  election 
rather  than  concede  to  the  settlers'  demands.62  The  upshot  of  all  these 
cross-pressures  was  not  surprising.  The  government  was  trapped  in 
a  quagmire  and  could  not  reach  a  definite  resolution.  Authoritative 
sources  claimed  that  the  government's  inaction  did  not  mean  (as  some 
observers  had  deduced)  that  it  intended  to  let  the  Kadum  issue  drift 
into  oblivion.63  Allon  also  asserted  in  the  Knesset  that  the  deadline  of  a 
few  weeks,  announced  by  the  premier  to  the  cabinet  on  May  9,  would 
be  adhered  to.64  The  issue  lingered  on,  however,  and  the  Joint  Settle¬ 
ment  Committee  (which  was  authorized  to  select  an  alternative  site)  was 
not  convened.  It  was  clear  that  the  government  was  dragging  its  feet. 

It  was  seven  weeks  after  the  May  9  resolution  that  the  issue  was 
again  raised  in  the  cabinet.65  In  the  heated,  inconclusive,  and  unsched¬ 
uled  debate  that  followed,  Rabin  reported  that  the  settlers  had  them¬ 
selves  rejected  a  number  of  suggestions  for  a  permanent  settlement  site 
and  proceeded  to  present  his  own  proposal  to  the  cabinet.  He  also  de¬ 
nied  charges  that  government  money  had  been  invested  at  Kadum, 
even  though  a  workshop  for  manufacturing  defense  supplies  was  op¬ 
erating  on  the  site  and  the  religious  affairs  ministry  was  funding  ser¬ 
vices  of  several  kinds,  including  Torah  instruction.66 

The  Kadum  affair  faded  away  without  any  formal  conclusion.  The 
government  never  adopted  a  resolution  to  either  approve  or  dismantle 
the  settlement.  In  his  memoirs,  Rabin  claimed  to  have  found  ways  to  let 
the  settlers  know  that  any  attempt  to  squat  without  government  ap¬ 
proval  would  trigger  an  IDF  response,  and  that  they  would  be  removed 
not  only  from  their  new  site  but  also  from  Kadum.  Rabin  added  that  no 
further  attempt  was  made  to  settle  in  Judea  and  Samaria  during  his  in¬ 
cumbency.67  Although  this  was  a  true  assertion,  many  observers  re¬ 
garded  the  Kadum  affair  as  a  watershed  event  that  extended  beyond 
Israeli  settlement  policy  to  the  whole  political  arena.  Shimon  Peres,  Ra¬ 
bin's  contender  within  the  Labor  Party,  has  described  the  harmful  effects 
of  the  Kadum  affair.  "In  the  Kadum  event  the  cabinet  proved  that  it 
could  not  summon  its  power  to  maintain  law  and  order.  In  its  submis¬ 
sion  to  the  squatters  the  government  sustained  a  critical  damage  to  its 
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credibility.  From  this  point  onwards  the  government  moved  from  bad 
to  worse,  when  failure  followed  failure  until  its  final  collapse." 68 

Enmeshed  as  it  was  in  internal  dissension,  the  government's  settle¬ 
ment  policy  continued  to  be  indecisive.  Soon  after  the  Kadum  affair  van¬ 
ished  from  the  political  agenda,  another  settlement  attempt  took  place 
in  Mes'ha.  Although  this  site  had  been  approved  by  the  government, 
troops  forced  the  settlers  to  leave  the  area.  Galili  assured  the  Knesset 
that  no  principles  had  been  violated,  revealing  that  the  government's 
policy  regarding  settlement  activity  was  in  complete  disarray.69  At¬ 
tempts  by  opposition  and  coalition  members  to  raise  the  issue  in  the 
Knesset  were  repeatedly  thwarted  by  the  government.  Galili  relegated 
discussion  of  the  issue  to  technical  matters  of  land,  water,  budget,  and 
timing.70 

The  upshot  of  all  this  was  the  achievement  of  a  breakthrough  for 
those  in  favor  of  settlement  everywhere.  For  seven  years  the  various 
governments  in  power  had  carefully  refrained  from  planting  settle¬ 
ments  in  Samaria.  But  during  the  years  1974-76  settlers  made  a  thrust 
into  the  heart  of  this  area  despite  firm  opposition  within  the  govern¬ 
ment.  The  same  government  that  had  demonstrated  such  determina¬ 
tion  in  the  negotiations  on  the  interim  agreements  with  Egypt  and  Syria 
failed  to  stand  firm  against  those  Israelis  who  claimed  the  lands  and 
were  eager  to  settle  them. 

Expansion  of  Authorized  Settlements:  1977-1982 

When  the  Likud  came  to  power  a  dramatic  shift  in  settlement  policy 
occurred.  A  week  after  Menachem  Begin's  electoral  victory  he  partici¬ 
pated  in  a  ceremony  marking  the  installation  of  a  Torah  scroll  in  the 
Kadum  synagogue.  He  noted  that  the  settlers  had  moved  into  the  mil¬ 
itary  base,  where  they  would  be  located  on  a  "temporary  basis"  and 
pledged  that  "in  a  few  weeks  or  months  there  will  be  many  Elon  Moreh 
(the  new  name  for  Kadum)."71  This  pledge  was  underscored  when,  on 
July  26,  1977,  the  government  recognized  three  previously  illegal  West 
Bank  settlements  (Kadum,  Ofra,  and  Maale  Adumim)  as  permanent  le¬ 
gal  communities. 

The  Likud's  accession  to  power  accelerated  the  pace  of  settlement, 
especially  in  Judea  and  Samaria.  But  as  noted  by  Ezer  Weizman,  a  prom¬ 
inent  member  in  Begin's  cabinet,  settling  Jews  in  the  West  Bank  was 
easier  said  than  done.72  A  systematic  review  of  the  Likud's  actions 
reveals  some  discrepancies  between  its  verbal  commitments  and  its 
deeds.  Like  its  predecessor,  the  new  government  was  caught  up  in  con- 
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flicting  pressures  that  narrowed  its  freedom  of  action.  Nevertheless, 
there  was  a  major  difference  between  the  two  governments.  Whereas 
the  Alignment  had  been  trapped  in  the  mesh  of  its  own  dissensions  and 
ambivalences,  the  Likud  was  more  vulnerable  to  outside  pressures. 

The  evolution  of  the  Egyptian  peace  process  had  a  dual  effect  on 
settlement  activity.  On  the  one  hand,  it  prompted  the  government  to 
precipitate  the  establishment  of  civil  and  military  installations  in  the 
territories  to  demonstrate  its  determination  to  hold  fast.  On  the  other, 
there  were  strong  outside  pressures  on  the  Likud  to  freeze,  or  even 
uproot,  some  settlements.  The  government  agreed  to  dismantle  Jewish 
settlements  in  Sinai,  but  not  before  seven  new  ones  had  been  founded 
as  a  bargaining  chip  in  the  peace  negotiations.  The  Golan  Heights  and 
Jordan  Valley  were  not  targets  for  extensive  settlement  efforts.73  Primary 
attention  was  directed  at  Judea  and  Samaria. 

After  Begin  issued  his  famous  statement  about  "many  Elon  Moreh," 
the  settlers'  expectations  soared — only  to  plummet  shortly  thereafter. 
On  August  17,  1977  the  government  decided  to  establish  three  settle¬ 
ments  in  the  West  Bank,  but  maintained  that  it  was  implementing  an 
earlier  decision  of  principle  made  by  the  Labor  Alignment.  All  three 
settlements  were  close  to  the  pre-1967  border.  But  before  long,  the  fa¬ 
miliar  scene  of  soldiers  evicting  settlers  ensued  once  more.74  This  time 
the  Likud  was  dismantling  a  settlement  put  up  by  impatient  diehards 
near  Jericho.  A  few  days  later  Deputy  Minister  of  Defense  Mordekai 
Tzipori  announced  the  formation  of  six  settlements,  but  they  were  to  be 
disguised  as  military  bases.  The  would-be  settlers  were  to  be  employed 
by  the  army  and  regarded  as  civilians  on  a  military  mission.75 

The  Likud's  apparent  reluctance  to  launch  a  massive  settlement 
campaign  did  not  reflect  a  change  in  principle.  Its  equivocation  was 
caused  by  the  circumstances  of  the  peace  process.  The  cabinet  was  di¬ 
vided  on  the  issue  of  whether  a  moratorium  on  settlement  should  be 
declared  during  the  period  of  peace  negotiations  with  Egypt.  Some  min¬ 
isters  argued  that  settlement  activity  should  be  halted  temporarily;  oth¬ 
ers  thought  Israel  should  push  ahead  with  its  settlement  scheme,  es¬ 
pecially  in  Judea  and  Samaria,  to  strengthen  its  claim  to  the  area.  The 
case  of  Shiloh  demonstrates  the  government's  confusion.  In  January 
1978  a  site  set  up  at  Shiloh  was  retroactively  approved  by  the  govern- 
ment  n°f  as  a  full-fledged  settlement,  but  as  an  archaeological  exca¬ 
vation  site.  The  opposition  battered  the  government  in  the  Knesset  for 
what  was  labeled  archaeological  fraud.76  Although  Shiloh  developed 
into  a  flourishing  settlement,  the  government  stuck  to  its  "archaeologi¬ 
cal  site"  fiction.  The  government  repeatedly  reiterated  its  commitment 
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to  settle  the  land  and  its  passionate  devotion  to  Eretz  Israel,  but  its 
deeds  continued  to  lag  far  behind  its  words.  During  1979  it  was  again 
Gush  Emunim — not  the  government — that  took  the  initiative  in  declar¬ 
ing  the  formation  of  ten  "nuclei"  ready  for  settlement.77 

The  commitment  embodied  in  the  Camp  David  Accord  (signed  Sep¬ 
tember  17,  1978)  to  dismantle  Jewish  localities  in  the  Sinai  Peninsula  was 
a  severe  blow  to  Israel's  settlement  policy.  Begin  expressed  his  pain  at 
having  to  relinquish  the  settlements,  but  argued  that  the  action  was 
necessary  to  the  peace  process.  After  the  signing  of  the  peace  treaty  on 
March  16,  1979,  however,  the  Israeli  government  determined  to  con¬ 
tinue  its  settlement  effort.  In  response  to  criticism  of  his  settlement  pol¬ 
icy,  Begin  replied:  "Under  no  circumstances  did  I  ever  agree  with  the 
assertion  .  .  .  that  our  settlements  are  illegal  or  that  they  constitute  an 
obstacle  to  peace.  Since  forming  the  government  we  have  not  muted 
anybody.  At  every  opportunity  and  particularly  during  the  12  days  of 
the  Camp  David  discussions,  we  declared  and  reiterated  that  ...  we 
have  the  full  right  to  settle  in  ail  parts  of  Eretz  Israel."78 

This  "full  right"  was  challenged  in  1979  by  the  Israeli  Supreme 
Court  in  its  ruling  on  Elon  Moreh.  Elon  Moreh  had  been  established  on 
private  land  that  had  been  seized  by  the  military  and  put  at  the  disposal 
of  the  settlers.  On  October  23,  1979  the  Arab  landowners  petitioned  the 
Supreme  Court  for  the  return  of  their  land.  The  main  question  facing 
the  court  was  the  legality  of  seizure  of  private  land  for  civilian  settle¬ 
ment.  The  court's  ruling,  however,  went  far  beyond  the  legal  issue  and 
shook  the  foundations  of  territorial  policy.  By  a  unanimous  decision,  the 
court  ruled  that  the  settlers,  their  equipment,  and  their  buildings  must 
be  removed  from  the  land.  The  court's  decision  put  a  serious  constraint 
on  the  government  by  forbidding  the  confiscation  of  land  for  political 
rather  than  military  purposes. 

We  were  unable  to  go  into  the  deliberations  of  the  Ministerial  Commit¬ 
tee  and  the  government  by  inspecting  the  minutes,  but  even  without 
that  we  have  sufficient  indications  in  the  evidence  before  us  that  both 
the  Ministerial  Committee  and  the  government  majority  were  deci¬ 
sively  influenced  by  Zionist  views  on  the  settlement  of  Eretz  Israel  as 
a  whole.79 

The  Supreme  Court  declared  that  the  settlement  constituted  a  vio¬ 
lation  of  international  law  on  the  legality  of  seizure  of  private  property 
in  an  area  subject  to  military  government.  Only  direct  security  needs 
could  justify  such  a  seizure.80  The  court  ruling  established  that  the  ini¬ 
tiative  for  settlement,  including  the  determination  of  the  precise  loca- 
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tions  of  the  lands  involved,  must  come  from  the  military.  That  is,  it  must 
come  from  the  Ministerial  Defense  Committee  rather  than  from  the  In- 
terministerial  Settlement  Committee.  Furthermore,  a  settlement  on  req¬ 
uisitioned  private  land  must  make  a  dived  contvibution  to  the  attainment 
of  national  security  objectives.  The  ruling  also  declared  that  no  perma¬ 
nent  settlement  could  be  established  on  land  that  was  by  definition  tem¬ 
porarily  "requisitioned"  by  the  army. 

By  this  ruling,  Israel's  judiciary  recognized  The  Hague  Convention 
of  1907  as  binding  on  Israel's  settlement  policy.  Its  implications  were  far- 
reaching:  No  land  could  be  permanently  confiscated;  no  settlement 
could  be  considered  permanent;  and  security  was  the  vital  factor  for 
permitting  settlements.  This  ruling  threatened  to  seriously  impede  the 
establishment  of  settlements,  which  still  occupied  a  prime  place  on  the 
Likud's  ideological  agenda.81 

The  government's  first  reaction  to  the  court's  ruling  was  compliance. 
Begin  declared  that  the  government  would  not  try  to  circumvent  the 
court's  orders.  Simultaneously,  however,  the  government  took  steps  to 
have  its  cake  and  eat  it  too  by  honoring  the  court's  decision  while  bol¬ 
stering  the  settlement  effort  in  Judea  and  Samaria.  Obedience  to  the 
court  ruling  sparked  opposition  both  within  the  government  and 
among  the  settlers.  Ariel  Sharon,  minister  of  agriculture  and  champion 
of  the  Elon  Moreh  settlement,  had  reportedly  threatened  to  resign  if  the 
Elon  Moreh  people  were  removed.  According  to  Sharon,  "The  question 
is  not  only  that  of  Elon  Moreh.  The  question  pertains  to  the  existence 
of  all  existing  and  future  settlements  in  Judea,  Samaria  and  the  Jordan 
Valley  .  .  .  The  issue  is  not  the  transfer  of  one  settlement  from  its  place 
to  another  place;  the  issue  is  the  existence  and  development  of  all  settle¬ 
ments.  He  argued  that  the  first  national  priority  was  security,  and 
settlement  did  more  to  enhance  security  than  abiding  by  the  law. 

The  opposition  took  advantage  of  the  government's  quandary  and 
submitted  five  motions  of  no  confidence.83  Although  the  motions  were 
defeated  by  a  vote  of  59-47,  they  vividly  exposed  the  government's  di¬ 
lemma.  It  was  inconceivable  that  Begin,  himself  a  lawyer,  would  disobey 
the  court's  order.  Yet  he  was  also  bound  by  his  unretracted  pledge  to 
promote  settlement.  Begin's  problem  was  to  maintain  credibility  while 
carrying  out  the  commitment  to  settlement  at  the  heart  of  Likud  poli¬ 
cies.  The  government  had  at  least  three  possible  options  for  Elon  Mo¬ 
reh.  One  was  retroactive  legislation,  which  was  ruled  out  by  a  govern¬ 
ment  declaration  that  "the  very  idea  of  retroactive  legislation"  was 
abhorrent.84  Another  option  was  to  legalize  Elon  Moreh  by  declaring, 
as  the  settlers  claimed,  that  the  territories  were  not  "occupied"  and, 
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therefore,  not  subject  to  The  Hague  Convention.  Because  the  territories 
had  previously  been  wrested  from  Jews  in  violation  of  their  immemorial 
and  inalienable  rights,  they  were  simply  being  "re-occupied."85  Even 
the  Likud  government  was  reluctant  to  issue  such  a  declaration,  which 
would  have  violated  its  undertaking  at  Camp  David.  It  even  rejected  a 
demand  to  introduce  new  legislation  to  prevent  future  appeals  to  the 
Supreme  Court  by  Arab  landowners  over  seizure  of  private  lands  for 
settlement.  A  third  option  was  to  set  up  an  army  installation  at  Elon 
Moreh  in  place  of  the  civilian  settlement.86 

The  government  needed  a  solution  that  would  allow  continued 
settlement  in  the  territories  without  confiscation  of  private  lands  and  for 
other  than  "political"  purposes.  Pending  this  solution,  the  government 
was  thrown  into  a  severe  crisis  that  threatened  its  survival.  Divergence 
of  opinion  was  so  high  that  Elon  Moreh  became  the  overriding  issue 
determining  the  coalition's  stability.  Unable  to  face  the  dual  opposition 
from  within  his  government  and  from  the  settlers,  Begin  threatened  to 
resign.  Dayan's  resignation  on  October  21,  1979  added  fuel  to  the  fire. 
The  crisis  was  averted  when  the  contending  parties  dropped  their  ex¬ 
treme  demands.87  Ezer  Weizman,  who  was  attuned  to  external  pres¬ 
sures,  attempted  to  avert  confrontation  with  both  friends  and  foes  by 
suggesting  that  only  existing  settlements  be  enlarged  by  creating  five 
major  settlement  blocs  on  the  West  Bank.  Sharon,  wishing  to  appease 
the  settlers,  demanded  the  establishment  of  fourteen  additional  settle¬ 
ments  in  Judea  and  Samaria.  The  government  gave  heed  to  both  de¬ 
mands.  It  adopted  a  resolution  stating  that  existing  settlements  would 
expand  by  taking  in  more  people  and  that  new  settlements  would  be 
established.  A  select  committee  of  ministers  was  set  up  to  implement 
the  decision. 

Both  Weizman  and  Sharon  felt  victorious.  The  Ministerial  Commit¬ 
tee  pledged  that  the  government  would  build  ten  to  fifteen  thousand 
dwelling  units  in  the  planned  and  existing  settlements,  focusing  on  five 
territorial  blocs  (Reichan,  Etzion,  Maaleh  Adumim,  Givon,  and  Karnei 
Shomron).  In  1980  and  1981  new  settlements  were  formed  with  unprec¬ 
edented  vigor.  Attempts  were  made  to  play  down  the  significance  of  the 
decision,88  but  the  government  was  ready  to  allocate  nearly  half  of  its 
entire  1980  state  budget  to  implement  it.89  The  decision  embraced  ele¬ 
ments  of  both  Sharon's  and  Weizman's  plans,  but  the  problem  was  not 
confined  to  reconciling  the  ministers.  It  also  extended  to  the  govern¬ 
ment's  relationship  to  the  settlers,  who  refused  to  evacuate  their  site. 
The  confrontation  that  finally  took  place  between  the  IDF  and  the  set¬ 
tlers  of  Elon  Moreh  on  February  4,  1980  ended  a  long  period  of  sus- 
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pense.  The  government  acted  irresolutely.  It  half-heartedly  adhered  to 
the  court's  ruling;  it  adopted  a  far-reaching  settlement  scheme;  but  it 
failed  to  solicit  the  settlers'  support.  In  the  opinion  of  the  zealous  set¬ 
tlers,  the  government  was  dealing  treacherously  with  Eretz  Israel. 

The  principle  at  stake  in  1980  was  not  settling  the  West  Bank;  it  was 
the  means  to  carry  out  this  settlement.  The  main  problem  was  not 
money  but  the  availability  of  land.  The  Elon  Moreh  ruling  established 
that  no  privately  owned  land  could  be  confiscated  for  political  purposes. 
A  few  months  later,  after  a  hunger  strike  by  the  settlers,  a  ministerial 
committee  was  established  to  develop  administrative,  rather  than  legal, 
measures  to  safeguard  existing  settlements  from  legal  suits  and  to  de¬ 
vise  means  for  acquiring  land  within  the  constraints  established  by  the 
Supreme  Court.90  The  gist  of  the  measures  was  to  register  lands  consid¬ 
ered  "public"  and  make  them  available  for  settlements.  Officials  of  two 
government  offices — the  Custodian  of  Absentee  Property  and  the  Jus¬ 
tice  Ministry — conducted  an  extensive  survey  to  identify  "state  lands" 
to  speed  up  land  acquisition  for  settlement  purposes.91  The  government 
is  reported  to  have  issued  more  declarations  of  state  land  in  the  two 
years  following  the  Elon  Moreh  ruling  than  in  the  preceding  twelve 
years  of  occupation — with  an  acceleration  in  the  trend  in  1981. 

Expansion  of  settlements  was  also  evident  in  Hebron,  where  the 
Jewish  population  infiltrated  both  the  outskirts  of  the  city  (Kiryat  Arba) 
and  its  center.  In  the  wake  of  the  signature  of  the  peace  treaty  with 
Egypt  in  April  1979,  a  group  of  women  occupied  Hadassa  House,  a 
former  Jewish  home  in  central  Hebron,  thereby  establishing  a  Jewish 
presence  in  the  city's  heart.92  As  in  previous  cases,  the  government's 
decision  confirmed  the  settlers'  initiative.  Permission  to  settle  and  es¬ 
tablish  a  religious  school  and  a  field  school  was  granted  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  on  March  23,  1980,  following  the  murder  of  a  Jewish  Yeshiva  stu¬ 
dent  in  the  midst  of  Hebron.93  By  the  end  of  1981  Hebron  was  inhabited 
by  Jewish  families  who  intended  to  establish  a  permanent,  conspicuous 
Jewish  community  in  the  city. 

During  1982  Israel's  government  stuck  to  its  territorial  policy  in 
word  and  deed.  All  the  settlements  in  Sinai  were  evacuated  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  Camp  David  Accords,  but  settlement  activity  in  the  other 
territories  continued  uninterrupted.  A  few  days  after  the  final  with¬ 
drawal  from  Sinai  had  been  completed.  Begin  announced  that  he  would 
introduce  a  resolution  barring  future  governments  from  dismantling 
settlements,  even  as  a  result  of  peace  negotiations.94  The  events  accom¬ 
panying  withdrawal,  however,  coupled  with  mounting  tensions  along 
Israel's  northern  frontiers,  relegated  settlement  to  the  bottom  of  the  po- 
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litical  agenda.  The  issue  does  not  even  show  up  in  Knesset  deliberations 
for  1982.  Numerous  Jews  were  ensconced  in  Judea  and  Samaria.  Many 
of  them  were  not  even  motivated  by  the  ideology  of  Eretz  Israel,  but 
were  simply  enjoying  a  safe  cheap  haven  from  Israel's  congested  expen¬ 
sive  urban  centers.  The  government  was  sticking  to  its  ideology  and 
cramming  the  territories  with  settlements  designed  to  establish  perma¬ 
nent  Israeli  presence  and  control. 

Summary 

It  is  not  easy  to  tie  together  the  diverse  strands  of  the  above  discus¬ 
sion.  Settlement,  initially  minuscule,  has  expanded  and  mushroomed. 
Settlements  can  now  be  found  throughout  all  the  territories.  Although 
the  various  governments  were  determined  to  settle  Jews  in  the  territo¬ 
ries,  in  actuality  they  were  often  dragged  willy-nilly  into  retroactively 
approving  fait  accompli  by  nongovernmental  actors.  The  settlers  re¬ 
flected  the  whole  political  spectrum  of  Israeli  society  but  were  mainly 
representative  of  the  upper-middle  class.  They  absorbed  huge  resources 
but  were  not  economically  productive. 

Government  implementation  of  its  territorial  policy  (summarized  in 
Table  8)  reflected  the  uncertainties  and  constraints  it  faced.  The  labyrin¬ 
thine  bureaucratic  process  of  decisionmaking  left  much  scope  for  ma¬ 
neuver.  The  decisionmakers  fettered  themselves  by  establishing  a  sys¬ 
tem  in  which  forming  a  settlement  was  much  easier  said  than  done. 
Resolutions  to  establish  settlements  could  be  adopted  to  assuage  the 
settlers,  but  these  same  resolutions  could  become  mired  in  one  of  the 
multifarious  committees  responsible  for  their  execution. 

Leaving  aside  the  bureaucratic  maze  connected  with  establishing 
settlements,  it  is  evident  that  Israeli  governments  were  guided  by  two 
major  principles.  The  first  one,  which  operated  during  the  Labor  Align¬ 
ment's  rule,  focused  on  settling  the  territories  outlined  in  Allon's  plan — 
the  Golan  Heights,  Sinai,  the  Jordan  Valley,  and  the  vicinity  of  Jerusa¬ 
lem.  The  second  one  was  congruent  with  Sharon's  plan;  that  is,  it 
focused  on  settling  the  West  Bank.  The  evolution  of  the  settlement  pro¬ 
cess  can  be  summed  up  in  the  five  phases  delineated  in  the  previous 
chapter.  In  the  first  phase,  Israel  was  reluctant  to  implement  its  stead¬ 
fast  determination  to  hold  on  to  the  land  until  peace  was  concluded,  so 
it  began  to  establish  Jewish  settlements  in  the  territories  almost  by 
sleight  of  hand.  The  government  avoided  taking  a  stand  on  the  issue  by 
letting  others  take  the  lead.  In  the  second  phase,  the  government's  de- 
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Table  8 

Major  Government  Resolutions  Regarding  Settlements 


Date  Area  Resolution 


September  19,  1967 

Judea 

September  19,  1967 

Golan 

July  7,  1968 

Judea 

May  28,  1972 

Judea 

December  24,  1972 

Sinai 

November  24,  1974 

Judea 

December  14,  1975 

Samaria 

August  17,  1977 

Samaria 

October  11,  1977 

Judea  &  Samaria 

September  16,  1979 

Judea  &  Samaria 

November  16,  1979 

Judea  &  Samaria 

February  4,  1980 

Samaria 

February  10,  1980 

Judea 

March  23,  1980 

Judea 

August  15,  1980 

Judea 

February  2,  1982 

Judea  &  Samaria 

Settlement  in  Gush  Etzion 
Settlement  in  Aleika 
Religious  school  in  Hebron 
Two  hundred  residence  units  in  Kiryat 
Arba 

Regional  center  in  Rafah  Salient 
Industrial  site  in  Maale  Adumim 
Removing  settlers  from  Sebastia  to 
Kadum 

Approval  of  three  settlements 
Approval  of  six  settlements 
End  of  regulation  prohibiting  Israeli 
citizens  from  buying  land 
Approval  of  nineteen  settlements 
Eviction  of  Elon  Moreh 
Settlement  within  Hebron 
Religious  school  and  field  school  in 
Hebron 

Approval  of  four  settlements  south  of 
Hebron 

Construction  of  sixteen  presettlements 


Sources:  Israeli  press. 


termination  to  retain  the  territories  was  modified.  But,  despite  ambiva¬ 
lence,  settlement  activity  surged.  There  emerged  a  clear  demarcation 
between  territories  that  were  negotiable  (and  therefore  not  targeted  for 
settlement)  and  those  that,  according  to  authoritative  policy,  were  not 
to  be  surrendered.  In  the  third  phase,  settlement  activity  was  much  re¬ 
duced,  but  it  still  began  to  encroach  into  the  unauthorized  zone  of  Sa¬ 
maria.  This  development  exposed  the  government's  vulnerability  to 
pressures  from  within  and  without.  During  this  phase  the  government's 
conduct  clearly  contradicted  its  official  policy.  The  government's  frailty 
in  the  face  of  the  power  of  those  promoting  settlements  inhibited  its 
taking  effective  action  in  line  with  its  views.  In  the  fourth  phase,  the 
authoritative  choice  was  particularly  lucid  and  decisive,  and  one  might 
have  expected  full  congruence  between  this  choice  and  government 
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conduct.  This  expectation  was  not  realized  because  of  the  mounting  in¬ 
ternational  constraints  connected  with  the  Israeli-Egyptian  peace  pro¬ 
cess.  Although  settlement  activity  expanded,  it  was  still  cloaked  in 
double-talk.  Settlements  were  often  camouflaged  in  ideological  or  mili¬ 
tary  disguises.  The  Elon  Moreh  ruling  unleashed  demands  to  cast  off 
these  disguises  and  confront  the  problem  of  the  settlements  directly. 
After  this  the  gap  between  official  policy  and  its  implementation  closed, 
and  settlement  burgeoned  in  a  manner  compatible  with  the  govern¬ 
ment's  outspoken  commitments. 


THREE 


Political  Parties: 
Factional  Input 


Political  parties  play  a  predominant  role  in  the  social,  as  well  as  the 
political,  life  of  the  Israeli  polity.1  Therefore,  their  supporting  or  con¬ 
straining  effects  on  official  policy  deserve  a  critical  examination.  Al¬ 
though,  generally  speaking,  parties  in  the  ruling  coalition  support  the 
government  and  parties  not  represented  in  the  government  oppose  it, 
the  inflow  of  support  or  constraint  often  cuts  across  the  boundaries  of 
coalition  and  opposition.  The  reason  for  this  blurring  lies  in  the  high 
incidence  of  factionalism  in  Israeli  political  parties.  Factions  emanate 
from  socioeconomic  divisions  and  personal  loyalties.  Ideological  divi¬ 
sions  over  things  like  the  territorial  issue  have  also  precipitated  factions 
within  parties.  By  definition,  intraparty  factions  challenge  the  party's 
leaders  and  their  policies.  The  extent  to  which  the  factional  challenge  is 
transformed  into  constraint  is  determined  by  the  resources  commanded 
by  the  faction.  These  include  its  leadership,  cohesion,  penetration  of 
decisionmaking  bodies,  and  identification  with  the  values  adhered  to 
by  the  party's  elite.  Factions  are  not  always  institutionalized,  and  may 
exist  only  as  "tendencies"  that  have  no  organizational  attributes.2  This 
discussion  will  focus  on  intraparty  groupings  whose  purported  goal  has 
been  to  influence  their  parties'  territorial  policy.  The  analysis  will  trace 
the  development  of  this  process;  that  is,  the  expression  of  dissent  within 
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the  party  leadership,  the  operation  of  the  factional  structures,  and  the 
interplay  of  power  in  partisan  institutions. 

Attention  will  focus  mainly  on  the  Alignment  dominated  by  the  La¬ 
bor  Party  (LP)  because  (1)  it  was  the  dominant  political  force  for  a  sub¬ 
stantial  part  of  the  period  under  consideration  (1967-1977);  and  (2)  the 
party  that  succeeded  Labor  as  the  linchpin  of  the  Likud  government 
(Herut)  was  virtually  united  on  the  territorial  issue.  Although  other  par¬ 
ties  were  also  a  source  of  constraint  or  support  to  decisionmakers,  their 
impact  was  most  noticeable  on  the  parliamentary  level.  With  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  NRP,  which  will  be  discussed  later,  other  parties'  internal 
dissensions  were  less  relevant  to  the  national  political  process. 


Labor:  Leadership  Opinion 

The  most  prominent,  controversial,  and  intriguing  leader  to  have  an 
impact  on  territorial  policy  was  unmistakably  Moshe  Dayan.  Dayan  did 
not  always  take  issue  with  the  government's  policy;  he  was  often  a  sup¬ 
porter  of  the  official  line.  Because  of  his  position  as  minister  of  defense, 
Dayan  played  a  decisive  role  in  the  formulation  of  territorial  policy,  es¬ 
pecially  its  economic  and  administrative  aspects.  Dayan,  however,  often 
presented  his  own  opinions  and  influenced  the  government  to  follow 
his  lead.  It  is  difficult  to  perceive  Dayan  as  a  factional  figure.  Yet  he 
enjoyed  the  unconditional  support  of  Rafi,  one  of  the  LP's  two  major 
factions.  Dayan  was  often  accused  of  inconsistency — of  changing  his 
views  with  the  seasons  of  the  year.  Indeed,  he  issued  many  seemingly 
incompatible  statements.  Nevertheless,  his  input  into  the  formulation 
of  territorial  policy  can  be  clearly  identified.  Dayan  centered  his  policies 
around  three  major  issues:  the  source  of  Israel's  identification  with  the 
territories;  the  future  implications  of  that  bond;  and  its  immediate  con¬ 
sequences. 

Moshe  Dayan  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  idea  of  Greater  Israel,  an 
idea  eloquently  expressed  in  his  famous  address  at  a  funeral  on  August 
3,  1967:  "We  have  returned  to  the  mountain,  to  the  cradle  of  our  people, 
to  the  inheritance  of  the  Patriarchs,  the  land  of  the  Judges  and  the  for¬ 
tress  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  House  of  David.  We  have  returned  to  He¬ 
bron  and  Shechem,  to  Bethlehem  and  Anatot,  to  Jericho  and  the  fords 
of  the  Jordan  at  Adam  Ha'ir"3  Dayan's  yearning  for  the  "cradle  of  our 
people"  suggests  that  he  had  in  mind  not  only  security  considerations 
but  also  (perhaps  mainly)  visions  of  Greater  Israel.  In  the  years  that 
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followed,  Dayan  repeatedly  associated  himself  with  the  proterritories 
option,  an  option  initially  also  fostered  by  the  government. 

Very  shortly,  however,  it  became  evident  that  Dayan  was  expressing 
his  personal  views  rather  than  those  of  the  government.  Dayan  dis¬ 
puted  the  official  line  promising  the  return  of  some  territories  for  a 
whole-hearted  peace  agreement.  To  Dayan,  returning  lands  for  peace 
was  inconceivable.  "This  is  not  the  choice  we  face.  We  would  not 
achieve  peace  by  retreating.  We  have  not  been  offered  peace  in  exchange 
for  withdrawal."  The  reason  for  his  rejection  of  such  a  bargain  was  not 
only  his  distrust  of  the  Arabs'  willingness  to  make  peace,  but  also  the 
appeal  of  the  territories.  "One  factor  should  be  taken  into  account  in 
any  debate  on  the  future  of  the  occupied  areas — the  yearning  of  the 
people  of  Israel  to  return  to  their  land.  Without  this  yearning  and  its 
fulfillment,  there  would  never  have  been  a  state  of  Israel,  nor  return  to 
Zion,  which  is  even  more  important  than  the  state."4  It  is  thus  clear  that 
Dayan's  rationale  for  keeping  the  territories  was  not  solely  to  attain 
peace  but  to  preserve  the  bonds  between  the  Jewish  people  and  their 
ancient  homeland. 

Dayan  definitely  did  not  recommend  annexation  of  the  territories, 
but  his  opinions  on  the  future  consequences  of  occupation  were  vague.5 
Dayan's  perception  of  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict  was  bleak.  "The  conflict 
between  us  and  the  Arabs  is  insoluble.  The  war  is  not  about  this  hill  or 
that  river,  but  over  the  very  existence  of  a  Jewish  state  in  the  Middle 
East."6  This  gloominess  led  to  three  conclusions.  First  and  foremost, 
Israelis  had  to  learn  how  to  live  with  Arabs.  "Living  with  the  Arabs" 
emerged  as  a  prominent  motif  in  Dayan's  recommendations.  Dayan 
maintained  that  "it  is  incumbent  on  us  to  address  ourselves  to  the  Arabs 
living  under  our  administration  ...  we  must  not  only  prevent  the  let¬ 
ting  of  our  blood  and  the  devastation  of  our  land,  but  we  must  also  see 
to  it  that  we  are  not  rendered  incapable  of  finding  a  common  language 
with  the  Arabs."7  In  his  autobiography,  Dayan  spelled  out  the  prospects 
of  "living  together."  "I  did  not  believe  for  a  moment  that  when  they  got 
to  know  Israelis  at  first  hand,  our  neighbors  would  suddenly  begin  to 
love  and  admire  us.  But  they  would  at  least  discover  that  it  was  possible 
to  live  with  us.  We  are  an  open  and  classless  society  .  .  .  We  are  also  a 
progressive  state,  and  quite  advanced."8  Dayan  trusted  the  supremacy 
of  Israel  to  convince  the  Arabs  that  "living  together"  was  preferable  to 
other  alternatives.  By  virtue  of  his  formal  authority  over  the  territories, 
Dayan  overcame  opposition  in  the  government  and  contributed  greatly 
to  the  territories'  administrative  and  economic  integration  with  Israel. 

Dayan's  second  conclusion  involved  Israel's  future  boundaries.  Like 
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his  colleagues  in  the  government,  Dayan  initially  refrained  from  draw¬ 
ing  maps.  In  1969,  however,  Dayan  introduced  a  formula  for  "strategic 
borders/'  This  plan  called  for  the  use  of  the  Jordan  River  as  a  security 
border,  retention  of  the  Gaza  Strip  and  Golan  Heights,  and  control  of 
Sharm  el-Sheikh  with  a  land  link  to  Israeli  territories.  This  was  a  clear 
attempt  by  Dayan  to  draw  a  map  based  on  his  own  views.  The  defense 
minister  stated  that  he  did  not  accept  his  party's  decision  "not  to 
decide." 

We  must  establish  an  atmosphere  of  peace  and  make  the  foundation 
for  the  map  of  peace,  that  will  assure  us  secure  strategic  borders  .  .  . 

We  must  make  unilateral  arrangements  in  the  absence  of  a  bilateral 
settlement  .  .  .  We  must  decide  whether  we  want  to  unite  Gaza  with 
Israel  or  with  Jordan.  Is  there  anything  which  separates  Jerusalem  from 
the  Hebron  hills,  Bethlehem,  and  Ramallah?  It  is  one  bloc.  We  must 
make  all  the  necessary  arrangements,  to  know  what  we  want  and  what 
we  want  to  achieve.9 

On  the  basis  of  the  above  concept,  Dayan  influenced  the  Labor  Party  to 
legitimize  Israel's  claim  to  certain  territories  that  it  intended  to  keep  for 
security  purposes. 

Dayan's  third  conclusion  concerned  the  fate  of  the  West  Bank.  Re¬ 
turn  of  territories  was  out  of  the  question.  The  alternative  presented 
by  Dayan  was  later  dubbed  the  "functional  solution."  Dayan  shared 
the  widespread  apprehension  about  demographic  peril.  "If  we  had  to 
choose  between  having  an  additional  one  million  Arabs  as  Israeli  citi¬ 
zens  or  withdrawal  from  Nablus  I  would  rather  withdraw  from  Nablus 
than  undermine  the  composition  of  the  Jewish  state."10  But  because  he 
was  unwilling  to  surrender  lands,  he  envisaged  a  plan  based  on  a  dis¬ 
sociation  between  geography  and  citizenship.  "In  Dayan's  view,  the  two 
nations  in  the  area  formerly  called  Palestine  could  function  within  a 
single  economy,  even  though  they  belonged  to  different  cultures  and 
sovereign  states."11  The  functional  solution  propagated  by  Dayan  did 
not  imply  the  emergence  of  a  binational  state,  because  he  did  not  be¬ 
lieve  Israeli  citizenship  should  be  imposed  on  the  Arabs  living  in  the 
territories.  Dayan  urged  the  government  to  grant  the  Arabs  personal 
liberties,  but  without  Israeli  citizenship.  "In  this  period  we  should  not 
impose  on  [the  Arabs]  Israeli  citizenship.  They  do  not  want  to  be  Israeli 
and,  to  my  mind,  we  should  not  impose  it  on  them  ...  If  they  want  to 
continue  being  Jordanian  citizens — let  them  be  Jordanians."12  The  func¬ 
tional  solution  proposed  domination  of  the  territories  but  not  of  the 
people  dwelling  in  them. 
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Dayan  was  an  ardent  supporter  of  settlements.  His  motives,  how¬ 
ever,  differed  from  the  government's  because  they  were  grounded  in 
nationalistic  sentiments  rather  than  security  arguments.  Dayan  saw  the 
West  Bank  as  part  of  the  "homeland"  rather  than  as  a  barrier  against 
possible,  or  even  probable,  attack.  "I  consider  the  Western  Bank  of  the 
Jordan  to  be  our  homeland  and  for  me  there  isn't  much  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  area  of  Tel  Aviv  and  the  area  of  Hebron  or  the  area  of  Jericho. 
This  is  our  homeland."13  This  sentiment  had  unavoidable  ramifications: 
Jewish  settlements  on  the  West  Bank  were  considered  legitimate  even 
without  the  extension  of  Israel's  sovereignty  to  the  area.  Dayan,  a  loyal 
Rafi  member,  built  a  bridge  to  rival  faction  Achdut  Haavoda  by  imbuing 
settlement  with  the  highest  significance.  "From  the  Zionist  point  of 
view,  then,  the  true  criterion  of  what  is  called  belief  in  the  Whole  Land 
of  Israel  is  not  just  the  political  ownership  of  some  part  of  the  country, 
nor  the  abstract  belief  in  its  wholeness;  the  purpose  and  touchstone  of 
Zionism  is  to  be  found  in  the  actual  realization  of  Jewish  settlement  in 
all  parts  of  the  land."14 

This  combination  of  a  desire  to  settle  on  the  land  with  the  lack  of  a 
corresponding  desire  to  extend  Israeli  sovereignty  over  it  was  unique  to 
Dayan.  He  insisted  that  settlements  served  purposes  other  than  secu¬ 
rity.  "I  do  not  regard  settlement  in  Judea  and  Samaria  as  an  unavoidable 
necessity  just  because  it  is  needed  for  security.  If  we  want  to  obliterate 
or  prevent  the  sense  of  temporariness  in  Judea  and  Samaria  we  have  to 
cease  teaching  the  Bible."15  It  was  Dayan's  intense  feelings  of  a  historical 
bond,  coupled  with  his  cognizance  of  political  realities,  that  sustained 
this  ostensible  paradox:  a  call  for  permanent  settlements  that  lacked  the 
shield  of  legal  authority. 

Dayan  supported  official  policy  between  1967  and  1973  by  endors¬ 
ing  a  hard  line  on  the  territories.  He  pushed  the  government  into  eco¬ 
nomic  integration  and  was  also  successful  in  persuading  the  leadership 
to  develop  the  coastal  zone  of  northern  Sinai.  But  Dayan  failed  to  con¬ 
vince  his  party  of  the  importance  of  extensive  Jewish  settlement  on  the 
West  Bank.  He  was  also  unsuccessful  in  implementing  the  habitation  of 
Samaria  by  Jews.  Dayan's  long-range  program,  the  "functional  option," 
was  similarly  rejected  by  the  Labor  Alignment.  (It  was  only  temporarily 
shelved,  however;  it  came  into  its  own  under  the  peace  plan.) 

Dayan's  enforced  resignation  from  the  government,  following  Pre¬ 
mier  Meir's  resignation  in  April  1974,  removed  him  from  the  locus  of 
power.  But  at  this  time  he  was  already  showing  signs  of  veering  toward 
the  Likud.  Dayan  shocked  his  party  in  October  1974  when  he  signed  a 
Likud  petition  urging  the  retention  of  Israel's  rule  over  Judea  and  Sa- 
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maria.  He  continued  to  object  to  any  partition  of  the  West  Bank  and 
supported  settlement  throughout  the  area. 

Another  figure  who  had  great  influence  on  territorial  policy  was 
Yigal  Allon.  Allon's  formal  position  was  less  influential  than  that  of 
Dayan.  Although  he  was  a  deputy  premier,  his  ministerial  duties — im¬ 
migrant  absorption  (from  June  5,  1967  to  December  15,  1969)  and  edu¬ 
cation  (from  December  15,  1969  to  June  3,  1974) — were  not  linked  to  the 
territories.  It  was  only  in  his  capacity  as  minister  of  foreign  affairs  (from 
June  3,  1974  to  June  20,  1977)  that  he  was  involved  (ex  officio)  in  the 
formulation  of  territorial  policy.  Allon's  political  background  was  Ach- 
dut  Haavoda,  so  he  had  an  ideological  commitment  to  Greater  Israel.  In 
his  book  A  Curtain  of  Sand ,  first  published  in  1939,  he  wrote,  "If  Zahal 
(IDF)  should  cross  the  borders  of  the  divided  land,  it  is  forbidden  to 
retreat  again,  but  we  must  aspire  from  then  on  to  stabilize  the  borders 
which  from  the  historical,  economic  and  security  perspectives  are  the 
most  natural."16 

After  the  Six-Day  War  Allon  took  a  very  different  stand  from  the 
one  he  had  taken  in  his  previous  writings.  Allon's  plan,  which  became 
the  touchstone  of  Israel's  policy  in  the  territories,  was  presented  in 
broad  outline  on  July  13,  1967. 17  The  plan  was  never  discussed  or  offi¬ 
cially  endorsed  by  the  cabinet.  According  to  Allon,  this  was  because  it 
had  a  low  probability  of  being  formally  adopted,  owing  to  the  objection 
of  Gahal  and  the  NRP.18  It  was  1972  before  Allon  made  public  the  details 
of  his  plan,  which  embodied  the  division  of  the  territory — especially  the 
West  Bank — between  Israel  and  the  Arab  states.  Allon  based  his  plan 
on  his  three  main  commitments:  to  the  historical  rights  of  the  Jewish 
people  in  Eretz  Israel;  to  the  Jewish  and  democratic  features  of  the  state 
of  Israel;  and  to  Israel's  strategic  needs. 

Allon  did  not  share  Dayan's  despair  of  achieving  peace.  He  was  also 
not  willing  to  pursue  a  "joint  way  of  life"  with  the  Arabs.  He  believed 
that  peace  was  feasible  if  Israel  was  willing  to  make  territorial  conces¬ 
sions.  Allon  was  also  convinced  that  relying  on  time  and  blurring  the 
territorial  options  would  not  be  fruitful  tactics.  Instead,  he  urged  Israel's 
government  to  draw  up  its  map  forthwith.  "One  never  knows  in  ad¬ 
vance  when  and  how  peace  will  come.  Every  possibility  must  be  ex¬ 
plored  according  to  changing  circumstances  .  .  .  We  know  there  are  in¬ 
fluential  people  and  quarters  in  Arab  countries  who  have  reached  the 
conclusion  that  a  continued  state  of  belligerence  will  wreak  havoc  in 
Arab  society  for  many  generations  to  come."19  He  insisted  that  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  not  deciding  were  certain  to  be  harmful,  both  domesti¬ 
cally — "undermining  the  faith  in  the  morality  of  our  position  and  the 
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equity  of  our  path" — and  externally — "on  our  shoulders,  and  only  on 
our  shoulders  will  hinge  the  blame  for  the  lack  of  peace  in  the  area."20 
The  dual  implications  of  this  position  were  territorial  compromise  on 
some  areas  and  outright  annexation  of  other  areas. 

Allon  wanted  to  attain  both  security  and  peace — to  inflict  minimal 
harm  on  the  Arabs  in  the  territories  while  ensuring  maximum  rights  for 
Jews.  Allon's  identification  with  Jewish  history  was  no  less  strong  than 
Dayan's.  "The  historical  rights  are  the  foundation  for  the  very  moral 
right  of  the  Jewish  state  to  exist  in  any  borders  ...  If  I  endorse  compro¬ 
mise,  it  is  for  realistic  politics  and  humanistic  Zionism.  A  territorial  com¬ 
promise  [is]  designed  to  provide  self-defensible  borders  from  the  stra¬ 
tegic  perspective  and  the  prominent  Jewish  feature  of  the  state  from  the 
national  perspective."  Allon's  realism  arose  out  of  his  conviction  that  the 
two  targets — complete  peace  and  all  the  land — were  incompatible.  "Let 
us  not  deceive  ourselves  that  peace,  de  jure  or  de  facto,  and  lands  are 
both  attainable.  [But]  let  us  not  deceive  ourselves  that  security  is  attain¬ 
able  if  we  give  up  all  the  territories."21 

In  order  to  obtain  both  peace  and  security,  Allon  proposed  the  fol¬ 
lowing  territorial  arrangements:  On  the  eastern  front,  the  Jordan  River 
would  be  Israel's  security  border;  that  is,  it  would  be  the  border  that 
Arab  military  would  not  be  permitted  to  cross.  The  zone  that  lies  be¬ 
tween  the  Jordan  River  and  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Samarian  and  Ju¬ 
dean  hills,  from  Mount  Gilboa  in  the  north  through  the  Judean  desert 
would  be  controlled  by  Israel.  A  corridor  along  the  Jericho-Ramallah 
axis  would  permit  communication  between  Jordan  and  the  Arab  zone 
of  the  West  Bank.  Allon  also  called  for  minor  border  modifications  in 
the  areas  of  Latrun  and  the  Etzion  bloc.  Roughly  a  third  of  the  land  of 
the  West  Bank  was  thus  designated  to  become  part  of  Israel,  with  the 
remaining  two-thirds  to  be  relinquished.  On  the  southern  front,  Allon 
proposed  that  Israel  retain  control  of  the  Gaza  Strip,  the  Rafah  Salient, 
and  Sharm  el-Sheikh.  Like  Dayan,  Allon  called  for  a  territorial  corridor 
between  the  southern  and  northern  parts  of  Sinai.  On  the  northern 
front,  Israel's  defense  line  would  be  drawn  on  the  Golan  Heights,  which 
should  therefore  remain  under  Israeli  control.22 

The  first  step  Allon  recommended  to  implement  his  plan  was  to 
establish  settlements  in  areas  deemed  necessary  to  Israel's  security. 
Settlements  for  this  purpose  had  Allon's  unabashed  support.  He  was 
among  the  first  ministers  to  visit  the  Jewish  settlers  in  Hebron,  and  he 
repeatedly  backed  their  cause  in  the  government.23  Together  with  Yis- 
rael  Galili,  his  factional  co-member,  he  urged  the  government  to  build 
settlements  in  areas  intended  to  be  kept  under  Israeli  control.  More  spe- 
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cifically,  Allon's  settlement  scheme  included  the  vicinity  of  Jerusalem 
(where  the  town  Kiryat  Arba  was  to  be  established),  an  area  west  of  the 
Jordan  River,  and  another  area  in  the  foothills  and  mountains  farther 
west  (both  of  which  were  largely  uninhabited).  A  string  of  settlements, 
including  one  urban  center,  was  to  stretch  between  the  Dead  Sea  and 
Jerusalem.  These  areas,  Allon  maintained,  offered  Israel  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  build  a  security  buffer  without  precluding  political  solutions.  Al¬ 
though  no  formal  resolution  was  ever  adopted,  the  plan's  broad  frame¬ 
work  became  the  hallmark  of  the  Labor  Party's  settlement  policy.24 

The  October  War  did  not  change  Allon's  views.25  In  an  article  pub¬ 
lished  in  Foreign  Affairs ,  Allon  stated  that  Israel  was  willing  to  make 
territorial  concessions  as  long  as  they  provided  borders  with  an  "essen¬ 
tial  minimum  of  strategic  depth"  to  permit  Israel  a  margin  of  security 
against  invading  armies. 

According  to  the  compromise  formula  which  I  personally  advocate,  Is¬ 
rael,  within  the  context  of  a  peace  settlement,  would  give  up  the  large 
majority  of  the  areas  which  fell  into  its  hands  in  the  1967  war.  Israel 
would  do  so  not  because  of  any  lack  of  historical  affinity  between  the 
Jewish  people  and  many  of  these  areas.  With  regard  to  Judea  and  Sa¬ 
maria,  for  example,  historical  Jewish  affinity  is  as  great  as  that  for  the 
coastal  plain  or  Galilee.  Nonetheless,  in  order  to  attain  a  no  less  histor¬ 
ically  exalted  goal,  namely  that  of  peace,  such  a  deliberate  territorial 
compromise  can  be  made.26 

The  only  territories  that  Allon  was  not  willing  to  concede  were  those  he 
judged  to  be  essential  for  Israel's  defense.  Consequently,  most  Palestin¬ 
ians  would  be  able  to  find  national  expression  in  a  single,  Jordanian- 
Palestinian  state.  Neither  years  of  euphoria  nor  years  of  adversity 
swayed  Allon  from  his  original  plan.  He  insisted  that  divesting  itself  of 
the  thickly  populated  areas  of  the  West  Bank  was  a  prime  Israeli  inter¬ 
est.  He  therefore  continued  to  recommend  that  Israel  withdraw  from 
those  districts  politically  and  physically  and  keep  its  strategic  control  by 
remaining  in  the  Jordan  Valley  and  the  mountains  of  Judea. 

One  aspect  of  Allon's  plan  underwent  a  significant  change,  how¬ 
ever.  In  1967  Allon  believed  that  in  a  final  settlement  the  Gaza  Strip 
would  be  absorbed  by  Israel  and  its  inhabitants  would  take  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  move  to  another  Arab  state.  By  1976,  however,  Allon  was  con¬ 
vinced  that  Israel  should  not  annex  the  strip,  and  he  proposed  that  Gaza 
be  included  in  the  Jordanian-Palestinian  state.27  Another  change  was 
that  by  1975  Allon  was  advocating  territorial  concessions  in  the  context 
of  an  interim  agreement,  arguing  that  ceding  only  for  "real  peace" 
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would  make  an  agreement  unattainable  in  the  near  future.28  Allon 
abhorred  the  idea  of  the  functional  solution,  maintaining  that  it  was  "a 
South  African  concept  .  .  .  The  Arabs  and  the  world  public  opinion 
won't  accept  it."29  He  still  ascribed  prime  importance  to  settlements, 
which  he  termed  "the  greatest  leverage  in  our  political  struggle  over  the 
determination  of  defensible  borders."30 

Toward  the  end  of  Labor's  rule,  Allon's  policies  were  more  dovish; 
they  emphasized  the  need  for  territorial  concessions.  The  reasons  for 
his  conciliatory  attitude,  which  had  always  existed  but  which  became 
accentuated  in  1976,  were  grounded  in  the  demographic  danger  that 
seemed  more  imminent  then  than  a  decade  earlier.  The  need  to  as¬ 
sure  the  Jewish  character  of  the  state  of  Israel  had  become  more  im¬ 
perative.31 

In  harmony  with  his  outlook,  Allon  took  a  firm  stand  against  the 
settlers  of  Kadum  and  sought  to  remove  them.  In  1976  he  attacked  Gush 
Emunim  as  "a  political  movement  of  false  messiahs  and  nationalistic 
demagogues  whose  settlement  attempts  had  done  no  good  and  much 
harm."32  By  then,  however,  the  official  policy  had  become  so  blurred 
that  it  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  Allon  was  a  source  of  constraint 
or  support, 

Allon's  natural  ally  in  the  government  and  the  party  was  Yisrael 
Galili,  also  a  member  of  Achdut  Haavoda.  As  a  minister  without  port¬ 
folio,  Galili  did  not  hold  an  important  position,  but  he  was  still  a  close 
advisor  to  Golda  Meir  and  a  member  of  her  kitchen  cabinet.33  Galili  was 
also  the  head  of  the  Ministerial  Committee  for  Settlements,  and  in  this 
capacity  he  influenced  territorial  policy.  Galili's  opinions  (not  often  ex¬ 
pressed  in  public)  put  him  in  the  first  rank  of  proterritorialists.  In  par¬ 
tisan  forums  Galili  explicated  his  views  quite  clearly.  "It  has  not  yet  been 
determined,  from  the  political,  strategic  and  historical  perspectives, 
which  is  the  graver  danger — a  large  Arab  population  under  Arab  dom¬ 
ination  and  possibly  under  hostile  circumstances  near  us  across  the  bor¬ 
der,  or  the  very  same  population  within  Israel,  despite  the  tensions  and 
perils."34  By  and  large,  however,  Galili  served  as  mediator  between  the 
rival  factions  and  molded  the  various  maps  and  attitudes  into  the  formal 
consensual  party  policy  that  was  subsequently  adopted  by  the  govern¬ 
ment.  Galili  retained  his  position  in  the  government  even  when  the  vet¬ 
eran  leadership  of  Meir  and  Dayan  was  wiped  away  by  the  blunders  of 
the  October  War.  His  influence/however,  markedly  declined. 

In  1974  the  proterritories  camp  was  joined  by  Shimon  Peres,  min¬ 
ister  of  defense  from  June  3,  1974  to  June  30,  1977,  and  a  member  of 
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Rafi.  In  his  position  as  minister  of  transport  before  the  war,  Peres  did 
not  often  express  his  opinions  regarding  the  fate  of  the  territories.35  As 
defense  minister,  Peres  became  the  leading  proponent  of  the  functional 
solution,  or  the  division  of  authority  rather  than  of  territory  between 
Israel  and  Jordan.  According  to  this  plan,  Israel  was  to  remain  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  foreign  and  security  affairs  of  the  West  Bank,  but  Jordan 
would  be  responsible  for  all  other  domestic  issues.  As  early  as  1974 
Peres  had  advocated  negotiating  a  reinstatement  of  Jordanian  civil  ad¬ 
ministration  in  parts  of  Judea  and  Samaria,  providing  the  IDF  would 
have  a  share  in  security.36  In  mid-1975  Peres  elaborated  his  plan  for  local 
rule  on  the  West  Bank.37  The  goal  of  limited  home  rule  was  to  establish 
an  Israeli-Jordanian  confederation  that  would  be  an  alternative  to  Israeli 
annexation  of  the  territories.  Although  the  details  of  the  confederation 
were  not  disclosed,  Peres  envisaged  separate  control  at  the  national, 
regional,  and  municipal  levels.38 

Peres  said  that  he  did  not  see  any  factor  that  would  turn  the  clock 
back.  Issues  needed  to  be  explicitly  stated — namely,  that  in  Judea  and 
Samaria  Israel  was  not  compromising  any  territory,  only  authority.39  Per¬ 
es's  opinions  were  similar  to  Dayan's.  There  were,  however,  two  major 
differences  between  them  that  may  have  emanated  from  the  changed 
circumstances.  First,  Dayan  preferred  vagueness  about  the  West  Bank, 
whereas  Peres  called  for  the  presentation  of  a  clear  and  explicit  program 
for  the  future  of  Judea  and  Samaria.40  Second,  whereas  Dayan  judged 
peace  unattainable,  Peres  regarded  it  as  inevitable.  "I  believe  that  any 
state  in  the  Middle-East,  in  the  span  of  10-20  years,  has  no  choice  but 
to  eschew  war  .  .  .  Time  is  working  towards  peace."41  Peres  also  be¬ 
littled  the  importance  of  historical  rights,  demonstrating  a  greater  con¬ 
cern  for  the  state's  future  than  for  the  vestiges  of  its  ancient  past. 

In  summary,  the  two  top  LP  leaders,  Dayan  and  Allon,  were  both 
proponents  of  historical  rights.  Both  may  therefore  be  regarded  as 
hawks  within  their  party.  The  differences  between  them,  however,  were 
remarkable.  For  Dayan,  relinquishing  part  of  the  "homeland"  was  in¬ 
conceivable.  Demography  aside,  his  main  argument  was  that  "living 
together"  would  provide  a  functional  solution,  enabling  Israel  to  extend 
its  authority  without  sovereignty.  Allon  abhorred  the  idea  of  "living  to¬ 
gether."  Although  he  was  personally  familiar  to  (and  admired  by)  many 
Arabs,  he  advocated  a  clear  bifurcation  between  the  two  nations.  He 
admitted  that  the  separation  would  oblige  Israel  to  part  from  lands  with 
a  deep  historical  significance,  but  he  was  adamant  that  this  separation 
would  also  enable  the  state  to  maintain  its  security  and,  above  all,  its 
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uniqueness  as  a  Jewish  state.  Peres  shared  Dayan's  enthusiasm  for  the 
functional  solution  but  played  down  the  significance  of  historical  rights. 
He  was  more  security-oriented  than  Dayan  and  less  apprehensive  of  the 
demographic  danger  than  Allon.  He  also  devised  measures  for  "living 
together,"  but  shared  Allon's  optimism  regarding  the  inevitability  of 
peace.  Meir  was  another  hawkish  leader  in  the  LP.  As  premier  she 
sought  to  represent  the  views  of  the  government  more  than  she  strove 
to  influence  the  party.  But  the  leaders  of  the  LP  never  recommended 
extending  Israeli  sovereignty  over  all  the  territories.  There  were  Labor 
hawks,  but  none  of  them  was  a  land-monger;  none  of  them  publicly 
identified  with  what  Likud  leaders  urged — the  creation  of  a  sovereign 
state.  Greater  Israel,  by  way  of  annexation. 

There  were  also  dovish  influences  in  the  Labor  leadership.  The  lead¬ 
ing  actors  were  Abba  Eban,  minister  of  foreign  affairs  in  Eshkol's  and 
Meir's  cabinets  from  June  3,  1967  to  June  3,  1974;  Pinhas  Sapir,  minister 
without  portfolio  from  June  5,  1967  to  December  13,  1969  and  minister 
of  finance  from  December  13,  1969  to  March  10,  1974;  and  Arye  (Lova) 
Eliav,  secretary-general  of  the  LP  from  1968  to  1970.  Eban  has  been  de¬ 
picted  as  an  ardent  dove  who  regarded  the  territories  as  a  burden — a 
deposit  to  be  returned  with  the  advent  of  peace.42  But  Eban's  official 
statements  do  not  justify  this  description.  He  often  adhered  to  the  au¬ 
thoritative  choice,  reiterating  the  well-known  Israeli  commitments.43 
His  dovish  orientation  was  revealed  in  internal  party  deliberations, 
when  he  would  insist  that  territorial  concessions  were  absolutely  essen¬ 
tial.  "A  vision  that  does  not  incorporate  territorial  compromise  in  the 
landscape  west  of  the  Jordan  River,  is  hardly  a  Zionist  vision."  A  selec¬ 
tive  settlement  policy  was  permissible  "only  in  unpopulated  areas 
where  border  changes  are  deemed  essential."  Eban's  vision  of  Israel's 
future  borders  would  ensure  "that  the  percentage  of  the  Arab  popula¬ 
tion  will  not  be  significantly  higher  than  before  the  war."  The  foreign 
minister  also  advocated  deliberate  vagueness  and  objected  to  the  draw¬ 
ing  of  detailed  maps.  "It  is  preferable  to  lay  down  general  principles 
than  to  draw  maps  which  lend  precision  to  matters  that  will  be  deter¬ 
mined  in  the  process  of  negotiations."  He  argued  that  imprecision  was 
advantageous  because  "negotiations,  in  their  essence,  are  a  process 
whose  conclusion  is  different  from  their  inception."44 

It  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  Eban  rejected  Dayan's  scheme  for 
integration.  For  Eban,  integration  without  full  citizenship  for  the  Arabs 
constituted  a  violation  of  basic  human  rights.  "It  would  look  worse  than 
the  Greater  Israel  policy  of  keeping  the  territories  and  granting  citizen- 
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ship  and  equal  rights  to  Arabs/'45  When  he  was  not  in  office,  Eban  ex¬ 
pressed  even  more  dovish  views.  In  May  1975  he  presented  a  plan  for 
an  overall  peace  with  the  Arabs.  It  called  for  an  Israeli  withdrawal  from 
the  bulk  of  the  territories  in  return  for  Arab  acceptance  of  a  list  of  fifteen 
conditions  that  were  short  of  full  peace.  At  this  time  Eban  also  became 
a  vociferous  opponent  of  the  government's  policies  and  asserted  that 
"the  vast  majority  of  the  territories  taken  in  1967  must  be  returned."46 

The  major  exponent  of  dovish  opinion  in  the  party  was  Pinhas  Sa- 
pir,  Dayan's  chief  antagonist  in  the  cabinet  and  party.  On  December  9, 
1968  Sapir  appealed  against  a  decision  of  the  cabinet  territorial  commit¬ 
tee  that  authorized  firms  to  establish  factories  in  the  territories — a  policy 
intended  to  speed  up  territorial  economic  integration  with  Israel.  Some 
commentators  have  described  Sapir  as  no  ideologue.  They  have  con¬ 
tended  that  he  was  an  organization  man  par  excellence,  and  that  this 
was  why  he  was  brought  into  party  headquarters.47  But  Sapir  had  a  clear 
idea  about  what  ought  to  be  done  with  the  territories,  and  he  became 
the  chief  ideological  spokesman  for  the  dovish  camp.  Both  in  radio  and 
press  interviews  and  in  party  forums  he  reiterated  his  objection  to  the 
inclusion  of  populated  territories  in  any  future  arrangement.  Sapir  even 
rejected  temporary  measures  designed  to  establish  a  linkage  between 
the  Arabs  in  the  territories  and  Israel. 

Like  others  in  his  party,  Sapir  maintained  that  "our  defense  forces 
will  not  move  from  their  present  position  until  peace  is  achieved."  Un¬ 
like  his  coleaders,  however,  he  believed  that  by  returning  areas  heavily 
populated  by  Arabs,  Israel  would  not  be  surrendering  anything.  She 
would  rather  be  "freeing  herself  of  a  burden."48  Sapir  presented  five 
arguments  in  support  of  his  position.  These  became  the  hallmark  of 
dovish  orientations  in  the  LP. 

1.  The  influx  of  cheap  Arab  labor  from  the  territories  would 
impede  Israel's  technological  advancement,  which  was  pri¬ 
marily  based  on  the  mechanization  of  industry. 

2.  The  presence  of  masses  of  Arabs  in  the  Jewish  urban  centers 
would  constitute  a  grave  security  danger. 

3.  The  integration  of  Arabs  would  also  be  economically  expen¬ 
sive.  The  diversion  of  scarce  resources  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  Arabs  living  in  the  territories  was  beyond  the  financial 
means  of  the  Jewish  state. 

4.  Full-fledged  integration  implied  granting  Arabs  Israeli  citi- 
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zenship,  which  would  mean  that  Arabs  would  probably  be 
the  deciding  factor  in  determining  the  outcome  of  many  un¬ 
decided  issues. 

5.  Last,  but  not  least,  the  integration  of  Arabs  would  constitute 
a  grave  demographic  danger.  Within  a  short  time  Arabs 
would  comprise  40  percent  of  the  population  and  eliminate 
the  Jewish  features  of  the  state.  "We  always  wanted  a  Jewish 
state  and  we  did  not  come  back  to  the  land  of  Israel  in  order 
to  work  and  shed  our  blood  for  a  binational  state/'49 

In  short,  Sapir  outrightly  rejected  all  that  Dayan  advocated:  eco¬ 
nomic  integration;  allocation  of  funds  to  the  territories,  the  availability 
of  an  abundant  source  of  Arab  employees  as  a  consequence  of  integrat¬ 
ing  the  occupied  lands.  In  line  with  his  arguments,  Sapir  opposed  any 
settlement  in  the  territories  because  it  "might  close  the  way  to  peace  .  .  . 
Plans  for  establishing  facts  will  tie  our  hands  once  we  reach  the  nego¬ 
tiating  table."50  Like  other  LP  doves,  Sapir  was  certain  that  both  nego¬ 
tiations  and  peace  were  possible,  or  even  inevitable. 

Lova  Eliav,  Sapir's  successor  as  the  LP's  general-secretary,  was  an¬ 
other  renowned  dove.  Like  Sapir,  Eliav  was  in  the  core  of  Mapai's  estab¬ 
lishment  (predecessor  of  the  LP)  and  very  close  to  its  top  leaders.  Eliav's 
opinions  first  appeared  in  a  series  of  articles  in  the  party's  daily,  Davar. 
These  were  later  compiled  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  New  Targets  for  Israel. 
The  pamphlet  was  the  first  public  expression  of  an  explicitly  dovish  pol¬ 
icy  spelled  out  by  a  Laborite.  The  basic  idea,  later  expanded  in  a  book 
(Land  of  the  Hart),  was  that  Israel  should  return  the  territories  and  obtain 
peace  by  acknowledging  the  right  of  the  Palestinians  to  self-determina¬ 
tion.  For  Eliav,  the  key  to  Israel's  future  was  in  making  peace  with  the 
Arabs — first  and  foremost,  with  the  Palestinians.  The  only  way  to  ob¬ 
tain  such  a  peace  was  for  Israel  to  announce  as  a  declaration  of  principle 
that  "it  is  ready  to  return  to  the  Palestinian  Arabs  the  majority  of  the 
areas  of  the  West  Bank  and  the  Gaza  Strip  which,  combined  with  Trans¬ 
jordan,  will  provide  them  with  their  own  sovereign  and  independent 
state."51 

Such  an  attitude  was  quite  incongruous  in  a  party  whose  leader 
(Meir)  had  claimed  there  was  no  Palestinian  people.  Eliav  also  took  is¬ 
sue  with  the  notion  embodied  in  the  phrase  "there  is  no  one  to  talk 
with."  He  suggested  that  there  was  no  one  to  talk  with  precisely  because 
the  government  did  not  discuss  the  Palestinian  problem  clearly  and  be¬ 
fogged  the  issue  of  the  territories'  future.  Like  Sapir,  Eliav  was  strongly 
opposed  to  "the  indiscriminate  creation  of  facts  in  the  territories."  Every 
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Israeli  activity  was  interpreted  as  part  of  a  Jewish  scheme  to  effect  a 
creeping  annexation  by  creating  facts;  every  access  road  was  a  "fact"; 
every  electrical  switch  was  a  "fact."  He  went  further  than  Sapir  by  claim¬ 
ing  that  Palestinians  had  a  right  to  self-determination.  Eliav  insisted  that 
self-determination  was  the  only  way  for  Jews  and  Arabs  to  extricate 
themselves  "if  only  slowly  and  delicately  from  the  whirlpool  of  fears 
and  complexes."52 

The  dovish  option  was  supported  by  two  other  LP  leaders:  Ofer,  a 
Mapai  MK  who  served  as  minister  of  construction  in  Rabin's  cabinet 
from  1973  to  1977,  and  Yitzhak  Ben-Aharon,  the  powerful  secretary- 
general  of  the  Histadrut,  or  General  Federation  of  Israeli  Workers.  Ben- 
Aharon,  a  member  of  Achdut  Haavoda,  made  an  implicit  call  for  a  uni¬ 
lateral  withdrawal  from  some  territories  even  before  the  signing  of  a 
peace  treaty.  In  a  February  1973  LP  Secretariat  meeting  he  stated:  "I  have 
no  doubt  that  a  situation  could  develop  in  which  we  could  unilaterally 
decide  upon  certain  frontiers  to  be  maintained  by  us.  In  other  words, 
we  would  decide  that  in  the  absence  of  peace,  we  remain  only  in  specific 
areas,  and  not  in  all  the  areas  the  Arabs  have  compelled  us  to  remain 
in."53  Like  Sapir,  Ben-Aharon  feared  the  consequences  of  the  influx  of 
thousands  of  Arab  laborers.  He  feared  the  day  of  crisis  "with  tens  of 
thousands  of  Arabs  working  in  our  factories  and  manning  our  construc¬ 
tion  teams."  A  few  days  later,  in  an  interview  to  the  New  York  Times , 
Ben-Aharon  explicitly  demanded  the  return  of  some  areas  before  a  for¬ 
mal  peace  was  signed.  "Why  should  we  wait  for  King  Hussein's  signa¬ 
ture  [on  a  peace  agreement]  to  give  up  Nablus,  Jericho,  maybe  a  portion 
of  Hebron?"54  This  proposal  was  a  clear  challenge  to  the  government's 
pledge  not  to  withdraw  from  any  land  before  a  peace  treaty  was  drawn 
up  and  signed. 

A  summary  of  the  Labor  leaders'  positions  on  the  territorial  issue  is 
presented  in  Table  9.  It  is  clearly  evident  that  the  party  was  fractional¬ 
ized  on  basic  aspects  of  the  territorial  issue.  Not  every  leader  disputed 
the  official  line.  In  fact,  often  the  official  line  was  precisely  the  one  ad¬ 
vocated  by  a  member  of  the  elite,  all  of  whom  participated  in  the  process 
of  decisionmaking.  Furthermore,  not  all  the  leaders  mentioned  above 
were  members  of  organized  factions.  Eban,  Sapir,  and  Eliav  belonged 
to  Mapai,  a  group  that  was  at  the  center  of  the  Labor  Party,  not  on  the 
periphery.  Ben-Aharon  was  a  member  of  Achdut  Haavoda.  His  opin¬ 
ions,  however,  were  individualistic  and  could  not  be  identified  with 
those  of  his  faction.  The  next  section  will  address  those  opinions  that 
were  either  sustained  by  factional  activity  or  inspired  the  formation  of 
factions. 
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Labor:  Factional  Activity 

Factionalism  was  legitimized  in  the  Labor  Party,  because  the  two 
minor  factions — Achdut  Haavoda  and  Rafi — were  each  accorded  21.4 
percent  representation  in  all  party  institutions  and  nominations.  Pene¬ 
tration  was  therefore  achieved  without  undue  struggle.  The  present 
study  is  not  concerned  with  factions  as  such,  but  only  with  those  inter¬ 
nal  party  organizations  for  whom  the  territorial  issue  was  highly  im¬ 
portant  or  paramount.  This  definition  pertains  to  factions  that  had  roots 
in  the  pre-1967  era,  such  as  Achdut  Haavoda;  factions  that  were  delib¬ 
erately  set  up  between  1967  and  1977  to  promote  the  territorial  issue;  or 
factions  that  ranked  the  territorial  issue  high  on  their  agendas. 

Achdut  Haavoda 

The  Achdut  Haavoda  faction  was  rich  in  resources.  Prior  to  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  the  Labor  Alignment  it  had  a  sizable  representation  in 
the  Knesset,  eight  MKs,  a  well-developed  institutional  structure,  and  a 
variety  of  publications  that  included  a  daily  newspaper.  Most  impor¬ 
tant,  the  faction  had  an  affiliated  kibbutz  movement,  Hakibbutz  Ha- 
meuchad,  which  provided  Achdut  Haavoda  with  money,  manpower, 
and  ideology.  The  founding  fathers  of  the  Labor  movement  and  Israel's 
heroic,  almost  legendary,  pioneers  were  included  in  the  leadership  of 
Achdut  Haavoda.  Despite  endemic  animosities  and  internal  splits,  Ha¬ 
kibbutz  Hameuchad  was  the  flesh  and  blood  of  Labor  Zionism.  Achdut 
Haavoda  dismantled  its  partisan  institutions  when  it  amalgamated  with 
Mapai  in  1968.  Its  resources,  however,  remained  intact.  Its  intensive  fac¬ 
tional  activity  was  perpetuated  through  the  kibbutz  institutions,  whose 
leaders  became  the  chief  spokesmen  for  Achdut  Haavoda.  The  faction 
obviously  ranked  high  in  penetration  ability,  since  its  representatives — 
especially  Allon  and  Galili — were  among  the  top  decisionmaking  elite. 
Other  Achdut  Haavoda  members  were  incorporated  in  the  government 
and  in  the  operating  institutions  of  the  LP  and  the  Histadrut. 

Establishing  Greater  Israel  was  one  of  the  pillars  of  Achdut  Haavo- 
da's  ideology.  This  commitment  was  one  of  the  major  causes  of  its  split 
with  Mapai  in  1944.  Paradoxically,  it  was  also  one  of  the  factors  leading 
to  Achdut  Haavoda's  unification  with  Hashomer  Hatzair  (a  party  favor¬ 
ing  a  binationalist  state)  in  1948  to  form  Mapam.  Achdut  Haavoda  op¬ 
posed  any  division  of  the  land  and,  at  the  outset,  was  even  reluctant  to 
support  the  UN's  resolution  calling  for  the  establishment  of  a  Jewish 
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state  in  part  of  Palestine.55  Although  Achdut  Haavoda  compromised  its 
ideological  commitment  when  the  state  was  founded,  it  remained  in 
opposition  to  the  ruling  Mapai-dorninated  government  between  1948 
and  1955.  Accordingly,  it  could  advocate  militant  policies  without  hav¬ 
ing  to  test  them  in  the  harsh  light  of  political  reality. 

In  1967  the  situation  was  different,  because  by  this  time  Achdut 
Haavoda  had  become  a  full  partner  in  the  process  of  decisionmaking. 
Because  Achdut  Haavoda  recognized  that  the  issue  of  Greater  Israel  was 
a  bone  of  contention,  it  was  not  on  the  agenda  of  the  unification  nego¬ 
tiations  between  Achdut  Haavoda  and  Mapai.56  But  the  territorial  reality 
in  1967  prompted  Achdut  Haavoda  to  emphasize  its  policy  and  pressure 
those  responsible  for  making  decisions.  The  faction  was  caught  on  the 
horns  of  a  dilemma:  It  wanted  to  avoid  the  controversy  that  had  split 
the  party  three  decades  earlier;  yet  it  could  not  renounce  its  own  essen¬ 
tial  values.  The  situation  was  aggravated  by  the  political  configuration 
in  1967,  because  Achdut  Haavoda  favored  the  same  territorial  policy  as 
its  chief  enemy,  Herut.  In  1944  Herut  (the  Revisionist  Party)  was  an  out¬ 
cast  fringe  group  beyond  the  pale  of  the  Zionist  establishment.  In  1967 
Herut,  in  its  new  guise  as  Gahal,  was  an  honorable  member  of  the  rul¬ 
ing  coalition.  To  Achdut  Haavoda's  dismay,  Herut  virtually  monopo¬ 
lized  the  Greater  Israel  idea.  For  the  kibbutz  movement,  which  had  ap¬ 
pointed  itself  the  vanguard  of  mass  pioneering,  this  was  hard  to  sustain. 
Hakibbutz  Hameuchad  wanted  to  play  the  leading  role  in  implement¬ 
ing  what  it  had  preached  since  its  inception;  namely,  settlement  of 
the  land. 

Startled  by  these  exigencies,  Achdut  Haavoda  set  out  to  formulate 
its  own  territorial  policy  and  managed  to  turn  it  into  an  all-party  policy. 
At  the  first  meeting  of  the  kibbutz  secretariat,  held  one  day  after  the 
1967  war,  Achdut  Haavoda's  longing  to  play  a  leading  role  in  settling 
the  newly  acquired  lands  was  expressed  bluntly.  Yitzhak  Tabenkin's 
plea  for  "the  establishment  of  dense  settlements  in  all  regions,"  which 
implied  the  retention  of  all  the  captured  lands,  was  accepted  in  prin¬ 
ciple.57  There  were,  however,  some  qualifying  factors  that  subsequently 
impeded  the  faction's  ability  to  incorporate  its  own  preferences  into  the 
party's  official  policy. 

To  begin  with,  there  were  the  "real  politicians,"  including  Allon  and 
Galili,  whose  desires  were  tamed  by  their  government  positions.  Allon 
proposed  to  settle  only  those  areas  which  were  of  strategic  importance; 
Galili  claimed  that  "there  is  no  room  for  political  declarations  that  will 
embroil  us.  I  presume  that  there  will  be  some  territories  we  will  not  be 
able  to  retain."  He  also  disputed  the  absolute  value  of  settlement  since 
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"we  should  realize  that  in  our  era  the  political  significance  is  higher  than 
the  practical-settlement  significance."  True  to  his  mediating  role,  Galili 
fostered  opinions  more  moderate  than  those  he  advocated  in  partisan 
forums. 

Other  obstacles  to  extensive  settlement  were  the  limited  financial 
and  human  resources  available  to  the  kibbutz.  The  militants  were  di¬ 
vided  on  how  to  handle  this  difficulty.  Some  devised  measures  to  raise 
the  required  resources  within  the  Labor  movement  by  cooperating  with 
other  settlement  movements,  recruiting  their  members,  and  launching 
a  campaign  abroad.  But  it  soon  became  evident  that  Hakibbutz  Hameu- 
chad's  attempts  to  mobilize  resources  from  within  would  fail,  because 
the  other  settlement  movements  did  not  endorse  the  plan.  In  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  joint  action,  the  kibbutz  decided  to  rely  on  its  own  resources 
and  to  establish  irreversible  facts.  The  history  of  settlement  in  Palestine 
had  taught  the  kibbutz  a  lesson:  "What  is  more  convincing  than  the 
person  who  resides  on  the  site?"  The  activists'  undisguised  longing  to 
settle  the  land  without  delay  was,  however,  dampened  by  cold  facts. 
"We  cannot  provide  50  nuclei  of  settlers;  we  cannot  even  man  our  own 
settlements."58 

Thus  were  Hakibbutz  Hameuchad's  dreams  dashed.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  capture  of  the  territories  unleashed  the  pioneer  spirit  of  the 
kibbutz  and  recalled  the  golden  days  when  it  was  a  vanguard  of  the 
settlement  movement.  In  the  Israel  of  1967,  however,  Hakibbutz  Ha- 
meuchad  could  not  have  reenacted  the  heroic  events  of  its  past  without 
provoking  a  serious  confrontation  with  the  authorities  of  which  it  was 
a  part.  To  be  sure,  there  were  those  who  urged  unauthorized  settle¬ 
ment;  the  majority,  however,  was  reluctant  to  act.  The  first  settlement 
in  the  Golan  Heights  was  the  result  of  a  private  initiative  of  kibbutz 
members,  not  the  implementation  of  a  formal  resolution.  The  secretariat 
was  actually  reluctant  to  incorporate  the  new  settlement,  even  though 
most  of  its  members  belonged  to  the  movement.59  Despite  this  equivo¬ 
cation,  the  kibbutz  decided  to  found  five  settlements  in  the  territories — 
three  in  the  Golan  Heights  and  two  in  Sinai. 

The  ability  to  implement  this  decision  was  a  test  case  for  the  vitality 
of  the  kibbutz  and  a  means  to  amass  urgently  needed  power.  Hakibbutz 
Hameuchad  was  disturbed  by  its  ideological  rivalry  with  Gahal  and  by 
Rafi's  ascending  power.  The  possibility  of  Dayan  becoming  premier  was 
a  nightmare  to  Achdut  Haavoda.  Therefore  it  was  essential  for  the  fac¬ 
tion  to  gain  power  and  exercise  it  in  party  forums.  Reality,  however,  was 
not  congenial  to  the  faction's  pressing  needs.  Although  the  kibbutz  was 
resourceful  by  the  criteria  applied  to  factional  activity,  it  was  not  capable 
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of  carrying  the  burden  of  settlement.  The  era  of  heroic  pioneering  be¬ 
longed  to  the  past,  and  the  younger  generation  was  by  then  much  less 
susceptible  to  national  missions.  The  kibbutz  leaders  noted  regretfully 
that  "the  distance  between  what  bounces  on  our  heads  and  our  output 
is  very  wide/'60  By  the  end  of  1967  Achdut  Haavoda  was  experiencing 
a  sense  of  failure.  Tabenkin  noted  that  "the  last  five  months  have  been 
a  total  flop,  we  have  done  nothing.  If  we  do  not  settle  the  territories, 
they  will  not  be  ours."61  Even  Eshkol,  although  reportedly  willing  to 
provide  the  kibbutz  with  land  and  water,  declined  to  do  so  on  grounds 
that  "the  kibbutz  cannot  mobilize  its  members  to  settle  the  land."62 

The  kibbutz  zealots,  however,  were  still  determined  to  advance  the 
idea  of  Greater  Israel.  They  did  so  by  forming  a  settlement  outside  the 
confines  of  Hakibbutz  Hameuchad  and  by  joining  the  Land  of  Israel 
Movement  (discussed  at  length  in  Chapter  4).  The  initiative  to  settle  the 
territories  forced  the  kibbutz  into  a  difficult  position.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  movement  sympathized  with  some  of  its  younger  members,  who — 
like  their  forebears — had  no  patience  to  await  formal  decisions  and  were 
willing  to  endure  the  hardships  of  establishing  a  new  settlement  in  a 
barren  land.  On  the  other  hand,  the  centralized  characteristics  of  the 
kibbutz  made  it  difficult  to  accept  any  unauthorized  initiative.  Some 
leaders  were  also  concerned  that  support  of  this  type  of  settlement 
would  eventually  reduce  the  kibbutz's  already  shrinking  resources. 
Above  all,  there  was  a  great  reluctance  to  act  in  a  manner  that  was  in¬ 
compatible  with  the  government's  policy.  After  lengthy  deliberation, 
Hakibbutz  Hameuchad  yielded  to  the  settlers'  pressures  and  took  them 
into  its  fold,  emphasizing  in  its  resolution  "the  urgent  need  to  precipi¬ 
tate  settlements  in  the  areas."63 

The  affiliation  of  some  of  its  prominent  members  with  the  Land  of 
Israel  Movement  (LIM)  was  even  more  problematic  for  the  kibbutz.  Join¬ 
ing  the  LIM  made  these  members  associates  of  some  of  the  kibbutz's 
bitter  enemies  in  right-wing  parties.  The  public  identification  of  the  kib¬ 
butz's  founder,  Yitzhak  Tabenkin,  with  the  LIM  was  especially  embar¬ 
rassing.  Tabenkin  justified  his  shocking  act  by  blaming  the  exigencies 
of  the  day.  "The  integrity  of  the  land  is  a  question  of  life  and  survival. 
Shouldn't  we  sit  with  those  who  do  not  fully  identify  with  us?"64  The 
urgency  sensed  by  its  indisputable  leader  did  not  convince  the  move¬ 
ment's  secretariat.  The  ensuing  discussion  highlighted  the  acutely  awk¬ 
ward  situation  confronting  the  kibbutz  in  the  wake  of  the  Six-Day  War. 
On  the  one  hand,  there  was  mounting  impatience  among  members  at 
the  accumulating  obstacles  to  decisive  state  action  in  the  territories.  On 
the  other,  the  kibbutz  was  vexed  at  its  own  shortcomings  regarding 
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settlement  in  the  territories.  These  tensions  generated  deep  frustra¬ 
tions.  The  kibbutz  could  neither  take  disciplinary  measures  against  its 
own  founders  nor  overlook  the  reasons  for  their  unusual  act.  The  kib¬ 
butz  had  experienced  a  bitter  split  in  the  early  1950's.  To  prevent  a  rep¬ 
etition  of  this  situation,  the  leaders  decided  to  ignore  the  issue.  They 
dropped  it  from  their  agenda. 

The  elections  to  the  7th  Knesset  narrowed  the  rift  within  Hakibbutz 
Hameuchad  by  underscoring  the  unbridgeable  gulf  between  the  kibbutz 
and  the  political  right.  The  greatest  threat  was  perceived  to  emanate 
from  Rafi  rather  than  Gahal.65  Intraparty  relations  deteriorated  to  such 
an  extent  that  Achdut  Haavoda  contemplated  withdrawal.  The  kibbutz 
movement,  however,  was  still  divided  between  the  moderates,  led  by 
Allon,  and  the  militants.  The  moderates  were  willing  to  follow  the  gov¬ 
ernment's  decision;  the  militants  demanded  unconditional  settlement  in 
Eretz  Israel.  A  rift  was  averted  by  a  compromise.  The  kibbutz  passed  a 
hard-line  resolution  calling  on  the  LP  to  settle  in  all  the  territories  and 
sent  its  warmest  greetings  to  the  settlers  in  Hebron.66  At  the  same  time, 
the  kibbutz  refrained  from  taking  any  unauthorized  actions  and  bound 
itself  to  the  party  line.  Also,  Hakibbutz  Hameuchad  members  of  the 
LIM  started  to  ease  away  from  the  movement.  The  kibbutz  withdrew 
from  the  LIM  after  Gahal  left  the  coalition.67  From  then  on  the  kibbutz's 
role  as  an  intraparty  pressure  group  declined  significantly.  The  Rafah 
issue  temporarily  invigorated  the  controversy  within  the  kibbutz;  many 
of  its  members  denounced  the  forcible  eviction  of  bedouins.  Achdut 
Haavoda  was  also  markedly  reluctant  to  join  the  activists  of  Hakibbutz 
Haartzi  (Mapam),  who  adamantly  opposed  not  only  the  strategies  but 
the  basic  principle  of  settling  in  the  Rafah  region.  The  Rafah  affair  was 
a  storm  in  a  tea  cup  that  subsided  shortly  after  it  burst.  In  1973  Hakib¬ 
butz  Hameuchad  clearly  followed  the  Allon-Galili  lead,  and  its  activity 
became  supportive  rather  than  constraining. 

Developments  in  the  wake  of  the  October  War  renewed  the  ideolog¬ 
ical  tensions  within  Hakibbutz  Hameuchad.  From  a  political  perspec¬ 
tive,  the  kibbutz  movement  did  not  suffer  much,  and  it  still  enjoyed 
wide  access  to  decisionmakers.  The  postwar  purges  in  the  LP  excluded 
the  Achdut  Haavoda  ministers.  Galili  kept  his  former  positions,  and 
Allon  was  promoted  to  foreign  minister.  Rabin's  incumbency  was  also 
favorable  to  Achdut  Haavoda.  The  new  premier  was  an  ex-commander 
of  Palmach  (the  pre-state  Jewish  defense  forces),  and  both  his  social 
milieu  and  his  political  socialization  were  close  to  the  kibbutz.  The  lin¬ 
gering  strife  between  Achdut  Haavoda  and  Rafi  ceased,  at  least  tem¬ 
porarily,  after  the  former's  victory.68  But  the  kibbutz  could  not  rest 
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content  and  enjoy  the  fruits  of  its  apparent  victory  Two  impending 
problems  rippled  the  still  waters  of  the  kibbutz— the  fate  of  its  settle¬ 
ments  in  the  Golan  and  the  emergence  of  Gush  Emunim. 

The  separation-of-forces  agreements  with  Syria  included  provisions 
for  withdrawal  from  a  small  strip  of  territory  in  the  Golan.  The  kibbutz 
resolutely  objected  to  such  a  move,  fearing  it  might  be  a  precedent  for 
other  concessions.  The  problem  was  not  only  ideological.  The  kibbutz 
was  also  under  strong  pressure  from  its  Golan  members,  who  were  not 
content  to  act  within  their  own  movement  but  formed  an  action  com¬ 
mittee  with  settlers  from  other  parts  of  the  territories.  The  kibbutz 
yielded  to  the  pressure  by  adopting  a  resolution  that  both  upheld  offi¬ 
cial  policy  and  catered  to  the  needs  of  the  settlers.  "Hakibbutz  Hameu- 
chad  supports  the  Israeli  government's  efforts  to  achieve  a  separation- 
of-forces  agreement  on  the  Syrian  front.  At  the  same  time  it  demands 
that  the  government  will  base  this  agreement  on  non-withdrawal  from 
the  Golan,  which  is  an  inseparable  part  of  the  state  of  Israel."69  The 
kibbutz  did  not  retreat  from  this  position  until  the  Golan  was  annexed 
to  Israel.  Its  members  played  a  leading  role  in  organizing  the  lobby  of 
the  Golan  Settlement  Committee  (see  Chapter  4).  The  kibbutz's  Knesset 
members  also  pressured  the  government  to  extend  Israeli  sovereignty 
over  the  area.  There  was  a  unanimous  agreement  on  the  strategic  im¬ 
portance  of  the  Golan  and  the  necessity  for  Israel  to  retain  it  perma¬ 
nently.  This  was  one  of  the  rare  instances  in  which  Hakibbutz  Hameu- 
chad  was  extremely  effective  in  constraining  the  LP's  leadership  and 
influencing  its  decisions. 

The  kibbutz  utilized  its  power  on  the  Golan  issue  because  its  mem¬ 
bers  agreed  on  the  matter.  The  LP's  platform  to  the  10th  Knesset  in  1981 
included  a  provision  proclaiming  that  "the  settlement  set  up  on  the  Go¬ 
lan  would  be  under  Israeli  sovereignty,  an  inseparable  part  of  Israel,  a 
surety  for  security  and  peace."  This  provision,  which  represented  a 
hardening  of  the  LP's  posture,  was  included  primarily  as  a  result  of  kib¬ 
butz  pressure.  In  fact,  the  party  became  increasingly  dependent  on  the 
kibbutz's  organizational  resources.  The  movement  had  another  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  display  its  power  at  the  time  of  the  signing  of  the  interim 
agreements  with  Egypt.  These  agreements,  which  were  fully  supported 
by  the  kibbutz,  ignited  wide-scale  resistance  and  violent  street  demon¬ 
strations  instigated  by  the  Likud  and  Gush  Emunim.  The  only  group 
that  could  counter  this  street  opposition  was  the  kibbutz,  which  sum¬ 
moned  a  mass  rally  in  support  of  the  agreements.  Not  all  members  of 
the  secretariat  were  content  with  this  form  of  action,  claiming  that  street 
demonstrations  in  large  cities  were  not  compatible  with  the  movement's 
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goals,  style,  and  values.  But  even  the  skeptics  admitted  that  "the  only 
organized  force  in  the  country  is  the  kibbutz  movement"  The  support 
given  by  the  kibbutz  to  the  government,  that  is,  the  Labor  Party,  re¬ 
vealed  the  kibbutz's  abundant  resources;  its  disciplined  members  re¬ 
sponded  en  masse  to  their  leaders'  call.70 

The  kibbutz's  attitude  to  settlement  in  Judea  and  Samaria  and  to  the 
leading  actors  in  this  drama — Gush  Emunim — was  more  ambiguous. 
The  first  kibbutz  council  convened  after  the  October  War  reflected  the 
inescapable  dilemma  embodied  in  the  term  "territorial  compromise"  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  party.  There  was  agreement  on  the  importance  of  settle¬ 
ments,  but  there  was  a  deep  rift  over  future  political  arrangements.  In 
the  interest  of  unity,  the  council  avoided  voting  on  the  "territorial  com¬ 
promise"  and  devised  a  formula  that  supported  the  "peace  efforts  of  the 
government  and  the  assurance  of  a  Jewish  majority  in  the  state  of  Is¬ 
rael."71  The  resolution,  by  its  vagueness,  put  the  kibbutz  on  the  mod¬ 
erate  side  of  the  fence.  In  practice,  the  kibbutz  shied  away  from  the 
formula  of  Greater  Israel  as  a  feasible  political  objective  (although  it  still 
endorsed  it  as  a  guiding  principle). 

The  1974  resolution  exacerbated  the  tensions  between  the  kibbutz 
and  Gush  Emunim.  The  kibbutz  was  forced  to  face  the  new  reality:  pio¬ 
neering  activities  conducted  and  even  monopolized  by  outsiders.  The 
kibbutz  movement  vacillated  between  its  natural  sympathy  for  those 
who  "conquer  the  land,"  and  its  partisan  loyalty.  Frustration  was  inevi¬ 
table  once  Gush  Emunim  challenged  the  kibbutz's  leading  role  as  the 
pacesetter  for  pioneering  settlement  on  the  land.  Galili  expressed  the 
laborites'  ambivalence  well  when  he  described  Gush  Emunim  as  bearing 
"a  holy  fire  and  an  idolatrous  fire."72  "Holiness"  emanated  from  Gush 
Emunim's  devotion  to  settling  in  Eretz  Israel,  an  activity  that  touched 
the  most  sensitive  chords  in  kibbutz  members.  "Idolatry"  was  an  ob¬ 
vious  reference  to  the  illegal  aspects  of  Gush  activities,  which  led  to  a 
kibbutz  resolution  that  "demonstrative  settlement  constitutes  a  serious 
provocation  to  the  foundations  of  Israeli  society  and  its  democratic 
regime."73 

Despite  this  admonition,  the  kibbutz  was  reluctant  to  advise  the 
government  to  use  drastic  measures  against  the  settlers  at  Kadum.74  Be¬ 
cause  of  this,  the  kibbutz  failed  to  cope  effectively  with  the  expanding 
power  of  Gush  Emunim.  It  adhered  more  and  more  to  the  LP's  policies. 
It  reiterated  its  support  for  the  Allon  Plan  by  endorsing  a  new  scheme 
known  as  the  "Eastern  Avenue."  This  plan  was  grounded  in  Allon's 
principles,  including  Jewish  settlements  in  the  Jordan  Valley.75  On  June 
18,  1976  the  kibbutz  went  even  further.  It  proposed  a  resolution  declar- 
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ing  that  for  the  sake  of  securing  peace  within  defensible  borders,  Israel 
was  ready  to  negotiate  with  each  of  its  neighboring  states  and  to  make 
territorial  concessions.76  This  resolution,  which  was  subsequently  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  LP,  marked  the  end  of  the  constraints  put  on  governmen¬ 
tal  decisions  by  Hakibbutz  Hameuchad.  It  resumed  its  pressures  re¬ 
garding  the  Golan  only  after  the  LP  had  become  the  opposition  party  to 
the  Likud  government. 

The  Circle  for  Greater  Israel 

After  they  had  decided  not  to  cooperate  with  non-Labor  party  devo¬ 
tees  of  Eretz  Israel,  the  Laborites  in  the  LIM  tried  to  convince  their  own 
party  members  to  join  a  new  faction — the  Circle  for  Greater  Israel.77  The 
initiators  of  this  group  belonged  to  various  party  factions,  including  Ma- 
pam,  but  an  overwhelming  majority  were  Hakibbutz  Hameuchad  mem¬ 
bers.  The  faction's  founders  appealed  to  the  general  membership  of  the 
Labor  Party  in  an  attempt  to  cut  across  the  traditional  factional  lines. 
But  the  Circle  for  Greater  Israel  remained  largely  identified  with  the 
kibbutz  movement.  One  of  its  first  goals  was  to  eschew  the  kibbutz's 
reputation  for  recalcitrant  activity  and  manifest  party  loyalty.  The  fac¬ 
tion's  leaders  took  pains  to  explain  that  "we  organize  within  the  party 
.  .  .  not  as  an  opposition  but  to  support  all  those  who,  like  us,  deem 
determining  facts  of  settlement  to  be  indispensable." 

The  faction  was  not  only  concerned  with  settlements.  It  its  platform 
presented  to  the  LP's  convention  it  laid  down  three  hawkish  principles: 
historical  rights  of  Jews  to  the  land;  unrestricted  settlement  in  all  terri¬ 
tories;  and  no  retreat  from  land  under  any  circumstances.  The  faction's 
main  activity  was  carried  out  in  the  corridors  of  the  party's  convention. 
Because  it  had  notable  figures  like  Tabenkin  and  Rachel  Yanait,  the 
widow  of  Israel's  second  president,  among  its  members,  the  faction  had 
no  access  problem.  Its  own  members  have  testified  that  their  demands 
received  adequate  responses.78  But  the  faction's  spokesmen  stressed 
that  they  did  not  intend  to  undermine  the  government's  authority.  They 
refrained  from  opposing  the  party  and  were  content  to  simply  let  their 
voices  be  heard.  In  fact,  the  faction  could  do  little  more  than  this;  the 
government's  own  hawkish  attitude  rendered  its  activity  superfluous, 
and  also,  the  alliance  between  Achdut  Haavoda  and  members  of  other 
factions  did  not  work  out  well.79  Hakibbutz  Hameuchad  members  pre¬ 
ferred  to  confine  their  oppositionary  activity  to  their  own  movement, 
and  the  Circle  for  Greater  Israel  gradually  died  out  without  further 
impact. 
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Other  Hawkish  Factions 

Three  additional  factions  operated  in  the  LP  during  its  term  of  of¬ 
fice.  Etgar,  which  was  approved  by  the  party's  bureau  on  August  24, 
1972,  was  officially  launched  with  the  blessing  of  Premier  Meir.  The  fac¬ 
tion  included  senior  executives  in  public  and  private  enterprises,  most 
of  whom  were  former  high-ranking  army  officers.  Its  formation  was  an 
attempt  to  counteract  an  alleged  rising  dovish  tide  in  the  party  and  it 
also  marked  a  growing  involvement  in  political  affairs  by  reserve  offi¬ 
cers.  Etgar  called  for  an  effort  to  establish  settlements  in  the  authorized 
zones.80  Its  recommendations  were  presented  to  the  national  party 
forums  but,  unsurprisingly,  they  made  no  impression.  Etgar  was  a 
supportive  faction;  it  adhered  totally  to  the  line  advocated  by  the  party 
leaders. 

In  the  wake  of  the  October  War,  the  members  of  the  Circle  for 
Greater  Israel  who  did  not  belong  to  Achdut  Haavoda  formed  Ben- 
Gurion's  Circle.  The  founding  of  this  faction  was  triggered  by  ideologi¬ 
cal  principles.  The  founders  set  themselves  the  task  of  reviving  the  par¬ 
ty's  nationalistic  spirit,  which  had  been  considerably  dampened  by  the 
blunders  of  war.  Personal  considerations  were  also  involved,  because 
the  faction  unofficially  endorsed  Peres'  leadership.81  For  two  years  Ben- 
Gurion's  Circle  just  had  a  few  members  who  operated  only  in  Jerusalem. 
The  faction  made  headlines  when  its  members  joined  the  squatters  in 
Maaleh  Edumim.  Its  purported  goal  "to  unite  all  those  in  the  party  who 
adhere  to  an  activist  state,"  however,  was  never  realized.82  In  1974  the 
LP  was  not  ready  for  such  unity.  It  was  not  until  1976  that  Ben-Gurion's 
Circle  expanded  on  a  national  basis,  carrying  the  hawks'  banner  in  the 
party.  But  at  the  same  time  it  lost  much  of  its  impetus,  which  had  never 
been  particularly  strong. 

The  Ein  Vered  Circle  had  a  much  stronger  impact.  Ein  Vered  was 
the  phoenix  that  rose  from  the  ashes  of  Hakibbutz  Hameuchad's  waning 
militancy.  Gush  Emunim  especially  fascinated  kibbutz  members  in  Ein 
Harod,  the  cradle  of  the  kibbutz,  who  had  become  exasperated  with  the 
staidness  of  their  own  movement.83  This  fascination  was  turned  into 
action  when  kibbutz  members  joined  the  Gush  Emunim  squatters  in 
Sebastia.  The  group  expanded  by  including  moshavim  members,  and  it 
became  institutionalized  when  it  convened  its  first  public  meeting  on 
May  6,  1976  in  Moshav  Ein  Vered.  The  meeting,  which  was  attended  by 
several  thousand  people,  startled  the  LP's  leaders.  Ein  Vered  operated 
as  a  quasi-faction  within  the  LP,  although  it  was  never  approved  by  the 
party's  institutions.  Its  members  played  a  leading  role  in  mediating  be- 
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tween  the  Gush  and  the  government.  The  activists  of  Ein  Vered  enjoyed 
wide  access  to  the  LP's  apex,  and  they  utilized  their  unique  position  to 
convey  Gush  Emunim's  demands  to  the  party  leaders. 

Apart  from  access,  however,  Ein  Vered  did  not  have  many  re¬ 
sources.  Because  it  was  not  registered  as  a  formal  faction,  it  did  not 
receive  funding.  The  organizational  resources  at  the  faction's  disposal, 
which  consisted  of  one  salaried  employee  and  a  vehicle,  were  solicited 
from  private  resources.  But  the  impact  of  Ein  Vered  extended  far  beyond 
its  organizational  strength.  The  group's  influence  was  perceptible  in  two 
ways.  First,  it  acted  as  a  link  between  the  LP's  traditional  pioneer  move¬ 
ment  and  the  more  modern  Gush  Emunim  movement.  Ein  Vered  mem¬ 
bers  did  not  share  the  ambivalence  of  their  comrades  in  Eiakibbutz  Ha- 
meuchad;  they  were  unashamedly  committed  to  the  ideology  and 
actions  of  the  Gush.  At  the  same  time,  however,  they  maintained  full 
loyalty  to  the  Labor  movement.  Therefore,  their  rights  as  loyal  members 
could  not  be  abrogated.  The  name  Tabenkin  was  still  legendary  (and 
not  only  in  the  kibbutz).  By  utilizing  their  settlement  experience  and 
resources  like  equipment  and  transportation,  Ein  Vered  members  en¬ 
riched  the  enthusiasm  of  inexperienced  squatters  with  the  know-how 
of  veteran  settlers.  Moreover,  the  function  of  Ein  Vered  was  not  con¬ 
fined  to  the  technical  aspect  of  settlement.  It  also  legitimized  the  idea  of 
Gush  Emunim  and,  in  so  doing,  contributed  to  the  downfall  of  Labor. 
When  the  Likud  ascended  to  power,  Ein  Vered  withered  away  Some 
Eretz  Israel  zealots  left  the  LP  and  joined  Hatehiya.  Others  returned  to 
their  party  and  gradually  drifted  away  from  the  public  political  arena. 
Begin's  premiership  barred  Laborites  from  easy  access  to  power,  and 
membership  in  Gush  Emunim  gave  them  no  additional  advantage. 

Between  1967  and  1973  only  one  faction  was  organized  to  promote 
dovish  policies  in  the  LP.  The  Circle  for  the  Deliberation  of  Foreign  and 
Security  Affairs  emerged  at  the  end  of  1970  at  the  same  time  as  the 
formation  of  the  Circle  for  Greater  Israel.  It  was  approved  by  the  LP's 
bureau  on  October  8,  1970.  The  faction's  cumbersome  title  did  not  reveal 
its  goal,  which  was  to  promote  the  ideas  spelled  out  in  Eliav's  New  Tar¬ 
gets.  Like  its  hawkish  counterpart,  the  faction  emphasized  its  loyalty  to 
the  party  and  dissociated  itself  from  the  extraparty,  anti-Zionist,  leftist 
fringe  groups.  Its  composition  of  young  intellectuals — including  faculty 
members  of  Tel  Aviv  University,  journalists,  and  the  editor  of  the  party's 
periodical,  Ott — distinguished  it  from  the  Circle  for  Greater  Israel.  Al¬ 
though  access  was  assured,  impact  was  not.  The  dovish  mood  was  un¬ 
acceptable  to  the  Labor  Party  between  1970  and  1973,  and  the  faction's 
members  were  gradually  removed  from  positions  of  power.84 
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In  the  aftermath  of  the  1973  war,  Israelis  were  awash  in  a  tide  of 
self-recrimination  and  regret.  The  climate  was  right  for  dovish  inputs. 
The  Circle  for  the  Deliberation  of  Foreign  and  Security  Affairs  was  still 
the  only  dovish  faction.  It  was  led  by  Eliav  after  he  was  ousted  from  his 
position  as  general-secretary.  The  faction  increased  its  organizational 
activity  and  presented  the  party  with  a  comprehensive  peace  pro¬ 
gram — proposing  an  Israeli  withdrawal  from  almost  all  of  the  territories 
in  exchange  for  the  Arab  states'  recognition  of  Israel  and  their  accept¬ 
ance  of  minor  border  adjustments.  The  circle's  influence  rose  because  of 
its  contribution  to  the  1973  electoral  campaign.  It  also  played  a  domi¬ 
nant  role  in  organizing  protests  against  the  war  leadership.  The  circle 
staged  a  demonstration  outside  the  LP's  headquarters,  demanding  the 
formulation  of  a  peace  plan  based  on  "political  realism"  and  the  replace¬ 
ment  of  the  party's  wartime  leaders.  The  faction  declared  that  if  its 
appeals  went  unheeded,  it  would  urge  the  electorate  not  to  vote  for 
the  party. 

When  Rabin  replaced  Meir  as  premier  in  April  1974,  conditions 
were  more  favorable  for  dovish  policies.  At  the  end  of  1974,  however, 
the  circle  withdrew  its  support  from  Rabin — in  response  to  statements 
that  in  effect,  slammed  the  door  on  a  dialogue  with  the  Palestinians. 
The  circle's  influence  was  also  limited  by  its  obvious  lack  of  internal 
cohesion.  The  rift  between  those  advocating  "constructive  opposition" 
and  those  drifting  to  extreme  attitudes  widened.  Eliav's  resignation 
from  the  LP  in  May  1973  terminated  the  circle's  activity.  Many  of  its 
members,  including  Eliav,  continued  to  work  in  other  political  organi¬ 
zations. 

Another  dovish  input  came  from  the  Young  Guard,  an  organization 
of  younger  party  members  who  had  originally  banded  together  for  pur¬ 
poses  other  than  promoting  peace.  The  territorial  issue,  however,  was 
one  of  their  main  concerns.  The  Young  Guard  was  highly  organized — 
with  national  institutions,  several  branches,  and  a  mass  membership.  It 
was  composed  of  the  party's  younger  generation,  many  of  whom  were 
highly  educated  and  politically  skilled.  The  faction  also  displayed  re¬ 
markable  cohesion.  It  was  reported  to  be  unanimous  in  its  rejection  of 
the  Greater  Israel  option,  and  it  astounded  the  party  when  it  adopted  a 
view  implicitly  acknowledging  the  existence  of  a  Palestinian  nation.  Al¬ 
though  the  term  "Palestinian"  was  omitted  from  the  final  version,  the 
resolution  recognized  "the  rights  of  two  nations  in  historical  Eretz  Is¬ 
rael."  This  statement  infuriated  Golda  Meir,  who  declined  to  participate 
in  the  faction's  center  and  severed  her  relationship  with  its  members. 
These  measures  were  not  very  effective  because  the  group  had  been 
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accorded  formal  representation  in  the  party's  institutions.85  The  Young 
Guards'  voices  were  not  silenced,  but  they  remained  a  small  minority 

If  impact  were  measured  on  the  basis  of  holding  the  party  leaders' 
attention.  Off,  the  LP's  periodical,  would  score  extremely  high.  Off  re¬ 
peatedly  published  articles  criticizing  the  government's  activities  and 
policies.  The  editorial  on  April  27,  1972,  which  dealt  with  the  expulsion 
of  the  bedouins  from  the  Rafah  Salient,  was  especially  sharp.  Off's  re¬ 
calcitrant  attitude  was  often  discussed  in  the  LP's  bureau.  The  bureau 
exhorted  Off's  editor,  David  Shaham,  to  stick  to  the  party  line.  When 
efforts  to  discipline  Shaham  proved  futile,  the  periodical  was  terminated 
and  its  editor  dismissed  (on  October  31,  1974). 

The  discussion  of  the  dovish  input  cannot  be  concluded  without 
reference  to  Mapam,  the  junior  member  in  the  Labor  Alignment.  In  the 
pre-state  era  Mapam  had  its  own  version  of  Greater  Israel,  which  en¬ 
dorsed  a  binational  state  within  the  boundaries  of  Palestine.  Mapam's 
objection  to  partitioning  Palestine  resulted  from  a  desire  to  share  the 
territory  with  the  Arabs — not  from  a  desire  to  assert  exclusive  Jewish 
sovereignty  over  ancient  biblical  sites.  When  the  binational  idea  sub¬ 
sided,  Mapam  turned  into  a  dovish  party.  Mapam  was  the  only  coalition 
party  to  articulate  a  peace  plan  in  the  aftermath  of  the  1967  war.  The 
essence  of  the  plan  involved  the  demilitarization  of  Sinai  and  the  Golan 
Heights  and  an  agreement  with  Jordan  allowing  for  the  return  of  most 
of  the  West  Bank  with  minor  border  modifications.  Mapam's  program 
also  included  some  less  moderate  provisons.  The  party  insisted  that  a 
united  Jerusalem  be  Israel's  capital  and  that  Gaza  be  retained  by  Israel 
in  perpetuity. 

Despite  this  unequivocal  posture,  Mapam  was  riven  by  differences 
between  its  more  hawkish  members,  who  tilted  toward  the  LP's  policies, 
and  its  doves,  who  insisted  on  territorial  concessions.  The  Alignment's 
decision  to  settle  the  Rafah  Salient  highlighted  these  differences.  At  Ma¬ 
pam's  6th  convention  in  December  1972,  a  resolution  was  passed  by  a 
slim  majority  of  304  to  266  proclaiming  that  "under  no  circumstances 
will  the  Gaza  Strip  be  returned  to  Egypt."  Mapam  also  fostered  demili¬ 
tarization  and  the  return  of  the  West  Bank  to  "the  neighboring  Arab 
state"  after  border  modifications  essential  to  Israel's  security  were 
agreed  upon.86  This  phrasing  did  not  deviate  much  from  the  LP's  poli¬ 
cies.  Mapam  pulled  many  dovish  strings  and  resisted  all  proposals, 
such  as  those  made  by  Dayan,  to  harden  Israel's  attitude  toward  the 
territories.  In  1973  it  threatened  to  pull  out  of  the  Alignment  if  Dayan's 
demands  were  accommodated.  But  it  failed  to  tip  the  scales,  and  its 
leaders  remained  outside  the  inner  circle  of  LP  decisionmakers. 
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Labor:  The  Build-up  of  Influence 

Leaders  and  factions  alike  attempted  to  stamp  their  seal  on  the  par¬ 
ty's  decisions.  The  arenas  for  confrontation  were  the  party  forums, 
whose  deliberations  both  reflected  and  determined  intraparty  power  re¬ 
lations.  There  was  much  controversy,  and  the  top  leaders  had  irrecon¬ 
cilable  goals:  they  wanted  to  tame  the  dissidents  and  secure  their  sup¬ 
port  and,  at  the  same  time,  they  wanted  to  impose  their  own  policies. 
To  maneuver  between  the  competing  leaders  and  opinions  was  not  an 
easy  task.  Only  the  judicious  use  of  carrots  and  sticks  and  the  exercise 
of  authoritative  leadership  deferred  a  party  split  and  enabled  the  leaders 
to  pursue  their  course  virtually  unobstructed.  Concentrating  on  the 
highlights  of  intraparty  divisions  serves  to  expose  the  power  play  and 
disclose  the  pattern  of  interaction  between  the  party  leaders  and  their 
contending  factions. 

The  controversy  within  the  LP  first  surfaced  publicly  when  Dayan 
called  for  the  integration  of  the  territories.  But  the  seeds  of  the  contro¬ 
versy  had  first  been  planted  in  the  wake  of  the  war.  In  the  summer  of 
1967  disagreement  was  already  evident  in  the  first  party  debate  devoted 
to  the  territorial  issue.  There  was,  for  instance,  the  formal  line  expressed 
by  Meir:  "Nothing  presses  us  to  decide  on  borders.  There  is  one  inter¬ 
national  factor  that  [has]  never  failed  us — the  Arabs  themselves."87 
Meir's  policies  were  more  severe  than  Premier  Eshkol's,  who  acknowl¬ 
edged  that  territories  were  like  "a  lily  with  thorns."88  Meir  was  less 
imaginative.  "In  my  view  it  is  very  distressing,  very  strange — the  ques¬ 
tioning  of  our  moral  validity  in  holding  the  territories.  How  can  a  na¬ 
tion,  after  such  a  victory,  be  so  confused  the  next  day?"89  This  "confu¬ 
sion"  was  dispelled  when  it  became  evident  that  the  hawkish  mood,  in 
the  form  of  Dayan's  opinion,  was  growing  stronger. 

Dayan  had  influence  as  minister  of  defense,  but  his  influence  was 
heightened  because  of  his  unique  position  in  both  the  party  and  the 
national  arena.  Dayan  rose  to  office  despite  Eshkol's  objections.  Eshkol, 
who  by  1968  was  an  ailing  elderly  statesman,  tried  to  reduce  Dayan's 
public  stature  and  took  other  measures  to  weaken  the  defense  minister's 
influence.90  Chief  among  those  measures  was  the  merger  of  the  Labor 
parties — Mapai,  Achdut  Haavoda,  and  Rafi — to  constitute  the  Israeli  LP 
in  January  1968  and  the  alignment  with  Mapam  signed  toward  the  end 
of  that  year.  It  was  hoped  that,  within  the  Alignment,  Rafi's  influence 
would  be  tamed.  At  the  same  time,  Eshkol  appointed  Allon  deputy  pre¬ 
mier  (and  minister  of  immigrant  absorption),  a  move  that  indicated  that 
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Allon  was  meant  to  be  Eshkol's  successor.  Although  Rafi  was  part  of  the 
LP,  it  nevertheless  challenged  the  party  leadership.  Before  the  merger 
took  place,  Dayan  stated  that  he  would  support  the  move  "in  order  that 
Eshkol  will  not  be  premier,  that  we  will  not  continue  the  same  economic 
policy  and  with  the  same  finance  minister  [Zeev  Scherf]."91 

None  of  the  measures  taken  against  Dayan  succeeded  in  reducing 
his  clout.  When  Meir  assumed  office  Dayan's  star  shone  even  brighter, 
and  his  two  opponents,  Sapir  and  Eliav,  could  not  diminish  his  power. 
Sapir  was  noted  for  his  unconditional  personal  loyalty  to  Meir  and  his 
unwillingness  to  confront  her  on  policy  issues  outside  his  ministerial 
responsibilities.  Eliav  was  less  devoted  to  the  premier;  she  disenfran¬ 
chised  him  of  all  deliberations  concerning  war  and  peace.92  But  it  was 
not  only  the  favorable  attitude  of  the  party's  leader  that  enhanced  Day¬ 
an's  power.  The  elections  to  the  7th  Knesset  provided  him  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  improve  his  position.  In  the  Histadrut  elections,  which  took 
place  shortly  before  the  Knesset  elections,  the  Alignment  lost  12  percent 
of  its  previous  support  in  the  1965  elections.  Labor  leaders  could  not 
ignore  these  results  as  they  prepared  for  another  campaign  in  which 
Dayan,  supported  by  Rafi,  was  a  major  electoral  asset.93  Furthermore, 
Dayan  had  political  alternatives  unavailable  to  other  Labor  leaders.  To 
begin  with,  there  was  the  State  List,  which  regarded  Dayan  as  its  leader 
even  though  he  was  a  member  of  another  party,  and  which  secured  four 
seats  in  1965.  Second,  there  was  Gahal,  whose  policies  differed  little 
from  Dayan's.  In  a  closed  party  forum  Dayan  brought  attention  to  these 
alternatives  by  threatening  to  quit  the  party.94 

Armed  with  these  bases  of  influence,  Dayan  tried  to  have  the  Align¬ 
ment  adopt  a  position  on  the  territorial  policy  that  was  more  in  line  with 
his  views.  He  insisted  that  his  formula  for  "strategic"  borders — based 
on  the  Jordan  River  as  a  security  border  and  retention  of  the  Gaza  Strip, 
the  Golan  Heights,  and  Sharm  el-Sheikh — be  adopted.  The  LP  was 
caught  in  a  dilemma,  because  it  could  neither  endorse  this  position 
without  alienating  other  factions  nor  reject  it  for  fear  of  Dayan's  threat 
to  bolt.  The  compromise  was  the  "oral  law,"  an  unwritten  understand¬ 
ing  outlining  the  party's  decisions  but  not  incorporated  in  its  platform. 
Whereas  the  platform  remained  vauge,95  the  oral  doctrine  was  specific 
and  reflected  Dayan's  demands — delineation  of  the  Jordan  River  as  Is¬ 
rael's  security  border  and  Israeli  control  of  the  areas  specified  by  him. 
Dayan  consequently  stated  that  since  his  proposals  on  national  security 
had  been  adopted,  he  could  run  with  the  LP.96 

Dissent  lingered  in  the  LP.  It  was  1972  before  mounting  pressures 
forced  the  party  to  face  up  to  its  differences.  Lengthy  deliberations 
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amounting  to  eight  sessions  of  the  secretariat  (180  hours)  were  formally 
devoted  to  Israel's  relationship  with  the  Arab  population,  but  the  more 
critical  issue  of  the  future  disposition  of  the  territories  was  avoided.  The 
party  continued  to  argue  that  the  time  for  such  a  discussion  was  not 
appropriate.  In  the  words  of  the  general-secretary,  "We  are  obliged  to 
deliberate  and  formulate  our  policy  in  the  territories  beyond  the  contro¬ 
versies  over  exact  strategic  security  borders  that  in  my  view  may  not  be 
determined  before  we  enter  significant  negotiations  with  the  Arab 
states."97 

The  secretariat  sessions  spotlighted  the  gulf  between  Sapir,  Eban, 
and  Allon  on  the  one  side  and  Meir,  Galili,  and  Dayan  on  the  other.  The 
dovish  mood  became  stronger,  but  Meir  steadfastly  stuck  to  her  decision 
not  to  take  sides,  reflecting  her  unwillingness  "to  play  chess  with  our¬ 
selves."  Meir  rarely  expressed  her  personal  views  in  public,  choosing 
instead  to  state  the  official  policy.98  At  Labor's  secretariat  meeting  on 
April  12,  1973  she  openly  supported  Dayan.  She  shared  his  concern 
about  Israel's  erosion  of  faith  in  the  righteousness  of  its  cause  and  clung 
to  her  deeply  inculcated  attitudes. 

But  the  rift  in  the  party  could  not  be  ignored.  There  were  powerful 
figures  on  either  side  of  the  fence,  and  Allon  was  sitting  on  it.  Once 
again,  the  solution  was  not  to  decide.  No  resolutions  were  presented, 
and  there  was  no  formal  summing  up  of  the  debate.  Decisions  could 
not  be  put  off,  however,  because  the  LP  had  to  formulate  its  platform 
for  the  8th  Knesset  elections.  The  focal  issue  was  Dayan's  proposal  to 
build  a  deep-water  port  at  Yamit  and  make  land  beyond  the  Green  Line 
available  for  purchase  by  private  citizens.  Once  again,  Dayan  threat¬ 
ened  to  withdraw  unless  his  demands  were  met.99  He  put  the  issue  of 
the  territories  before  the  party  and  called  for  a  clear-cut  decision  on 
them  as  a  condition  of  assuring  his  participation  in  the  electoral  cam¬ 
paign.  Once  again,  the  LP  yielded  to  Dayan's  demands,  fearing  that  if 
it  did  not  Rafi  might  defect  to  the  opposition  and  join  the  fledgling 
Likud. 

To  avert  this  danger,  in  August  1973  the  party  adopted  a  formula — 
dubbed  the  Galili  Document — as  part  of  its  election  platform.  This  doc¬ 
ument  satisifed  most  (though  not  all)  of  Dayan's  demands.  The  LP  com¬ 
mitted  itself  to  accelerated  settlement  in  accordance  with  the  guidelines 
set  out  in  the  oral  law.  Businessmen  who  invested  in  settlements  would 
be  granted  tax  exemptions.  The  proposal  for  a  port  in  Yamit  would  be 
studied.  The  most  dramatic  change  of  policy  concerned  land  sales  in  the 
territories.  As  a  general  rule,  Israel's  Land  Authority  was  the  only  body 
empowered  to  acquire  land  beyond  the  Green  Line;  the  Galili  Document 
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opened  up  the  territories  to  private  enterprise.  Although  an  elaborate 
provision  restricting  a  private  citizen's  right  to  acquire  land  was  in¬ 
cluded,  the  terms  of  this  document  marked  a  radical  change  in  the  LP's 
policy  on  the  territories.100 

The  Galili  Document  was  approved  by  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  LP's  secretariat.  Even  Sapir  moved  slowly  but  unmistakably  in 
Dayan's  direction,  thereby  proving  his  loyalty  to  Meir  and  his  desire  for 
party  unity.101  Only  Eliav  raised  serious  objections.  He  was  dissatisfied 
with  his  faction's  meager  influence,  so  he  secured  the  signatures  of 
some  10,000  supporters  outside  the  party.  Eliav  fiercely  attacked  the  for¬ 
mula,  which  he  accused  of  being  "born  to  the  crack  of  the  whip  of 
threats"  (a  reference  to  the  compelling  influence  of  Meir,  Dayan,  and 
Galili).102  He  made  no  headway  in  the  party,  however;  none  of  the  78 
secretariat  members  present  voted  against  the  Galili  Document.103  Eliav 
claimed  that  the  document  stood  "against  all  that  I  understand  to  be  the 
values  of  the  Labor  movement."  But  other  critics  insisted  that  the  doc¬ 
ument's  only  novelty  was  its  written  form;  otherwise,  it  simply  upheld 
the  Allon  Plan  and  gave  it  concrete  objectives.104  Allon  himself  did  not 
concur  with  this  opinion.  He  pointed  out  later  that  the  document  had 
been  designed  to  rescue  the  party  from  another  radical  scheme  that 
Dayan  had  attempted  to  force  it  to  accept.105 

The  Galili  Document  was  short-lived.  The  October  War  broke  out  a 
few  weeks  after  its  approval,  forcing  the  party  to  come  to  grips  with  a 
new  reality  and  respond  to  a  new  mood.  It  was  vital  to  quickly  prepare 
a  program  around  which  the  party  could  unite  for  the  postwar  elections. 
The  Galili  Document  was  therefore  scrapped  and  replaced  by  a  scheme 
known  as  the  Fourteen  Principles.  Both  the  theme  and  the  key  of  the 
Fourteen  Principles  were  different  from  those  of  the  document.  The 
search  for  peace  appeared  to  be  the  party's  primary  concern;  there  was 
only  perfunctory  reference  to  settlements,  which  would  be  "continued 
in  keeping  with  cabinet  decisions,  giving  priority  to  security  consider¬ 
ations."  The  principles  further  elaborated  Israel's  willingness  to  negoti¬ 
ate  territorial  concessions.  None  of  the  operational  clauses  of  the  Galili 
Document  were  reiterated.  The  party  had  not  annulled  its  previous  de¬ 
cisions,  but  it  did  not  incorporate  them  into  its  new  platform.  Pressures 
were  exerted  from  all  directions.  Dayan  again  threatened  to  cut  his  links 
with  the  party,  saying  that  the  party  might  adopt  basic  policies  that  he 
would  be  unable  to  support.  Eliav  said  that  "it  is  up  to  the  party  to 
decide  the  fate  of  my  membership."106  The  compromise  was  typical.  The 
LP  approved  the  Fourteen  Principles  as  if  the  Galili  Document  did  not 
exist.  It  never  bothered  to  inform  its  members  or  the  public  that  the 
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Galili  era  was  over  and  the  principles  embodied  in  his  document  were 
dead. 

The  repercussions  of  the  October  War  were  not  confined  to  changes 
in  the  wording  of  documents.  The  government  and  coalition  parties 
were  flooded  with  oral  and  written  demands  to  oust  the  war  leadership. 
The  protestors  reportedly  received  encouragement  from  inside  the  LP's 
establishment.  Some  critics  were  genuinely  confused  and  grief-stricken; 
others  used  the  opportunity  to  settle  old  scores.  Camps  and  factions 
fought  bitterly  against  one  another,  but  all  encountered  mounting  ob¬ 
stacles.  Achdut  Haavoda  struggled  to  keep  its  ranks  united  in  the  face 
of  increasing  pressures  from  its  Golan  settlers;  Rafi's  position  weakened 
when  Dayan  was  discredited;  Mapai  hoped  that  confidence  in  Meir's 
leadership  would  return.  As  the  party  deliberations  vividly  disclose, 
these  problems  did  not  mitigate  the  drive  for  influence. 

There  was  acute  danger  of  a  split,  which  the  party  could  ill  afford. 
Dayan  was  especially  menacing;  he  seemed  more  resolute  than  ever  to 
remain  outside  the  government.  On  March  9,  1974  Meir  submitted  her 
resignation;  it  was  cancelled  one  day  later  in  response  to  bold  solicita¬ 
tions  from  the  LP  center.  Dayan  also  rescinded  his  decision  not  to  join 
the  cabinet  after  receiving  an  intelligence  report  that  Syria  had  decided 
to  resume  the  war  immediately.  A  short  time  later,  however,  unable  to 
face  the  discrediting  of  her  own  party,  Meir  submitted  her  final  resig¬ 
nation.  Dayan  followed  suit  and  temporarily  left  the  political  arena.  In 
his  autobiography,  he  recalled  the  circumstances  of  this  departure.  "I 
did  not  have  a  group  of  adherents  on  whom  I  could  rely  to  support  me 
in  the  internal  struggle.  From  the  partisan  perspective  I  was  an  electoral 
asset  for  attracting  votes,  I  did  not  have  power  among  those  who  for¬ 
mulated  the  choice  from  within.  The  party  was  not  my  cozy  home  and 
I  was  not  its  pampered  son."107  It  is  evident  that  Rafi  did  not  provide 
Dayan  sufficient  support  to  withstand  the  rising  tide  against  his  lead¬ 
ership. 

Purportedly,  Rabin  was  appointed  in  Meir's  place  to  pacify  the  party 
and  restore  its  authority.  But  it  did  not  take  long  to  detect  that  although 
the  new  premier  might  be  a  leader  of  his  country,  he  was  not  in  com¬ 
mand  of  his  party.  The  events  at  Kadum  accentuated  the  deepening  rift 
in  the  government  and  the  party's  inability  to  lessen  the  leadership  ri¬ 
valry  between  Rabin  and  his  challenger,  Peres.  The  LP  was  caught  in 
one  of  its  most  severe  crises.  Its  general-secretary,  Meir  Zarmi,  publicly 
acknowledged  that  "there  are  too  many  power  bases  in  the  party"  and 
that  leaders  were  taking  decisions  without  consulting  the  party.108  The 
party  was  not  involving  itself  in  the  major  events  of  the  time.  For  ex- 
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ample,  the  ending  of  the  talks  with  Kissinger  was  never  discussed  in 
the  party's  caucus,  and  cabinet  ministers  were  faced  with  a  fait  accompli 
in  the  Sebastia  affair.  Foreign  Minister  Allon  was  not  even  consulted 
before  Israel's  air  force  bombed  a  PLO  terrorist  base  in  Lebanon.109  Party 
members  presented  a  demand,  which  was  published  in  the  press,  to 
convene  a  meeting  of  the  Alignment  ministers  and  members  of  the 
Knesset  Foreign  Affairs  and  Security  Committee  to  formulate  the  party's 
policy.110  These  events  triggered  growing  dissatisfaction  with  the  pre¬ 
mier's  seemingly  deliberate  and  systematic  role  in  policymaking. 

Personal  as  well  as  political  difficulties  were  at  the  root  of  the  crisis. 
Rabin  had  no  party  experience  and  no  experience  in  manipulating  the 
party  machinery.  It  was  anticipated  that  his  "freshness"  would  itself 
bring  about  a  new  era.  These  hopes  came  to  naught.  Rabin  failed  to 
attract  the  support  of  central  figures  in  the  party,  and  he  instituted  close 
relationships  with  controversial  nonparty  people  like  Ariel  Sharon,  who 
became  his  personal  aide.  More  troubling  to  some  was  his  vacillation  in 
the  Kadum  affair.  Despite  Rabin's  unequivocal  denunciation  of  Gush 
Emunim,  the  squatters  were  not  removed  from  Kadum  for  a  full  eight 
months.  Party  members  became  very  impatient  with  the  leader's  foot- 
dragging.  Alton's  dramatic  outburst  in  the  Labor  Knesset  caucus,  "I 
have  been  silent  for  too  long,"  made  the  headlines.111  One  of  the  reper¬ 
cussions  of  this  outburst  was  renewed  pressure  to  hold  a  political  debate 
on  the  Palestinian  question.  Rabin  did  not  object,  but  attempted  to 
stall — fearing  that  such  a  debate  would  inevitably  lay  bare  the  deep 
differences  in  the  party.  The  Zarmy  resignation  on  February  24,  1976 
illustrated  that  the  party's  central  policymaking  organs  were  virtually 
paralyzed. 

These  difficulties  did  not  override  the  need  to  prepare  for  the  ap¬ 
proaching  1977  elections.  Despite  the  total  absence  of  dovish  factional 
activity,  there  were  important  dovish  members  in  the  elite,  particularly 
Yosi  Sarid.  The  party  moved  toward  greater  moderation.  The  LP  soft¬ 
ened  its  platform,  pledging  specific  territorial  concessions  on  all  fronts 
(including  the  West  Bank).  It  clearly  indicated  that  Israel  would  be  ready 
to  make  territorial  compromises  with  Egypt,  Jordan,  and  Syria — subject 
to  the  principle  of  "defensible  borders."  Dayan  and  Meir  tried  to  block 
the  shift  by  tabling  amendments,  but  failed.  Even  Galili  displayed  a 
change  of  mood,  saying  that  "Israel's  readiness  for  peace,  even  at  the 
expense  of  a  territorial  compromise  with  Jordan  in  Judea  and  Samaria, 
should  be  expressed  and  should  be  a  basis  for  educating  [people]  so 
that  nobody  outside  or  inside,  willingly  or  unwillingly,  would  be  able  to 
blur  it."112  Dayan  again  voiced  his  habitual  threat  to  withdraw.  He  finally 
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agreed  to  run  with  the  LP  (only  to  defect  after  the  elections  and  join  the 
Likud's  cabinet). 

The  victory  of  the  dovish  posture  did  not  prevent  the  downfall  of 
the  Labor  government,  and  may  have  caused  it.  The  LP  was  pushed  out 
of  the  power  arena.  The  party  had  scarcely  adjusted  to  the  new  circum¬ 
stances  when  it  had  to  face  a  new  rift  caused  by  the  peace  process.  The 
LP  was  in  an  unenviable  position,  because  it  could  hardly  oppose  the 
party  that  advocated  territorial  concessions  in  exchange  for  peace  when 
this  was  precisely  its  own  policy.113  The  settlements,  which  had  been 
built  with  Labor's  support,  were  now  threatened  with  extinction.  The 
discussion  of  the  fate  of  the  settlements  rekindled  the  latent  antagonism 
between  doves  and  hawks.  Achdut  Haavoda  was  again  in  the  forefront 
in  demanding  a  Knesset  motion  opposing  the  peace  contract.  A  small 
group  of  intellectuals  known  as  Circle  77  played  down  the  importance 
of  the  settlements,  knowing  the  high  price  that  would  have  to  be  paid 
if  they  were  not  removed.114  Although  the  LP  was  no  longer  the  ruling 
party,  its  internal  divisions  were  relevant  to  the  official  policy.  As  already 
noted,  the  Camp  David  Accords  could  not  have  been  approved  in  the 
Knesset  without  the  support  of  those  Laborites  for  whom  the  settle¬ 
ments  were  less  significant  than  the  chance  for  peace. 


Other  Parties 

In  1977  the  Likud  replaced  the  LP  as  the  party  in  control  of  the 
coalition  government.  Herut  was  the  leading  party  in  the  Likud.  It  is 
therefore  important  to  uncover  this  party's  internal  processes  that  im¬ 
pinged  on  the  government's  capabilities  to  enact  and  implement  poli¬ 
cies.  Although  Herut  did  not  suffer  from  internal  ideological  fissions. 
Premier  Begin  nevertheless  encountered  opposition  to  his  territorial 
policies.  One  source  of  objection  was  Dayan,  who  was  not  even  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  Herut.  His  objections  to  certain  policies  culminated  in  his  resig¬ 
nation  in  October  1981,  but  until  that  time  they  were  dealt  with  at  gov¬ 
ernmental  level.  More  significant  was  the  constraint  exerted  by  Ezer 
Weizman,  a  powerful  minister  of  defense.  Unlike  Dayan,  Weizman  was 
a  member  of  Herut.  He  had  joined  the  party  in  1967,  at  the  end  of  his 
heroic  military  career.  He  was  soon  co-opted  into  the  leadership,  serv¬ 
ing  as  a  minister  in  Meir's  unity  government.  Weizman  had  opposed 
Gahal's  secession  from  the  government  in  August  1970,  but  he  remained 
active  despite  the  futility  of  his  objection. 

Like  his  party  counterparts,  Weizman  was  a  hawk — albeit  a  mod- 
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erate  one.  As  he  put  it,  "I  did  not  deny  the  right  of  Jews  to  settle  all  over 
the  land  of  Israel — but  I  said  that  right  should  be  exercised  in  conform¬ 
ity  with  government  policy  and  according  to  a  fixed  set  of  priorities/'  In 
fact,  Weizman  was  not  stubbornly  devoted  to  Eretz  Israel  or  impervious 
to  all  reason.  "It  was  with  great  concern  that  I  heard  the  extremist  ut¬ 
terances  of  certain  Likud  leaders  who — totally  carried  away  by  the  no- 
less-extremist  demands  of  Gush  Emunim — spoke  as  if  the  West  Bank 
was  an  uninhabited  region.  Their  mystical  zealotry  greatly  troubled 
me."115  His  attitude  had  political  implications.  Weizman  accepted  that 
Eretz  Israel  might  be  partitioned  along  lines  that  did  not  coincide  with 
certain  biblical  boundaries.  He  accepted  territorial  concessions  in  prin¬ 
ciple,  but  he  did  not  translate  his  convictions  into  an  effective  con¬ 
straint — preferring  to  acquiesce  in  the  declared  policy.  Although  he  pre¬ 
sented  an  alternative  to  Sharon's  settlement  scheme,  the  difference 
between  the  two  approaches  was  not  sufficient  to  term  it  a  constraint. 
Weizman,  although  at  heart  a  dove,  was  loyal  to  the  line  upheld  by  the 
government  in  whose  ranks  he  served.  His  resignation  on  May  26,  1980 
was  his  most  outspoken  protest  against  the  cabinet's  territorial  policy. 
Although  Weizman  was  troubled  by  the  stalemate  in  the  autonomy 
talks,  the  main  reason  for  his  decision  given  in  his  resignation  letter  was 
the  cut  in  the  defense  budget — not  a  denial  of  the  principle  of  Greater 
Israel.116 

Weizman's  constraint  was  a  mild  one  because  of  Herut's  specific  at¬ 
tributes.  Until  1978  the  party  lacked  any  factional  activity,  and  Begin's 
leadership  was  practically  unchallenged.  The  introduction  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  peace  plan,  however,  agitated  the  party's  tranquil  waters.  The  pro¬ 
posals  for  Israel's  pullback  from  Sinai  and  autonomy  in  the  West  Bank 
provoked  unheard-of  opposition  in  Begin's  party.  The  most  forthright 
opponent  was  Geula  Cohen  (MK),  a  former  member  of  the  anti-British 
Jewish  underground,  Lehi.  Cohen  and  another  staunch  supporter  of 
Eretz  Israel,  Moshe  Shamir,  organized  a  faction  called  Banai  (The  Faith¬ 
fuls  to  Eretz  Israel),  which  challenged  Begin's  leadership  and  policies. 
The  premier,  however,  had  full  command  of  Herut's  institutions.  His 
peace  proposal  was  endorsed  by  a  vote  of  168  to  15  in  the  Central  Com¬ 
mittee.117  A  second  attempt  by  Cohen  to  submit  a  resolution  calling  for 
the  dropping  of  the  peace  plan  was  also  overwhelmingly  defeated.118  As 
the  peace  process  evolved,  however,  a  new  wave  of  opposition  surged 
within  Herut — or,  more  precisely,  within  its  Knesset  caucus.  Twenty- 
three  Likud  MKs  voted  against  or  abstained  from  the  Camp  David  Ac¬ 
cords  motion.  Some  of  Begin's  most  faithful  disciples  were  among  his 
opponents:  Cohen,  Yitzhak  Shamir,  Moshe  Arens,  and  Yigal  Cohen  Or- 
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gad.  After  Cohen  withdrew  from  Herut  on  July  17,  1979,  opposition  to 
Begin  within  the  party  subsided. 

The  NRP's  internal  processes  also  affected  the  formulation  of  terri¬ 
torial  policy.  The  NRP  was  a  coalition  partner  in  almost  every  govern¬ 
ment  since  the  establishment  of  the  state.  Until  1969  it  was  a  convenient 
partner,  because  foreign  policy  was  not  a  high  priority.  It  usually  con¬ 
centrated  its  demands  on  religious  matters  that  were  relatively  easy  to 
accommodate.  The  Six-Day  War  changed  this  pattern;  the  party  became 
a  vociferous  advocate  of  territorial  policy  as  a  result  of  its  own  internal 
developments. 

Organizationally,  the  NRP  consisted  of  a  number  of  officially  rec¬ 
ognized  factions  centered  around  leaders  or  based  on  social  groups. 
One  of  the  factions  consisted  of  the  party's  younger  members.  The 
Young  Faction  endorsed  militant  foreign  policy  positions.  At  the  NRP's 
third  convention  in  1969,  the  battle  lines  between  the  Young  Faction  and 
the  party  were  drawn.  The  faction  demanded  that  the  NRP's  platform 
express  a  categorical  identification  with  Greater  Israel  and  a  commit¬ 
ment  to  settle  in  the  territories.  In  contrast,  the  party's  leaders  followed 
the  coalition  policy  of  preferring  more  subtle  pronouncements.  Young 
Faction  members  rested  their  case  on  two  grounds.  First,  they  believed 
that  a  Greater  Israel  posture  would  attract  secular  voters  swept  up  by 
the  wave  of  nationalism.  Second,  this  militant  posture  could  be  seen  as 
congruent  with  religious  tenets — the  fulfillment  of  a  divine  command 
to  settle  in  the  promised  land.  The  faction  was  evidently  persuasive, 
because  the  NRP  subsequently  assumed  a  new,  hawkish  spirit.  The  con¬ 
vention  committed  the  party  to  continue  settlement  in  urban  and  rural 
areas  of  the  "liberated"  territories.  The  historical  and  religious  rights  of 
the  Jewish  people  to  the  Land  of  Israel  were  reaffirmed.  Both  in  content 
and  style,  the  NRP  retreated  from  its  traditionally  moderate,  vague  pol¬ 
icies  and  became  an  active  supporter  of  the  hawkish  option. 

The  reasons  for  the  effectiveness  of  the  Young  Faction  are  numer¬ 
ous.  The  group  was  cohesive;  it  enjoyed  support  beyong  the  party's  tra¬ 
ditional  constituency;  and  it  was  extremely  competent  in  the  art  of  pol¬ 
itics.  The  faction's  spokesmen  played  on  the  party's  sensitive  nerves  by 
citing  religious  sources  for  their  policies  that  the  party's  leaders  could 
scarcely  repudiate.119  Although  the  NRP  remained  a  relatively  small 
party  (with  ten  to  fourteen  MKs)  its  pivotal  role  in  the  coalition  enabled 
it  to  have  a  marked  impact  on  territorial  policy.  Meir's  need  to  secure 
the  NRP's  support  led  her  to  pledge  to  call  general  elections  before 
agreeing  to  withdraw  from  the  West  Bank.  Rabin  repeated  this  pledge. 
The  NRP  played  a  major  role  in  inducing  the  government  to  let  Gush 
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Emunim  settlers  remain  in  Kadum.  Finally,  the  NRP  wielded  dispro¬ 
portionate  influence  on  the  Likud  government  by  its  threat  to  join  forces 
with  Herut's  militant  faction. 


Summary 

Factionalism  was  a  source  of  both  support  and  constraint  to  party 
leaderships.  The  political  factions  exerted  influence  via  three  main 
mechanisms:  organization,  penetration,  and  ideological  persuasion. 
Achdut  Haavoda  left  its  imprint  on  territorial  policy  by  virtue  of  its 
abundant  organizational  resources.  Both  the  expansion  of  settlements 
and  the  areas  designated  for  them  were  in  line  with  the  faction's  rec¬ 
ommendations.  Achdut  Haavoda's  ability  to  act  independently  of  the 
party  bolstered  its  political  impact.  The  fact  that  the  LP,  in  effect,  fol¬ 
lowed  the  Allon  Plan  is  one  important  indicator  of  the  faction's  influ¬ 
ence. 

The  other  important  LP  faction,  Rafi,  operated  mainly  through  pen¬ 
etration.  Rafi's  main  power  resource  was  its  representation  in  the  party's 
core.  Although  Achdut  Haavoda  was  also  substantially  represented  in 
the  party's  institutions,  the  power  of  Rafi's  delegates  extended  beyond 
the  confines  of  their  faction  (and  perhaps  even  of  their  party).  Dayan 
and  Peres  wielded  enormous  influence  over  the  party's  leaders,  and  the 
support  of  their  faction  increased  the  effectiveness  of  their  pressures. 

Other  factions,  both  hawkish  and  dovish,  lacked  viable  organiza¬ 
tional  bases  and  had  meager  penetration  of  decisionmaking  forums.  A 
good  example  is  Eliav's  dovish  faction.  One  could  argue  that  the  faction 
was  not  influential  because  it  lacked  resources.  But  it  was  the  faction's 
own  policies  that  deprived  it  of  access  to  resources.  The  faction  there¬ 
fore  had  to  resort  to  persuasion;  it  attempted  to  convince  people  of  its 
aims  with  words.  A  similar  strategy  was  adopted  by  the  counterfaction 
of  Greater  Israel  (even  though  its  leaders  were  among  the  party  elite). 

Noticeable  changes  have  occurred  in  the  LP  over  time.  The  first  pe¬ 
riod  considered  (1968-1973)  was  dominated  by  a  cross-factional  alliance 
of  Meir,  Dayan,  and  Galili — all  of  whom  adhered  to  the  party's  plat¬ 
form.  Although  each  faction  had  its  own  internal  dissensions,  interfac- 
tional  rivalry  was  due  more  to  personal  than  ideological  animosities. 
The  radical  dovish  and  hawkish  factions  were  accorded  the  right  to 
speak,  but  they  were  not  able  to  induce  change  in  the  party's  funda¬ 
mental  attitudes.  Up  to  the  October  War  the  party's  policy  was  dedicated 
to  the  functional  integration  of  the  territories  into  Israel  (Dayan)  and 
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their  settlement  by  Jewish  installations  (Allon  and  Dayan).  Between 
*974  and  1977  the  party  underwent  a  process  of  moderation  of  its  ter¬ 
ritorial  policy  The  ideological  controversy  nearly  subsided,  but  the  LP 
was  riven  by  the  rivalry  within  its  leadership.  Although  the  ideological 
factions  ceased  to  operate,  Achdut  Haavoda  and  Rafi  engaged  in  a  bitter 
struggle  following  the  transfer  of  power  from  veteran  leaders  to  their 
successors.  The  factional  constraints,  which  tended  to  neutralize  each 
other  up  to  the  time  of  the  October  War,  were  replaced  in  later  periods 
by  constraints  caused  by  individual  leaders.  After  1973  action  was 
impeded  because  the  leaders  themselves  could  not  agree  on  what  to  do. 
The  above  analysis  indicates  that  factions  within  the  ruling  political  par¬ 
ties  served  more  to  uphold  official  policy  than  to  constrain  it. 


FOUR 


Interest  Groups: 
Hawkish  Constraints 


The  territories  taken  in  the  1967  war  soon  became  a  focus  for  group 
activity.  Only  60  days  after  the  capture  of  the  territories,  the  first  orga¬ 
nized  group  concerned  about  their  future  published  its  manifesto.  In 
the  next  fifteen  years  groups  of  all  varieties  sprang  up.  Although  none 
of  these  territorial  groups  endured  the  test  of  time  or  retained  their 
initial  structures  or  titles,  their  spirit  and  goals  survived.  Each  group 
challenged  government  policy,  presented  an  alternative,  and  tried  to 
constrain  government  actions.  No  group  was  formed  to  support  govern¬ 
ment  policy — perhaps  because  the  political  parties  were  thought  to  be 
sufficient  for  this  task.  It  did  not  seem  worthwhile  to  muster  and  expend 
scarce  resources  on  additional  organizations.  Sporadic  attempts  to  ini¬ 
tiate  government  support  groups  failed;  it  was  only  the  desire  to  change 
official  policies  that  inspired  action.  Doves  and  hawks  both  strove  to 
influence  governments,  although  their  efforts  were  not  equal  in  scope, 
pace,  or  intensity.  Input— that  is,  the  initiation  of  group  activity— oc¬ 
curred  on  both  sides  of  the  political  fence.  Only  a  few  groups,  however, 
made  a  discernible  impact.  The  relationship  between  input  and  group 
impact  will  be  analyzed  from  three  standpoints:  first,  in  terms  of  avail¬ 
able  resources;  second,  in  terms  of  the  ability  to  penetrate  spheres  of 
decisionmaking;  and  third,  in  terms  of  the  expansion  of  policies. 


Interest  Groups:  Hawkish 
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The  Land  of  Israel  Movement 

The  guns  of  the  Six-Day  War  had  scarcely  cooled  before  a  hawkish 
group — the  Committee  for  Action  to  Retain  the  Territories — was  set  up. 
The  group  was  initiated  by  Aharon  Amir,  a  famous  writer.  Almost  si¬ 
multaneously,  another  movement — the  Land  of  Israel  Movement 
(LIM) — emerged.  Between  1967  and  1973  the  LIM  was  the  dominant 
public  hawkish  group  acting  to  constrain  Israel's  decisionmakers.  Its  ac¬ 
cumulated  resources,  its  strategies,  and  its  access  to  the  locus  of  power 
enabled  the  movement  to  play  an  important  role  in  the  formulation  of 
territorial  policy. 

Organization 

One  of  the  LIM's  best  resources  was  the  quality  of  its  leaders.  In  her 
authoritative  study  of  the  Land  of  Israel  Movement,  Rael  Isaac  described 
its  leadership  in  detail.  The  founders  of  the  movement  and  their  im¬ 
mediate  followers  were  highly  respected  in  Israeli  society.  The  three 
leaders  who  set  the  stage  for  the  movement's  formation  were  Moshe 
Shamir,  a  well-known  novelist;  Tzvi  Shiloah,  an  activist  in  Mapai  (Rafi); 
and  Nathan  Alterman,  a  renowned  poet.  The  72  signatories  of  the 
movement's  manifesto  included  many  prominent  members  of  the  main¬ 
stream  of  Israeli  society;  there  were  23  writers,  11  university  professors, 
9  high-ranking  army  commanders,  19  noted  political  leaders,  and  9  suc¬ 
cessful  businessmen.  Among  the  signatories  were  Shmuel  Yosef  Agnon, 
the  novelist;  Rachel  Yanait,  the  first  Israeli  Nobel  laureate;  Antek  and 
Zvia  Lubatkin,  the  leaders  of  the  Warsaw  ghetto  uprising  against  the 
Nazis;  and  Haim  Hazaz,  one  of  Israel's  leading  writers. 

The  movement's  leadership  was  conspicuous  for  its  political  heter¬ 
ogeneity.  It  accommodated  members  with  backgrounds  at  diametrically 
opposite  ends  of  the  political  spectrum.  It  included  ultranationalists  like 
Dr.  Eldad-Sheib,  a  former  leader  of  Lechi,  the  anti-British  underground, 
and  the  Canaanites.  Eldad  had  always  been  outside  the  political  estab¬ 
lishment,  and  he  endorsed  more  extreme  policies  than  those  of  the 
movement.  In  his  publication  The  Front  he  called  for  the  extension  of 
Israel's  borders  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Nile  and  for  the  revival  of 
Judaism.1  Eldad's  religious  aspirations  were  shared  by  the  orthodox  sig¬ 
natories  (mostly  professors  of  Bar  Ilan  University  and  other  religious 
institutions),  who  rejected  the  NRP's  moderate  stand  in  foreign  policy 
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affairs.2  The  Canaanite  members  of  the  Committee  for  Action  were  orig¬ 
inally  anti-Zionist  Jews  whose  basic  goal  was  to  cut  the  link  between  the 
state  of  Israel  and  the  Jewish  people  elsewhere.  In  the  Canaanites'  per¬ 
ception,  the  expanded  borders  did  not  serve  to  accentuate  the  Jewish 
features  of  Israel  but  to  attenuate  them.  LIM's  founders  also  included 
two  more  nonreligious  groups:  members  of  Gahal,  who  were  tradition¬ 
ally  devotees  of  Eretz  Israel,  and  members  of  the  Labor  movement.  Al¬ 
most  two-thirds  of  the  signatories  of  LIM's  manifesto  belonged  to  vari¬ 
ous  wings  of  the  Labor  movement — including  the  left-wing  Mapam 
party.  There  were  members  of  Mapai,  the  core  Labor  party,  but  members 
belonging  to  the  Rafi  and  Achdut  Haavoda  factions  were  more  active. 
For  Rafi  members,  joining  the  LIM  was  not  a  follow-the-leader  activity. 
David  Ben-Gurion,  the  founder  of  Rafi,  openly  adopted  a  dovish  pos¬ 
ture.  He  claimed  that  all  the  lands  except  Jerusalem  should  be  given 
back  to  the  Arabs  in  return  for  peace.  Ben-Gurion  actually  declared  that 
if  he  had  to  choose  between  the  pre-1967  war  boundaries  and  peace 
with  the  Arab  states,  or  Greater  Israel  without  peace,  he  would  opt  for 
the  former.3  It  was  Ben-Gurion's  renunciation  of  the  Greater  Israel  idea 
that  provoked  Tzvi  Shiloah  to  look  for  a  nonparty  means  of  action  (be¬ 
cause  his  chances  of  effectively  challenging  Ben-Gurion  inside  his  own 
faction  were  slight).4  The  LIM  provided  a  forum  for  individuals  to  raise 
their  voices  in  an  organization  that  was  entirely  independent  of  their 
parties  and  factions. 

The  fact  that  the  initiators  of  LIM  were  well-known  respectable 
members  of  the  political  community  had  direct  bearing  on  the  financial 
resources  available  to  the  movement.  Soliciting  contributions  was  much 
easier  after  celebrities  like  Nathan  Alterman  and  Moshe  Shamir  became 
LIM  champions.5  But  the  diverse  backgrounds  of  LIM's  leaders  jeopar¬ 
dized  the  movement's  cohesion.  The  first  defectors  were  the  Canaan¬ 
ites,  who  had  not  been  invited  to  sign  the  manifesto  and  whose  ideol¬ 
ogy  could  not  be  reconciled  with  the  views  of  most  other  LIM  leaders.6 
The  Canaanites  wanted  to  establish  a  political  entity  ("Greater  Israel") 
as  a  state  for  Jews  and  Arabs — a  Hebrew  state  rather  than  a  Jewish  na¬ 
tional  home.  This  idea  was  not  shared  by  any  other  LIM  leaders,  who 
regarded  the  Arabs  simply  as  an  irritating  presence  that  had  somehow 
or  other  to  be  lived  with.  An  organizational  rift  occurred  when  mem¬ 
bership  in  both  the  Committee  for  Action  to  Retain  the  Territories  and 
the  LIM  was  declared  to  be  incompatible.  But  since  the  Canaanites 
played  a  very  minor  role  in  the  movement,  their  disappearance  did  not 
seriously  crack  its  cohesion. 
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More  significant  was  the  rift  that  developed  between  the  Laborites 
and  members  of  Gahal.  The  relationship  between  Gahal  and  the  Labor 
members  who  had  joined  forces  to  promote  Greater  Israel  was  never  a 
love  match.7  The  habitual  personal  animosities  and  traditional  ideolog¬ 
ical  differences  between  the  two  groups  were  too  serious  to  be  tran¬ 
scended  by  agreement  on  a  single  issue,  important  as  it  was.  The  La¬ 
borites  were  not  all  of  one  mind  on  Gahal  either.  Some  Labor  members 
could  tolerate  being  bedfellows  with  the  right  wing;  others  (mainly  from 
Achdut  Haavoda  and  Hakibbutz  Hameuchad)  saw  Gahal  as  the  devil 
incarnate.  The  only  common  denominator  was  the  commitment  to  es¬ 
tablish  Greater  Israel. 

Disagreements  were  not  confined  to  ideology;  they  also  intruded 
into  the  movement's  activities.  The  right  wingers  demanded  uncompro¬ 
mising  action  (especially  after  August  1970)  against  a  government  they 
opposed.  Unwilling  to  confront  their  own  government,  the  Laborite 
LIM  members  reluctantly  rejected  militant  strategies  and  encouraged 
moderation.  By  the  time  of  the  1969  elections,  dissent  within  the  LIM 
had  escalated  into  a  real  political  split.  Some  Laborite  LIM  members 
insisted  on  their  right  to  speak  out  against  the  LP — or  at  least  not  to 
participate  in  the  party's  campaign.8  A  renowned  Laborite,  Eliezer  Liv- 
neh,  went  so  far  as  to  urge  LIM  supporters  to  vote  for  parties  other  than 
the  Alignment.9  LIM  activist  Dr.  Eldad-Sheib  presented  an  electoral  list 
to  the  elections  to  the  7th  Knesset — The  List  for  Eretz  Israel.  Although 
the  list  was  not  formally  endorsed  by  the  LIM,  it  also  was  not  repu¬ 
diated  by  it.10 

A  clear-sighted  observer  could  see  that  the  LIM  was  tilting  in  an 
anti-Labor  direction.  The  Laborites  in  the  LIM  were  thus  left  with  an 
awkward  choice;  they  had  to  opt  either  for  the  party  or  the  LIM.  Their 
first  reaction  was  to  form  an  internally  disciplined  faction  within  the 
movement.11  When  Gahal  seceded  from  the  government,  however,  the 
Laborites  could  no  longer  cooperate  with  an  organization  that  included 
people  in  opposition  to  their  own  party.  They  quit  the  movement  and, 
by  doing  so,  weakened  its  cohesion.12  Within  days  of  this  split,  the 
Circle  for  Greater  Israel  was  founded  within  the  Labor  Party  itself.  The 
secession  of  the  Laborites  (most  of  them  from  Achdut  Haavoda)  was  a 
serious  blow  to  the  LIM.  The  action  precipitated  the  end  of  the  group 
as  an  extraparliamentary  movement  and  prompted  its  organization  as  a 
political  party  in  its  own  right. 

The  LIM's  members  were  not  unanimous  about  strategies.  As  noted 
by  Louis  Kriesberg,  a  social  movement  may  choose  from  among  three 
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strategies:  coercion,  reward,  and  persuasion.13  From  the  LIM's  perspec¬ 
tive,  coercion  meant  either  putting  direct  pressure  on  the  government 
by  violent  street  action  or  implementing  its  beliefs  by  establishing  settle¬ 
ments.  Persuasion  relied  less  on  such  actions  and  more  on  the  dissem¬ 
ination  of  ideas.  The  movement  was  caught  on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  members  of  Achdut  Haavoda  regarded  them¬ 
selves  as  the  spearhead  of  activist  Zionism.  But  on  the  other  hand,  they 
could  not  implement  their  vision  within  the  LIM,  which  was  criticized 
for  its  impotence  and  ineptitude.  As  one  leader  complained,  "The  re¬ 
sponse  to  our  call  was  widespread  but  half-hearted.  There  was  a  wide 
consensus  over  our  goals  but  it  has  not  matured  into  actions.  People 
came  to  our  meetings  but  it  never  turned  into  a  decisive  force/'14  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Achdut  Haavoda  members,  the  movement  should  demon¬ 
strate  its  decisiveness  by  actual  settlement  on  the  land. 

By  associating  with  the  LIM,  AchduL  Haavoda  members  were  ex¬ 
posing  their  disillusionment  with  their  own  movement's  failure  to  im¬ 
plement  what  they  considered  the  genuine  objectives  of  Zionism.  Their 
disappointment,  however,  was  not  eased  by  joining  the  LIM.  Members 
of  Hakibbutz  Hameuchad  were  trapped  between  their  devotion  to  the 
idea  and  practice  of  settlement  and  the  obstacles  to  its  implementation 
embedded  in  the  newly  formed  LIM.15  The  factors  that  hindered  Ha¬ 
kibbutz  Hameuchad  from  establishing  settlements  were  the  same  ones 
that  deterred  its  members  in  the  LIM  from  doing  so:  the  nonavailability 
of  resources  and  the  inability  to  act  against  the  authoritative  policy.  The 
allegiance  of  the  LIM's  Laborite  members  was  primarily  to  their  party. 
In  the  early  stages  of  the  movement  (1967-1973)  the  LIM  would  take  no 
decisive  steps  to  harass,  or  even  embarrass,  the  government. 

The  dual  loyalties  of  the  Laborites  in  the  LIM  were  tested  when  a 
small  group  of  youngsters  did  what  the  others  only  preached;  they 
founded  the  nucleus  of  a  settlement  and  squatted  on  a  mountain  near 
Nablus.  The  settlers  issued  a  public  statement  that  proclaimed: 

We  are  a  group  of  youngsters  which  has  organized  for  one  purpose 
only:  settlement.  We  are  not  partisans  and  we  represent  no  political 
body,  the  idea  of  Greater  Israel  is  the  only  one  that  guides  and  unites 
us;  we  believe  that  Nablus  is  just  like  Ramat  Gan  and  we  urge  the  pub¬ 
lic  and  government  ministers  to  grant  us  full  support.16 

Although  the  congruity  between  the  settler's  goals  and  the  LIM's  poli¬ 
cies  could  not  have  been  greater,  the  movement  responded  coolly  to  the 
settlement.  A  note  found  in  a  personal  archive  even  proposed  that  Ha- 
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kibbutz  Hameuchad  members  resign  from  the  LIM  because  of  the  settle¬ 
ment  attempt.  In  an  official  document  the  movement  rejected  "intangi¬ 
ble  spectacular  activities"  and  asked  its  followers  not  to  initiate  further 
settlement  attempts  that  had  slight  prospects  of  success.17  Furthermore, 
the  movement  claimed  that  responsibility  and  authority  for  settling  the 
land  was  vested  solely  in  the  government.  Accordingly,  they  urged  that 
settlement  not  be  undertaken  by  a  few  entrepreneurs,  for  only  the  gov¬ 
ernment's  initiative,  drive,  and  resources  could  effectively  accomplish 
the  judaization  of  Judea  and  Samaria. 

Criticism  of  the  LIM  by  Achdut  Haavoda  members  was  inconsist¬ 
ent,  however.  They  attacked  LIM  leaders  for  being  "political"  rather 
than  activist — that  is,  for  not  practicing  what  they  preached.  But  they 
also  denounced  the  movement  for  being  too  involved  in  settlement  ac¬ 
tivity — that  is,  for  supporting  initiatives  that  were  antigovernmental  in 
nature.  Following  the  Laborites'  lead,  the  LIM  defined  itself  as  a  "moral 
force"  rather  than  as  a  pressure  group.  The  movement's  leaders  used 
their  eloquence  to  disseminate  their  ideas,  primarily  through  the 
press.18  They  did  not  stage  mass  demonstrations  or  convene  rallies. 
They  tried  to  persuade  decisionmakers  rather  than  to  impose  their 
views  through  pressure.  At  the  insistence  of  the  Laborites,  the  LIM  did 
not  address  itself  to  the  government  as  an  antagonist,  but  rather  as  a 
rallying  point.  Yet  these  same  Laborite  members  broke  away  from  the 
movement  because  of  its  ineffectiveness,  and  primarily  for  its  failure  to 
produce  large  numbers  of  people  for  settlement  in  the  territories. 

The  strategies  adopted  by  the  Land  of  Israel  Movement  had  direct 
bearing  on  its  institutional  structure  and  its  level  of  public  support. 
Soon  after  its  formation  on  November  13,  1967,  the  LIM's  leadership 
devised  an  elaborate  organizational  structure.  The  senior  body  was  the 
Executive,  composed  of  fifteen  members  who  formulated  policy.  A  60- 
member  council  and  another  council  of  activists  composed  of  the  move¬ 
ment's  founders,  latecomers,  and  local  representatives  were  formed.  Six 
committees  were  set  up  to  deal  with  various  aspects  of  the  movement's 
activity.  This  organizational  structure,  however,  failed  to  implement  the 
LIM's  initial  purpose — the  dissemination  of  the  idea  of  Greater  Israel. 
The  two  bodies  were  subsequently  merged  into  an  Executive  of  21  mem¬ 
bers  headed  by  a  core  leadership  of  3  members.19  The  council  of  activists 
was  open  to  all  members.  It  mainly  served  as  an  audience  for  the  move¬ 
ment's  leaders,  but  it  also  allowed  their  followers  to  enjoy  a  feeling  of 
participation.20  The  LIM's  organizational  resources  dwindled  as  its  ini¬ 
tial  cohesion  loosened.  Members  ceased  to  queue  on  its  doorstep  and 
deinstitutionalization  followed. 
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Penetration 

The  LIM  was  more  successful  at  penetration  than  in  its  organiza¬ 
tion.  It  had  representatives  in  the  Knesset,  access  to  decisionmakers, 
and  legitimacy  with  the  establishment.  The  LIM  prided  itself  on  having 
three  members  elected  to  the  7th  Knesset:  Isar  Harel,  Zvulun  Hammer, 
and  Yigael  Huruvitz.  It  also  had  access  to  political  parties  through  its 
leaders  and  could  make  its  voice  heard.  A  closer  look  at  the  LIM's  rela¬ 
tionships  with  political  parties,  however,  reveals  a  marked  ambiguity. 
In  the  first  issue  of  the  LIM's  periodical,  Zot  Haaretz,  the  movement  dis¬ 
played  an  antipartisan  spirit.  Editor  Yisrael  Harel  wrote. 

The  Movement  for  Greater  Israel  introduced  a  blessed  renovation  into 
public  life  in  Israel:  the  promoters  of  the  united  people  and  the  united 
land  gathered  from  all  camps  and  parties.  Any  public  movement  that 
attracts  people  from  such  a  wide  spectrum  of  opinion  demonstrates,  in 
its  essence,  the  lack  of  confidence  of  those  gathered  in  their  previous 
organizations.  They  thus  chose  to  act  in  a  public  movement  whose  ba¬ 
sis  is  the  nation  as  a  whole  and  not  the  partisan  establishment.21 

The  lack  of  confidence  between  the  LIM  and  the  parties  was  mutual. 
We  have  already  discussed  Achdut  Haavoda's  ambivalent  attitude  to¬ 
ward  the  LIM.  The  religious  members  of  the  government  also  showed 
little  enthusiasm  for  the  movement.  On  October  24,  1968  they  tried  to 
cancel  a  protest  demonstration  held  by  movement  supporters  at  Bar  Ilan 
University.22  Only  after  the  NRP's  Young  Faction  effectively  campaigned 
at  the  NRP's  convention  did  the  party  appear  to  be  more  sympathetic  to 
the  movement.  Gahal  was  reluctant  to  cooperate  with  the  LIM  because 
of  its  Labor  bias.  Although  the  LIM  leaders'  prestige  gave  the  movement 
abundant  access  in  the  technical  sense,  their  prestige  did  not  derive 
from  holding  top  positions  in  political  parties.  Therefore,  their  public 
reputation  was  not  necessarily  reflected  in  their  power;  they  could  reach 
top  decisionmakers,  but  their  influence  over  them  was  slight. 

As  the  elections  to  the  7th  Knesset  approached,  the  LIM  discarded 
its  antipartisan  attitude.  The  movement  realized  that  it  would  fare  better 
if  partisan  representatives  could  be  united  for  wide-scale  activity  in  the 
Knesset.23  Effective  opposition  to  perceived  defeatist  trends  in  the  gov¬ 
ernment  (some  ministers  were  willing  to  consider  partial  withdrawal 
under  certain  conditions)  was  judged  to  lie  within  the  cabinet  itself. 
Only  hard-line  ministers  could  prevent  the  government  from  making 
conciliatory  gestures  to  Arab  leaders.24  The  LIM  had  to  decide  which 
parties  should  be  chosen  as  channels  of  influence.  The  choice  was  rather 
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limited.  None  of  the  Labor  MKs  publicly  identified  with  the  LIM,  al¬ 
though  many  endorsed  its  aims.25  Meir  did  not  yield  one  inch  of  the 
territories,  but  her  declarations  in  favor  of  territorial  compromise  in  re¬ 
turn  for  peace  were  fiercely  denounced  by  the  LIM.  The  NRP  was  more 
responsive  to  the  movement,  but  the  main  protagonist  of  the  idea  of 
Greater  Israel  was  Gahal  (soon  to  become  the  Likud).26 

The  LIM's  shift  away  from  Labor  and  toward  Gahal  occurred  in 
stages.  The  first  step  was  taken  by  a  few  leaders  who  attempted  to  form 
a  "Nonpartisan  Committee  to  Prevent  Retreat"  in  cooperation  with  Ga¬ 
hal.  This  committee  was  short-lived  and  unpopular.  The  LIM  execu¬ 
tive — including  Laborites  Shamir,  Eliezer  Livneh,  Avraham  Yaffe,  and 
Haim  Yahil — rejected  it  outright.  The  chasm  separating  Labor  from  its 
right-wing  opponent  was  unbridgeable.  Begin,  Gahal's  leader,  was  no 
more  enthusiastic.  Although  he  recognized  the  opportunity  to  construct 
a  bridge  to  Labor,  he  was  confronted  by  two  insuperable  obstacles.  One 
was  a  possible  veto  by  his  political  partners  in  the  Liberal  Party  (at  the 
time  not  a  Greater  Israel  protagonist);  the  other  was  the  probable  inclu¬ 
sion  of  his  erstwhile  partner,  Shmuel  Tamir,  in  the  new  committee.  Be¬ 
gin  decided  not  to  risk  either  eventuality.27 

The  alliance  between  Laborites  in  the  LIM  and  Gahal  materialized 
only  after  the  Likud  was  founded.  This  new  alignment  gave  the  new 
list  (the  Labor  Movement  for  Greater  Israel)  one  realistic  place  on  the 
Likud's  list.  The  LIM  gained  one  representative  in  the  Knesset  (Yaffe  in 
the  8th  Knesset;  Shamir  in  the  9th) — thereby  achieving  access,  repre¬ 
sentation,  and  legitimation.  The  price  it  paid  was  a  decline  in  its  efficacy 
as  a  nonpartisan  movement.  The  LIM's  career  as  a  partisan  group  was 
not  impressive.  Once  it  became  shackled  to  the  Likud,  it  lost  its  access 
to  other  parties.  Having  a  Knesset  member  gave  it  access  to  decision¬ 
making  circles,  but  its  close  identification  with  Gahal  blocked  its  access 
channels  to  the  Labor  government  (one  of  its  prime  assets). 

Expansion 

The  LIM  was  no  more  successful  from  an  ideological  perspective. 
The  movement  injected  some  new  ideas  into  Israeli  political  thought. 
At  the  very  least,  it  offered  new  outlets  for  ideas  that  were  dormant. 
Four  of  the  LIM's  notions — its  proposed  elimination  of  the  1948  terri¬ 
torial  partition;  the  prominence  it  accorded  to  Sinai;  its  recognition  of 
the  importance  of  geopolitical  factors;  and  its  relegation  of  peace  to  a 
lower  political  priority — were  novel  ones. 

Denial  of  the  legitimacy  of  the  1948  partition  was  the  LIM's  major 
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contribution  to  the  ideological  debate  in  post-1967  Israel.  As  noted  by 
Gabriel  Ben-Dor,  the  LIM  sought  to  reverse  the  "clock  of  history."28  Is¬ 
rael's  founders  were  not  primarily  preoccupied  with  geographical  con¬ 
siderations;  they  accepted  partition  as  the  only  viable  means  of  securing 
a  homeland  where  Jews  could  dwell  in  safety.  Territory  was  subordi¬ 
nated  to  people.  For  LIM  leaders,  however,  partition  was  a  disaster — 
not  because  it  violated  the  rights  of  the  former  inhabitants,  but  because 
it  impaired  the  integrity  of  the  land  itself  (a  concept  to  which  they  gave 
absolute  priority).  They  wished  to  fuse  state  and  land  absolutely.  The 
LIM's  manifesto  expressed  its  unequivocal  objection  to  partition.  "The 
whole  of  Eretz  Israel  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Jewish  people  and  just 
as  we  are  not  allowed  to  give  up  the  state  of  Israel,  so  we  are  ordered 
to  keep  what  we  have  received  there  from  Eretz  Israel.  We  are  bound  to 
be  loyal  to  the  entirety  of  our  country  .  .  .  and  no  government  in  Israel 
is  entitled  to  give  up  this  country."  The  Greater  Israel  theme  was  not 
invented  by  the  LIM,  but  the  1967  victory  made  it  possible  to  implement 
the  theme.  Control  of  the  territory  became  an  end,  not  a  means.  Its 
partition,  therefore,  was  considered  obsolete. 

The  Sinai  Desert  has  undoubted  historical  and  religious  significance 
for  Jewry  and  Judaism.  It  can  reasonably  be  argued  that  it  was  here  that 
the  nation  was  formed  and  that  it  made  its  covenant  with  God.  During 
the  period  of  wandering  in  Sinai  after  having  been  brought  out  of  slav¬ 
ery  in  Egypt,  the  Israelites  slowly  relinquished  their  slave  habits  and 
were  made  ready  for  their  encounter  with  God  and  the  land  allotted  to 
them.  Nevertheless,  Sinai  was  never  an  integral  part  of  Eretz  Israel.  The 
early  Zionist  idea  to  settle  in  El-Arish  failed  not  only  because  Egypt  was 
uncooperative,  but  also  because  the  Zionists  themselves  did  not  feel 
strongly  attracted  to  the  place.29  Not  even  the  revisionist  Zionists  had 
their  sights  on  Sinai,  although  they  were  adamant  that  all  the  territory 
included  in  the  mandate  to  Great  Britain  before  Trans-Jordan  was  sepa¬ 
rated  should  become  the  Jewish  state.  It  was  therefore  somewhat  sur¬ 
prising  that  the  LIM  accorded  Sinai  such  great  importance.  The  justifi¬ 
cation  for  their  claim  was  that  Sinai  was  not  historically  part  of  Egypt, 
but  had  only  been  tacked  on  to  it  by  great-power  agreements  that  ig¬ 
nored  rightful  sovereignty  LIM  leaders  insisted  that  the  Sinai  was  "no 
man's  land"  to  which  Israel  had  a  claim.  Sinai's  desirability,  then,  did 
not  lie  in  its  historical  associations.  "There  have  been  many  boundaries 
and  all  of  them  are  historical."30  It  also  did  not  lie  in  its  natural  re¬ 
sources,  vital  though  they  were.  It  lay,  rather,  in  the  strategic  advantages 
the  region  had  to  offer  in  the  regional  geopolitical  context. 

According  to  the  LIM's  geopolitical  concept,  in  the  post-1967  era 
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Israel  was  no  longer  a  small  state  subject  to  severe  external  constraints 
and  unable  to  impose  its  will  on  world  powers.  L1M  leaders  argued  that 
the  acquisition  of  Sinai  accorded  a  geographic  logic  to  Israel's  influence 
in  the  area,  enabling  it  to  determine  regional  and  even  world  events. 
Sinai's  importance  as  a  geographical  asset  was  reiterated  in  Zot  Haaretz 
during  the  War  of  Attrition.  "There  is  a  validation  of  the  assumption 
that  occupying  Suez  not  only  provides  a  strategic  advantage  and  a  se¬ 
cure  border  but  also  gives  us  a  political  asset,  perhaps  the  most  vital  one 
that  emanated  from  the  war.  Israel  has  become  the  geopolitical  center 
of  the  region.  This  is  more  important  than  a  million  gallons  of  oil  and 
other  natural  resources.31 

The  vital  importance  the  LIM  attached  to  Sinai  led  to  three  conclu¬ 
sions.  First,  a  state's  geographical  size  (especially  in  the  Middle  East)  is 
itself  significant  as  a  barrier  to  belligerent  acts.32  Second,  since  the 
Middle  East  contains  a  number  of  minorities,  none  of  which  has  ever 
achieved  a  secure  political  position,  the  region  ought  to  be  divided  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  natural  boundaries  anchored  in  geography,  history,  and 
economics.33  Third,  the  bloody  conflicts  of  the  Middle  East  could  be  ter¬ 
minated  by  setting  up  two  geographic  zones:  a  northern  tier  including 
Iraq  and  Syria,  and  a  southern  tier  including  Israel,  Jordan,  and  Kuwait. 
Only  this  arrangement  would  render  the  area  prosperous  and  stable.34 
The  LIM's  geopolitics  was  grounded  neither  in  religious  beliefs  nor  in 
historical  memories.  It  was  anchored  in  regional  demographic  and  po¬ 
litical  conditions  in  which  the  movement  thought  Israel  should  continue 
to  play  a  leading  role — both  because  of  its  strategic  position  as  a  bridge 
between  Asia  and  Africa  and  because  of  its  putative  technological  and 
cultural  superiority.35 

The  LIM's  position  on  peace  was  also  alien  to  Israeli  political  think¬ 
ing.  Admittedly,  prior  to  1967  not  much  thought  had  been  given  to  the 
possible  exchange  of  land  for  peace;  it  was  inconceivable  that  territory 
would  ever  serve  as  a  bargaining  counter.  In  reality,  if  not  in  ideology, 
partition  was  no  longer  viewed  as  a  stage  of  Zionism  interrupted  by 
military  events,  but  as  a  durable  situation.  Both  the  boundaries  and  the 
absence  of  peace  had  become  permanent  conditions.  The  Six-Day  War 
shattered  the  inviolability  of  the  borders  and  invigorated  hopes  for  con¬ 
ciliation.  The  idea  of  exchange  was  adopted  as  a  central  theme  in  Israel's 
policies.  The  LIM  totally  rejected  this  concept.  Eliezer  Livneh  wrote, 
"Our  firm  goal  in  Eretz  Israel  is  not  a  peace  contract  with  any  Arab 
government  but  the  revival  of  Zion,  the  ingathering  of  the  exiles,  the 
settlement  of  the  people  of  Israel."36  He  was  joined  by  Yitzhak  Taben- 
kin,  who  claimed  that  Israel's  standing  within  her  present  borders  was 
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preferable  to  a  peace  that  would  be  violated  with  less-desirable  bor¬ 
ders.37  The  expanded  territories  were  attractive  not  because  they  were 
a  bargaining  counter  but  because  of  their  intrinsic  value,  which  would 
inevitably  depreciate  upon  their  return.  Intrinsic  to  this  concept  was 
absolute  mistrust  of  Arab  intentions.  The  return  of  territories,  argued 
LIM  leaders,  would  simply  tempt  new  aggression.  They  insisted  that, 
to  the  Arab  rulers,  [the  return  of  lands]  "will  be  a  clear  indication  that 
it  pays  to  attack  us,  for  if  they  fail,  they  can  always  have  their  losses 
returned  to  them.  Hence  there  is  no  more  certain  way  of  ensuring 
renewed  warfare  than  by  making  territorial  concessions  to  Arab 
rulers/'38 

Accordingly,  the  LIM  introduced  the  idea  that  the  territories  were  a 
substitute  for  peace  and  not  a  means  of  achieving  it.  The  lands  were  a 
means,  argued  the  LIM,  not  for  chasing  an  unattainable  peace  but  for 
implementing  Zionism's  fundamental  goals.  There  was  therefore  little 
sense  in  trading  them  for  a  less-desirable  objective. 

The  four  principles  advocated  by  the  LIM  limited  its  expansion  and 
curbed  its  growth.  The  first  principle — partition's  illegitimacy — was  un¬ 
acceptable  to  the  die-hard  Zionist  Socialists  (Ben-Gurion's  followers) 
who  became  the  leaders  of  Mapai.  They  still  preferred  the  attainable  to 
the  desirable.  The  second — Sinai's  importance — distanced  the  move¬ 
ment  from  the  die-hard  advocates  of  nationalism  in  Israel  (the  Revision¬ 
ist  Party,  which  advocated  Israel's  historical  claim  to  "Both  Banks"  of  the 
Jordan,  and  its  successor,  the  Herut  Party).  Sinai  was  not  beloved  by  the 
nationalists  but  was  rather  regarded  as  an  appendage  to  be  suffered. 
The  LIM  and  Herut  agreed  on  the  West  Bank's  paramount  importance; 
they  deemed  it  the  heart  of  the  Land  of  Israel  and  denied  that  Jordan 
had  any  claim  to  control  or  sovereignty  over  it.  The  two  groups  di¬ 
verged,  however,  over  Sinai.  Furthermore,  supporters  of  Greater  Israel 
on  religious  grounds  disapproved  of  the  elevation  of  geopolitical  con¬ 
cepts  to  primacy.  They  insisted  that  the  only  source  of  legitimacy  for  the 
Jews'  claim  to  Eretz  Israel  was  the  Lord's  promise.  How  could  they  con¬ 
done  claims  based  on  strategic  considerations,  which  were  by  definition 
impermanent?  The  LIM's  third  tenet — relegating  the  search  for  peace  to 
secondary  place — was  inimical  to  Labor  Party  ideology.  The  Israeli  La¬ 
bor  elites  had  argued  since  the  state's  establishment  that  peace  de¬ 
pended  more  on  Arab  decisions  than  on  Israeli  actions.39  Consequently, 
Laborites  would  not  agree  to  the  LIM's  proposed  change  in  national 
priorities.  Although  Labor  politicians  differed  on  how  to  obtain  peace, 
its  desirability  was  unquestioned.  The  policies  presented  by  Eshkol  and 
Meir  always  had  peace  as  their  final  goal.  Whether  the  actions  of  these 
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leaders  reflected  their  words  is  another  story,  but  they  never  denigrated 
peace  as  a  national  goal. 

The  LIM  tried  to  overcome  the  resistance  to  its  expansion.  In  the 
years  1970-1972,  it  directed  most  of  its  energies  to  the  Sinai  issue.  After 
1972,  however,  it  gradually  turned  its  campaign  toward  other  territo¬ 
ries — notably  the  West  Bank.  The  movement  tried  to  earn  legitimacy  in 
religious  hearts  and  minds  by  emphasizing  the  principle  of  its  geopolit¬ 
ical  thinking— -that  no  land  could  be  yielded.  This  principle  conformed 
to  the  orthodox  religious  interpretation  that  territorial  compromise  on 
any  terms  whatsoever  would  contravene  the  Lord's  command.  The  LIM 
also  emphasized  its  adherence  to  national  goals,  especially  the  ingath¬ 
ering  of  the  exiles.  It  set  up  a  special  ally  ah  (immigration)  committee, 
published  a  supplement  to  Zot  Haaretz  in  Russian,  and  involved  itself  in 
the  absorption  of  Jews  from  the  USSR.40  Although  LIM  leaders  had  lim¬ 
ited  success  in  achieving  their  objectives,  their  organization  remained 
steadfast  to  its  main  goal — the  preservation  of  the  integrity  of  the  Land 
of  Israel  and  the  obliteration  of  "partition"  from  the  Israeli  political  vo¬ 
cabulary. 

How  successful  was  the  LIM  in  its  efforts  to  expand?  Since  mem¬ 
bership  was  not  institutionalized,  it  is  hard  to  gauge  the  extent  of  public 
support.  One  weak  indicator  is  the  number  of  subscribers  to  the  bi¬ 
weekly  Zot  Haaretz ,  which  in  September  1972  amounted  to  14,000.  An¬ 
other  indication  is  the  number  of  people  who  attended  public  meet¬ 
ings — roughly  a  few  hundred.  These  indicators  are  extremely  crude  and 
only  suggest  the  interest  stirred  up  by  the  movement.  It  is  nonetheless 
clear  that  the  LIM  did  not  develop  into  a  mass  movement,  but  remained 
primarily  an  elite  organization.  How  much  support  the  Greater  Israel 
ideology  (as  opposed  to  the  organization  itself)  had  among  the  public 
will  be  discussed  later. 

In  conclusion,  the  Land  of  Israel  Movement  demonstrated  its  capac¬ 
ity  to  muster  a  variety  of  resources — mainly,  to  mobilize  a  prestigious 
elite.  Its  various  components,  however,  failed  to  act  together,  because 
the  partisan  affiliations  of  the  leaders  (although  assets  in  gaining  access 
to  decisionmakers)  prevented  unity.  The  withdrawal  of  some  Laborites 
prompted  those  who  remained  in  the  movement  to  form  a  party  of  their 
own.  The  absence  of  mass  support  was  also  a  handicap.  In  order  to 
disseminate  its  ideological  innovations,  the  LIM  altered  its  course.  The 
few  practical  attempts  to  implement  the  settlement  goal  shared  by  all 
supporters  of  Greater  Israel  came  to  naught.41  Had  it  been  otherwise, 
the  ideological  divergencies  within  the  membership  might  have  been 
overcome  and  the  LIM's  expansion  might  have  been  wider.  As  it  was, 
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the  LIM  fell  victim  to  its  members'  dissensions.  Even  when  access  chan¬ 
nels  were  open,  allowing  deep  penetration  to  decisionmaking  spheres, 
the  LIM's  own  conditions  limited  its  ability  to  act  successfully.  These 
constraints  were  only  lifted  as  the  LIM's  resources  dwindled — after  part 
of  its  membership  had  withdrawn  from  the  movement.  But  the  organi¬ 
zation's  tighter  cohesion  was  offset  by  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  its 
access  channels  to  powerbrokers.  The  LIM  had  more  success  in  propa¬ 
gating  its  ideas,  especially  in  throwing  the  legitimacy  of  the  pre-1967 
borders  into  doubt.  In  hindsight,  this  achievement  served  as  a  neces¬ 
sary  first  step  toward  the  movement's  ultimate  goal — Israel's  annexation 
of  all  the  territories  captured  in  the  June  1967  war. 


Gush  Emunim 

Gush  Emunim,  the  most  passionate  and  renowned  proponent  of 
Greater  Israel,  came  into  being  when  the  LIM  was  already  declining  as 
a  public  movement.  The  Gush  was  the  LIM's  legitimate  heir.  But  the 
Gush's  superior  resources,  deeper  penetration,  and  larger  expansion 
distinguished  it  not  only  from  its  parent  organization,  but  from  every 
comparable  organization  in  Israel's  political  milieu. 

Organization 

Gush  Emunim  was  officially  founded  on  February  4,  1974,  but  its 
ideological  origins  can  be  traced  to  the  aftermath  of  the  Six-Day  War  (or 
even  to  the  formative  period  of  politically  organized  religious  Zionism 
at  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century).42  Tangible  evidence  of  its 
existence  could  be  seen  before  the  winter  of  1974,  because  the  resettling 
of  Gush  Etzion  in  September  1967  and  Hebron  in  April  1968  were  both 
undertaken  by  future  members  of  Gush  Emunim.  In  the  months  pre¬ 
ceding  the  October  1973  war,  the  private  initiative  of  two  Kiryat  Arba 
residents  led  to  the  formation  of  a  gar  in  (nucleus)  preparing  to  settle  in 
Samaria.  In  the  wake  of  that  war.  Gush  Emunim  became  formally  or¬ 
ganized  and  started  to  operate  as  a  public  movement  to  influence  terri¬ 
torial  policy.43 

The  founders  of  Gush  Emunim  were  young  (mid-twenties),  mostly 
male,  religiously  orthodox  people  born  in  Israel  to  parents  of  European 
origin.  Most  of  the  leaders  had  acquired  higher  education  in  religious 
institutions.  At  the  time  of  the  group's  inception,  most  of  its  founders 
had  two  to  three  children  and  were  employed  in  managerial  or  profes- 
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sional  occupations.  In  short,  the  Gush  Emunim  leaders  were  the  off¬ 
spring  of  orthodox,  affluent,  middle-class  parents.  Unlike  the  LIM's 
founders,  the  initiators  of  Gush  Emunim  were  not  celebrities  and  their 
parents  were  not  well-known  figures.  They  had  to  make  their  own  way 
through  Israel's  political  labyrinth,  equipped  only  with  their  own  per¬ 
sonal  attributes. 

What  was  conspicuous  about  Gush  Emunim  members  was  their 
cohesion,  their  spirit  of  unity,  and  the  esprit  de  corps  that  fired  their 
deeds  and  enabled  the  movement  to  amass  substantial  resources. 
Their  cohesion  was  grounded  in  the  socialization  pattern  shared  by  all 
Gush  leaders.  The  founders  of  Gush  Emunim  were  observant  Jews,  a 
characteristic  that  had  influenced  their  past  experiences  and  that  contin¬ 
ued  to  influence  their  way  of  life.  Three  institutions  were  responsible 
for  the  socialization  of  Gush  leaders:  the  youth  movement  (Bnei  Akiva), 
the  religious  high  school,  and  the  religious  higher-learning  institution. 
Like  its  secular  equivalent,  the  Bnei  Akiva  youth  movement  (founded 
in  1928)  preached  self-fulfillment  and  pioneering.  Its  message  was 
wrapped  in  religious  norms  and  behavior.  Although  the  Zionist  reli¬ 
gious  youth  shared  many  values  with  their  secular  contemporaries,  they 
were  nevertheless  different.  Their  separateness  was  reinforced  because 
they  lived  in  particular  neighborhoods,  practiced  orthodox  precepts, 
and  even  wore  distinctive  garments.  The  knitted  skullcap,  for  example, 
became  a  symbol  (often  derided  by  their  secular  peers)  for  religious 
youth  who  had  grown  up  separated  from  the  mainstream  of  Israeli  so¬ 
ciety.  Their  isolation  was  sustained  by  the  separate  religious  educational 
system,  which  Ben-Gurion  allowed  to  continue  even  after  he  had  abol¬ 
ished  the  several  different  systems  and  set  up  a  united,  state-run  edu¬ 
cational  system.44  The  state  religious  schools  imbued  their  students  with 
national  religious  ideology. 

The  next  step  in  the  process  of  separation  occurred  in  the  army, 
where  many  religious  youngsters  served  in  special  units  (Yeshivot  Hes- 
der)  that  allowed  them  to  divide  their  time  between  religious  studies 
and  military  duties.  When  released  from  the  army,  many  went  on  to 
religious  higher-learning  institutions,  especially  Yeshivat  Merkaz  Harav 
(the  Central  School  of  the  Rabbi)  in  Jerusalem.  Merkaz  Harav  was  a  se¬ 
lective  academic  institution  that  became  a  breeding  ground  for  the  ris¬ 
ing  religious  elite.  Students  were  inculcated  with  a  sense  of  pride,  of 
belonging,  and  of  meaning.  Merkaz  Harav  was  not  only  a  place  of  learn¬ 
ing.  It  was  also  a  refuge,  a  home,  and  a  sanctuary.  The  head  of  the 
Yeshiva,  Rabbi  Tzvi  Yehuda  Kook,  was  more  than  a  teacher.  He  was  a 
father-figure  who  was  adored  (even  worshipped)  by  his  students.45 
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Merkaz  Harav  was  the  perfect  setting  for  the  foundation  of  Gush  Emu- 
nim.  It  not  only  provided  an  environment  for  would-be  leaders  to  air 
their  grievances  and  express  their  concerns,  but  also  offered  its  students 
goals  worth  striving  for.  From  this  ideal  setting  emerged  a  group  of 
men  with  many  commonalities.  They  had  similar  socioeconomic  back¬ 
grounds  and  ideas.  They  were  also  distinguishable  from  society  at  large 
by  their  orthodoxy,  which  itself  generated  a  unique  way  of  life.  They 
were  thus  predisposed  to  cohesion. 

Although  (as  will  be  shown  later)  Gush  leaders  eventually  took  dif¬ 
ferent  paths,  and  there  was  some  institutional  proliferation,  the  group's 
emotional  and  organizational  cohesion  persisted  in  spite  of  enormous 
obstacles.  Gush  Emunim  presented  a  remarkably  united  front  to  foes 
and  friends  alike.  The  mutual  support  and  family-like  spirit  that  char¬ 
acterized  the  group  was  one  of  the  secret  weapons  that  helped  the  Gush 
muster  other  resources  essential  to  its  activities. 

Political  theorists  offer  two  major  explanations  of  group  formation. 
One,  espoused  by  David  B.  Truman,  holds  that  an  interest  group  forms 
as  a  result  of  a  crisis  that  disrupts  the  social  equilibrium  and  triggers  all 
those  united  by  a  common  concern  to  act  together  to  promote  their  in¬ 
terest.  The  other,  whose  major  proponent  is  Robert  H.  Salisbury,  main¬ 
tains  that  an  interest  group  forms  when  entrepreneurs  are  available  to 
muster  and  dispense  sufficient  resources  to  attract  followers  and  sup¬ 
porters.46  Both  sets  of  conditions  existed  in  the  case  of  Gush  Emunim. 
The  October  War  was  traumatic.  It  was  perhaps  the  immediate  catalyst 
for  Gush  Ernunim's  foundation,  but  the  basic  elements  were  already 
prepared.  Certainly  entrepreneurs  were  standing  by  ready  to  head  the 
campaign  for  Greater  Israel.  The  LIM  had  declined  to  lead  the  campaign 
before  the  war,  but  the  idea  remained  to  beguile  the  would-be  leaders, 
who  were  young,  vigorous,  and — above  all — dedicated.  Their  dedica¬ 
tion  was  unmatched  by  the  leaders  of  the  other  territorial  groups.  The 
founders  and  adherents  of  Gush  Emunim  were  not  content  merely  to 
support  the  group;  they  virtually  altered  their  own  lives  by  practicing 
what  they  preached  and  settling  the  lands. 

Like  the  LIM,  Gush  Ernunim's  resources  were  largely  determined 
by  their  strategies.  Whereas  the  LIM  opted  to  influence  by  persuasion. 
Gush  Emunim  chose  to  exert  pressure  through  coercion.  From  the  out¬ 
set  the  group  proved  to  be  tenacious;  it  steadfastly  stuck  to  its  selected 
course.  Gush  Emunim  leaders  were  unwavering  in  their  opposition  to 
any  retreat  from  the  territories  and  unswerving  in  their  demand  to  settle 
them.  The  Gush  had  three  strategies  to  attract  public  support  and  ac¬ 
cumulate  resources:  staging  street  demonstrations,  conducting  marches 
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throughout  the  territories,  and  squatting  in  places  chosen  to  become 
settlements  for  Jews. 

Street  demonstrations  were  staged  only  when  Gush  leaders  per¬ 
ceived  an  imminent  threat  to  Israel's  retention  of  the  territories.  Specif¬ 
ically,  Gush  Emunim  resorted  to  street  action  on  the  eve  of  the  separa- 
tion-of-forces  agreement  with  Syria  (May  21,  1974)  and  on  the  eve  of  the 
interim  agreement  with  Egypt  (August  24-27,  1975).  Violence  broke  out 
on  the  second  occasion  when  policemen  indiscriminately  used  their 
clubs  to  disperse  the  demonstrators  gathered  to  protest  the  pending 
withdrawal  from  Sinai.  Gush  Emunim  members  themselves  did  not  use 
force  against  people;  they  did,  however,  make  their  presence  felt  by 
blocking  roads  and  by  using  a  loudspeaker  at  4  a.m.  opposite  the  hotel 
where  Dr.  Kissinger  was  staying. 

The  most  striking  aspect  of  these  demonstrations  was  their  ubiquity. 
Protests  occurred  simultaneously  in  the  three  major  cities  and  in  pro¬ 
vincial  towns.  Their  impact  was  noted  by  a  Labor  MK,  who  commented 
that  Gush  Emunim  was  setting  the  tone  of  public  reaction  to  the  Sinai 
accords.47  The  Gush  was  also  able  to  attract  other  organizations  to  its 
activities.  In  1974  it  was  practically  alone  when  it  demonstrated,  but  in 
1975  it  was  joined  by  other  like-minded  groups — for  instance,  Bnei 
Akiva,  the  Young  Guard  of  Herut,  Beitar,  members  of  the  Public  Com¬ 
mittee  for  Abu  Rodies,  Women  for  Safe  Israel,  and  some  prominent  in¬ 
dividuals.48  The  uproar  provoked  by  the  continuing  demonstrations 
proved  that  Gush  Emunim  had  become  a  resourceful  organization.  The 
resulting  commotion  inspired  Gush  Emunim's  people  to  go  all  out  in 
gathering  more  resources. 

The  purpose  of  marches  was  to  demonstrate  that  Gush  Emunim 
was  a  mass  movement  capable  of  mobilizing  large  crowds  committed  to 
its  ideas.49  Unlike  demonstrations,  marches  were  held  not  to  protest  any 
particular  event,  but  to  display  the  group's  power.  Marches  were  ar¬ 
ranged  to  support  settlers  who  wanted  to  demonstrate  their  determi¬ 
nation  to  put  down  roots  in  the  territories.  They  were  usually  held  on 
religious  festivals  when  driving  was  permitted  so  that  thousands  of  par¬ 
ticipants  (mostly  religious  observers)  could  be  transported  to  the  march¬ 
ing  area.  The  tight  bonds  between  Gush  Emunim  and  the  religious  edu¬ 
cational  institutions  made  it  easy  to  assemble  tens  of  thousands  of 
young  people  to  march  in  the  territories.  These  events  attracted  much 
attention  and  impressed  both  the  public  and  the  media. 

The  third  and  most  frequent  Gush  strategy  was  squatting  on  land 
to  initiate  a  settlement.  As  already  noted,  such  attempts  preceded  the 
i973  war.  Just  a  few  days  before  fighting  began  on  October  2,  1973, 
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future  members  of  Gush  Emunim  wrote  to  Meir  asking  permission  to 
set  up  a  field  school  near  Nablus.50  The  war,  as  well  as  bureaucratic 
obstacles,  interrupted  the  settlement  efforts.51  The  families  who  were 
already  mobilized  for  action,  however,  would  not  be  put  off,  and  they 
renewed  their  efforts  after  the  war  when  the  men  were  demobilized 
from  the  army.  A  Group  for  Settling  Nablus  addressed  letters  to  several 
political  authorities,  notifying  them  of  its  intention  to  settle  the  area, 
with  or  without  permission.  But  government  and  public  attention  were 
focused  not  on  Samaria,  but  on  the  Golan  Heights.  As  already  noted, 
the  pioneers  of  unauthorized  settlement  in  the  territories  were  the 
members  of  Hakibbutz  Hameuchad  who  had  squatted  in  the  Golan  in 
1967.  In  1974  it  was  once  again  the  Golan  settlers  who  founded  an  "in¬ 
stant  settlement"  designed  to  prevent  the  pending  Israeli  withdrawal 
when  the  separation-of-forces  agreement  with  Syria  was  signed.  The 
settlers  did  not  have  the  support  of  their  own  kibbutz  movement,  but 
Gush  Emunim  responded  to  their  call.  Some  Gush  people  eagerly 
joined  the  Golan  settlers.52  As  a  result,  the  new  boundary  fixed  between 
Israel  and  Syria  had  to  take  the  new  Jewish  settlement  into  account. 

The  major  arena  for  the  Gush  settlers'  strategy  was  Judea  and  Sa¬ 
maria.  There  were  eight  features  of  this  strategy  that  contributed  to  its 
success:  persistence,  insistence,  good  timing,  conspicuousness,  con¬ 
creteness,  pragmatism,  provocation,  and  expansion.  Between  1974  and 
1977  Gush  Emunim  only  established  two  or  three  settlements.  None¬ 
theless,  these  settlements  constituted  a  watershed  in  Israel's  territorial 
policy.  As  described  in  detail  above,  the  settlers  made  recurrent  at¬ 
tempts  to  locate  themselves  in  the  area.  The  best-known  settlement  at¬ 
tempt  took  place  in  Sebastia  (subsequently  known  as  Kadum,  and  later 
as  Elon  Moreh).  The  Labor  government's  tacit  approval  of  settlement  in 
the  area  was  preceded  by  eight  squatting  attempts.53  The  first  attempt 
(on  June  5,  1974)  was  carried  out  by  some  100  persons.  Six  weeks  later, 
in  a  July  26  attempt,  the  number  had  risen  to  a  few  thousand.  On  the 
third  attempt,  the  Gush  spokesman  explicitly  stated  that  there  would 
be  no  let-up  in  the  drive  to  establish  Jewish  settlements  in  Judea  and 
Samaria.54  Gush  Emunim  has  never  ceased  its  attempts  to  settle  where 
it  pleases  in  the  territories.  At  this  writing,  it  continues  to  move  into 
places  uninhabited  by  Jews.  The  settlers'  persistence  bore  organiza¬ 
tional  fruits,  because  the  25-30  families  that  had  intended  to  settle  in 
Samaria  prior  to  the  1973  war  were  joined  both  by  thousands  of  well- 
wishers  and  by  500  families  organized  in  six  groups  and  ready  for  any 
call.55  Two  other  groups  already  living  in  Ofra  and  Maale  Adumim  also 
declared  themselves  available  for  new  settlement  bids. 
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Gush  Emunim  followers  persisted  in  their  settlement  effort,  which 
they  regarded  as  a  sacred  mission,  and  gained  much  renown  for  their 
perseverance.  They  stayed  on  the  primitive  settlement  sites  in  swelter¬ 
ing  heat  and  torrential  rains.  Most  of  the  settlement  attempts  were 
ended  forcibly,  but  the  settlers  themselves  did  not  resort  to  violence.  On 
the  contrary.  Gush  statements  indicated  that  the  squatters  would  not 
resist  the  IDF.  "We  do  not  want  a  bloody  clash,  so  we  call  upon  you  [the 
squatters]  not  to  resist  the  soldiers  in  any  way."56  Evacuation  was  not 
always  straightforward.  In  one  incident  most  of  the  men  installed  them¬ 
selves  in  the  upper  story  of  the  Sebastia  railway  station,  endangering 
both  themselves  and  the  soldiers  sent  to  remove  them.  There  was  a  lot 
of  noise,  but  no  blood  was  shed.  The  squatters'  determination  to  settle 
did  not  escalate  their  clashes  with  the  military  authorities.  But  the  set¬ 
tlers'  forcible  eviction  did  not  deter  them  from  repeating  their  squatting 
attempts. 

Gush  persistence  was  not  arbitrary;  it  was  well  timed.  Six  of  the 
eight  settlement  attempts  in  Sebastia  occurred  after  Israelis  had  been 
shocked  by  a  critical  event  associated  with  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict.  At 
these  times  Israel's  elite  was  more  susceptible  to  the  idea  of  Greater 
Israel.  The  two  most  prominent  events  were  the  PLO's  attack  on  the 
Savoy  Hotel  in  Tel  Aviv  on  March  11,  1975  and  the  UN  General  As¬ 
sembly's  resolution  condemning  Zionism  as  a  form  of  racism  on  October 
18,  1975.  Gush  Emunim's  exact  timing  was  obviously  the  result  of  last- 
minute  decisions,  proving  the  organization's  ability  to  mobilize  re¬ 
sources  hastily.  The  intention  of  Gush  members  to  settle  was  no  secret. 
The  group  notified  Israelis  of  concrete  plans  for  further  settlement  bids 
in  both  private  letters  and  public  statements.57  Gush  Emunim's  conspic¬ 
uousness  bolstered  its  confidence  and  self-assertiveness,  which  made  it 
even  more  attractive. 

Perhaps  the  most  effective  feature  of  Gush  Emunim's  strategy  was 
its  practical  achievement — the  building  of  settlements  in  Judea  and  Sa¬ 
maria.  Before  the  government  would  realize  what  was  going  on,  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  media  would  be  applauding  a  settlement  that  was  already 
a  fait  accompli.  Settlements  were  sometimes  established  in  stages, 
sometimes  in  one  fell  swoop.  Ofra,  for  example,  started  out  as  a  work¬ 
ing  camp  on  army  land.  According  to  one  of  its  founders,  "We  were 
content  with  every  quiet  moment,  we  have  kept  a  low  profile  hoping 
that  our  presence  will  finally  convince  authorities  to  let  us  stay."58  A 
different  strategy  was  employed  in  Sebastia.  There  the  squatters  put  up 
prefabricated  concrete  huts  and  brought  all  the  supplies  (like  gas  and 
water)  necessary  for  self-contained  encampment.  A  settlement  was 
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founded  before  the  authorities  could  bat  an  eye,  creating  a  fact  and  pre¬ 
cluding  easy  evacuation. 

Gush  members  were  not  only  well  equipped  to  establish  settle¬ 
ments;  they  also  confined  themselves  to  what  was  possible.  "We  did  not 
choose  a  path  that  led  nowhere  but  embodied  our  dreams  in  concrete 
and  feasible  reality."59  Gush  Emunim  members  were  inspired  by  a  vi¬ 
sion,  but  they  also  knew  how  to  temper  their  dreams  to  the  exigencies 
of  the  political  world.  They  struggled  with  the  military  only  up  to  a 
reasonable  point.  Even  in  Yamit,  where  the  confrontation  was  most  bit¬ 
ter,  they  did  not  lose  control  and  endanger  life.  They  acted  within  their 
capabilities  and  terminated  their  activity  in  the  face  of  insurmountable 
obstacles.  This  unusual  combination  of  scrupulous  pragmatism  and  far- 
reaching  vision  made  the  Gush  cause  successful. 

Gush  Emunim's  combination  of  persistence,  good  timing,  conspicu¬ 
ousness,  practical  achievements,  and  pragmatism  made  provocation 
well-nigh  inevitable.  The  group  achieved  high  levels  of  nuisance  im¬ 
pact,  which  made  it  difficult  for  people  in  power  to  ignore  the  group.60 
The  incessant  attempts  to  settle,  the  squatters'  endurance  and  ability  to 
create  irreversible  facts,  and  the  repeated  need  for  forcible  evictions 
threatened  the  government's  authority  and  legitimacy.  The  world  media 
showed  Jewish  soldiers  forcibly  removing  Jews  from  places  they  claimed 
to  be  Jewish  land.  In  a  state  composed  of  many  citizens  who  had  been 
expelled  from  their  former  homes  by  Nazis  during  World  War  II,  or  who 
had  clashed  violently  with  British  forces  during  the  mandate  period, 
these  scenes  triggered  painful  memories  and  fierce  emotions.  Although 
the  government  was  not  unaware  of  these  reactions,  it  stuck  to  its  de¬ 
cision  to  remove  illegal  settlers.  Such  settlement  activities  demanded  a 
response — either  acquiescence  or  resistance.  Government  reaction  to 
the  nuisance  provoked  a  reaction  that  was  itself  an  instrument  for  mo¬ 
bilizing  further  resources.  Eviction  scenes  were  followed  by  increased 
contributions  to  Gush  coffers  and  large  numbers  of  new  recruits  eager 
to  take  part  in  the  group's  activities.61 

Gush  Emunim's  growing  popularity  strengthened  the  movement's 
strategies.  One  reason  for  its  continued  expansion  was  its  willingness 
to  cooperate  with  whomever  would  support  its  goals.  Gush  leaders 
made  alliances  with  Beitar  and  with  settlers  in  other  movements  willing 
to  help  them  (Ein  Vered,  for  example).  Its  membership  was  open  to  both 
the  religiously  observant  and  the  secular.  Admittedly,  Gush  Emunim's 
leadership  remained  virtually  unchanged.  It  appeared  to  belong  to  an 
elite  group  that  outsiders  could  not  penetrate.  But  unlike  the  LIM's  lead¬ 
ers,  Gush  leaders  were  not  choosy  about  allying  with  different  social 
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groups  for  practical  purposes.  Its  most  prominent  alliance  was  with  Ein 
Vered,  but  it  also  formed  cooperative  associations  with  members  of  vet¬ 
eran  settlements.62  Gush  Emunim  was  the  only  ideologically  based 
group  that  successfully  recruited  forces  far  beyond  its  natural  constitu¬ 
ency.  It  constructed  a  bridge  between  the  two  main  Zionist  segments — 
the  Socialists,  who  fostered  settlement  activity,  and  the  Revisionists, 
who  believed  in  might.  The  Gush's  blending  of  these  two  beliefs  with 
nationalist  orthodox  religious  belief,  and  its  implementation  of  these 
beliefs  in  ways  that  resembled  the  good  old  days  of  pioneering,  made  a 
remarkable  impact. 

On  examination.  Gush  Emunim's  organizational  structure  appears 
to  have  been  rather  loose.  The  Gush  did  not  institutionalize;  it  did  not 
issue  membership  cards  or  collect  fees  on  a  fixed  basis.  The  movement 
did  not  have  a  regular  publication  (although  from  October  14,  1978  on 
its  name  appeared  on  the  front  page  of  Zot  Haaretz).  The  movement  was 
not  even  registered  as  a  formal  association.  Its  leaders  claimed  that  "the 
tremendous  potential  .  .  .  the  limitless  energy  and  human  resources  of 
the  camp  that  could  direct  the  activities  of  huge  numbers  of  people,  has 
not  attained  even  a  fraction  of  its  power  owing  to  the  weakness  of  its 
organizational  capabilities."63  In  spite  of  this.  Gush  Emunim  excelled  in 
carrying  out  highly  sophisticated  projects  that  necessitated  organiza¬ 
tional  competence. 

The  members  of  Gush  Emunim's  secretariat  were  not  nominated  un¬ 
til  the  spring  of  1974,  although  the  seeds  of  the  movement  had  been 
sown  years  earlier  when  a  natural  leadership  emerged  among  the  set¬ 
tlers  in  Judea.  The  first  action  committee,  the  predecessor  of  the  secre¬ 
tariat,  came  into  being  in  the  winter  of  1974,  when  the  title  "Emunim" 
was  adopted.  In  1975  there  was  an  organizational  expansion.  The  Gush 
acquired  a  permanent  address  and  set  up  four  departments:  political, 
financial,  settlement,  and  information.  In  addition  to  fund  raising  and 
settlement  activity,  quantities  of  oral  and  written  propaganda  were 
disseminated,  and  Gush  branches  were  founded  throughout  the 
country.64 

The  organizational  thrust  was  only  half-heartedly  accepted  by  Gush 
branches.  An  efficient  branch,  claimed  a  member  in  the  Gush  leaflet, 
was  a  branch  that  demonstrated  initiative  and  did  not  wait  for  induce¬ 
ments  from  the  center.  The  Gush  institutionalized  reluctantly,  fearing 
that  the  price  would  be  the  loss  of  one  of  its  major  assets — individual 
motivation  and  enthusiasm.  The  term  Msirut  Nefesh  (self-sacrifice)  ac¬ 
quired  a  special  significance  for  Gush  Emunim  followers.  They  were 
convinced  that  human  will-power  could  move  mountains.  Over  and 
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again  the  leaders  interviewed  in  the  course  of  this  study  claimed  that 
no  government  in  Israel,  regardless  of  its  political  orientation,  could 
stand  against  a  group  so  profoundly  dedicated  to  its  goal  and  so  willing 
to  implement  what  it  preached.  Many  feared,  however,  that  this  ex¬ 
traordinary  commitment  would  inevitably  weaken  if  the  Gush  were  to 
become  overinstitutionalized.  Were  the  passionate  enthusiasm  to  be  re¬ 
placed  by  a  rigid  organization,  the  Gush  would  undermine  its  major 
asset  and  lighten  its  impact.  Gush  Emunim  leaders  were  therefore  in  a 
quandary,  because  they  needed  an  organization  to  accelerate  their 
settlement  actions. 

The  Likud's  ascent  to  power  briefly  rescued  the  leaders  from  their 
difficulty  and  resulted  in  the  modification  of  Gush  Emunim's  organiza¬ 
tional  structure.  The  Likud's  victory  gave  rise  to  great  expectations, 
which,  however,  soon  changed  to  deep  disappointment.  During  a  press 
conference  Gush  spokesmen  vented  their  frustrations.  "We  anticipated 
huge  state-directed  settlement  activities,  a  budget  of  tens  of  millions, 
highways  criss-crossing  Judea  and  Samaria,  but  we  received  a  few  car¬ 
avans  and  no  genuine  drive  for  settlement."65  The  Gush  leadership  was 
divided  on  how  to  deal  with  this  difficulty.  Some  were  willing  to  adjust 
their  expectations  to  match  the  government's  pace;  others  demanded 
resolute  action  and  the  continuation  of  illegal  squatting.  The  unex¬ 
pected  political  realities  provoked  the  Gush  into  developing  its  organi¬ 
zational  structure  as  a  means  of  confronting  them.  Three  branches — 
Amana,  Yesha,  and  Hatehiya — were  created. 

The  first  branch  came  into  being  in  1977,  when  Gush  Emunim  de¬ 
cided  to  enhance  its  stock  of  resources  by  establishing  a  settlement 
movement  (Amana).  Amana  was  intended  to  join  the  ten  existing  settle¬ 
ment  organizations,  all  of  which  enjoyed  benefits  from  state-run  bodies. 
As  explained  earlier,  settlement  organizations'  activities  are  accorded 
official  standing  in  the  process  of  founding  settlements.  They  are  en¬ 
titled  to  a  share  in  national  resources  such  as  land  and  water  and  receive 
money  from  the  World  Zionist  Organization.  Settlement  organizations 
are  respectable  units  in  the  economic  and  political  life  of  Israel;  they  can 
solicit  funds  and  mobilize  support  abroad,  and  they  receive  a  propor¬ 
tional  share  of  the  national  cake.  As  a  registered  association,  Amana 
had  a  well-designed  institutional  structure  and  abundant  resources.66  It 
acquired  a  building  in  Jerusalem,  ten  vehicles,  and  about  twenty  em¬ 
ployees.  It  also  set  up  an  aliyah  department  with  ten  representatives 
abroad  and  an  information  department  that  vigorously  mobilized  po¬ 
tential  settlers.  Amana's  greatest  practical  achievement  was  the  number 
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of  settlements  it  established — from  a  handful  in  1977  to  35  by  the  end 
of  1982. 

The  success  of  Amana  has  been  more  or  less  indistinguishable  from 
the  success  of  Gush  Emunim.  The  two  organizations  have  close  man¬ 
power,  funding,  and  ideological  connections.  Nine  of  the  eleven  mem¬ 
bers  of  Amana's  secretariat  were  at  one  time  or  another  activists  in  Gush 
Emunim.  Amana  has  provided  funds  for  Gush  activities  and  imple¬ 
mented  its  policies.  In  practice,  however,  Amana  is  mostly  engaged  in 
planning  and  executing  settlements.  Its  staff  concentrates  on  lobbying 
in  the  corridors  of  the  settlement  administration  and  lacks  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  an  ideological  movement. 

Yesha  (the  Hebrew  acronym  for  Judea,  Samaria,  and  Gaza)  was  the 
second  branch  founded  by  Gush  Emunim.  In  the  framework  of  organi¬ 
zational  theory,  the  impetus  for  Amana's  foundation  may  have  been  the 
availability  of  entrepreneurs  seeking  to  increase  their  assets.  The  impe¬ 
tus  for  Yesha,  on  the  other  hand,  better  fits  the  crisis  theory.  The  main 
event  that  triggered  Yesha's  founding  was  the  peace  process — especially 
the  Camp  David  Accords.  The  peace  process  hit  Gush  Emunim  hard, 
for  it  was  its  own  government  that  had  conceded  to  Egypt  and  was 
about  to  yield  territories,  its  own  allies  that  had  broached  the  idea  of 
autonomy.  It  also  became  evident  that  settlements  were  not  an  immov¬ 
able  obstacle  to  withdrawal. 

The  fourth  phase  of  the  territorial  policy — the  period  of  peace¬ 
making — coincided  with  a  decline  in  morale  and  resources  for  the  pro¬ 
territories  group.  Amana  was  preoccupied  with  the  daily  chores  of 
settlement.  The  political  arena  was  vacant,  because  Gush  Emunim  was 
embroiled  in  a  crisis  of  its  own.  It  lacked  an  effective  organization  to 
pressure  the  government  to  choose  a  more  definite  territorial  policy,  and 
no  one  was  available  to  counter  what  seemed  to  be  a  more  imminent 
danger — the  lack  of  land  available  for  settlement.  This  problem  became 
critical  when  the  Lyonowitz  Document,  which  recommended  the  pres¬ 
ervation  of  the  territorial  status  quo,  was  published.  The  government 
was  actually  dragging  its  feet  in  settling  the  territories.  The  Elon  Moreh 
ruling  was  also  seen  as  a  grave  danger  to  future  settlement. 

By  mid-1979  Gush  Emunim  had  to  confront  an  increasingly  para¬ 
doxical  situation.  On  the  one  hand,  the  autonomy  plan — so  perilous  to 
Israel's  absolute  control  over  the  territories — was  gaining  acceptance  at 
home  and  abroad.  But  at  the  same  time  the  number  of  Jewish  settlers 
in  the  area  was  noticeably  growing.  The  typical  settler  group  was  no 
longer  a  bunch  of  youngsters  squatting  in  the  hills  of  Samaria  armed 
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only  with  their  faith  in  a  divine  promise.  It  was  a  group  of  residents 
determined  to  develop  a  locality  to  meet  their  own  immediate  desires 
for  a  better  standard  of  living  as  well  as  to  fulfill  national  goals. 

Gush  Emunim  sought  to  stoke  the  ideological  fire  by  founding  an 
organization  (Yesha)  based  on  the  settlements  in  Judea,  Samaria,  and 
Gaza.  It  was  intended  as  an  umbrella  organization  for  all  Jews  living  in 
the  territories.  The  founders  hoped  it  would  strengthen  their  hand  and 
widen  Gush  Emunim's  embrace.  A  municipal  framework  would  make 
the  settler's  interests  sufficiently  legitimate  to  override  the  controversy 
about  where  they  settled.  Moreover,  it  was  hoped  that  this  administra¬ 
tive  legitimacy  would  attract  new  supporters  to  the  cause — a  hope  that 
was  not  realized.  Settlers  in  the  Jordan  Valley,  a  significant  portion  of 
whom  were  Laborites,  rejected  the  appeal  to  join  Yesha.  Other  settlers 
were  equally  hesitant.67  When  founded,  Yesha  comprised  forty  localities 
attached  to  nine  settlement  movements.  Labor-affiliated  settlements 
were  conspicuously  absent. 

Yesha  started  out  as  an  "Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Pop¬ 
ulation  and  Absorption  in  Judea,  Samaria  and  Gaza"  instigated  by  the 
"Forum  of  Heads  of  Councils,"  whose  members  were  activists  in  Gush 
Emunim.  Its  first  strategy,  however,  was  not  compatible  with  Gush  tac¬ 
tics.  On  March  19,  1979  the  forum  staged  a  hunger  strike  opposite  the 
Knesset,  demanding  that  the  government  either  introduce  legislation  or 
issue  an  executive  order  that  would  guarantee  the  settlers'  legal  status 
in  the  territories.68  This  demand  was  quite  unrealistic.  What  the  strikers 
really  wanted  was  the  release  of  state-owned  lands  and  the  confiscation 
of  private  lands  for  their  settlement  activities.  Staging  a  hunger  strike 
was  not  typical  of  Gush  Emunim;  it  smacked  of  impotence  and  uncer¬ 
tainty  rather  than  the  movement's  characteristic  assertiveness  and  re¬ 
sourcefulness.  Nevertheless,  the  strike  elicited  support.  The  council's 
heads  were  repeatedly  beseeched  by  their  government  and  Knesset 
supporters  to  end  their  strike.  Once  they  were  joined  by  some  40,000 
sympathetic  demonstrators.69 

The  strike  tightened  the  settlers'  cohesion.  They  united  behind  their 
heads,  providing  the  needed  impetus  to  found  Yesha.  At  the  first  coun¬ 
cil  meeting  on  December  24,  1980  a  twelve-person  secretariat  and  six 
committees  were  elected.  Yesha's  founders  wanted  it  to  remain  nonpar¬ 
tisan  in  order  to  accommodate  settlements  of  all  political  stripes.  Gush 
Emunim  maintained  its  dominance  by  including  in  the  secretariat 
"people  involved  in  the  act  of  settlement  but  not  necessarily  represent¬ 
ing  their  localities."  Consequently,  Gush  Emunim  activists  could  be  re¬ 
cruited  to  powerful  positions  by  Yesha's  leaders  instead  of  waiting  to  be 
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elected.  (Until  1982  this  device  proved  superfluous;  there  were  no  seri¬ 
ous  disagreements  among  the  various  sections  of  Yesha,  and  resolutions 
were  reached  by  consensus.) 

The  above  tactics  were  congruent,  in  word  and  spirit,  with  Gush 
Emunim's  policies  in  its  new  municipal  disguise.  Yesha  had  a  wealth  of 
resources.  It  issued  a  regular  publication,  Nkuda ,  and  had  a  formal  po¬ 
sition  in  the  state's  municipal  structure.  As  noted  by  a  reporter  attend¬ 
ing  a  Yesha  meeting  in  1980,  however,  the  speeches  were  less  passion¬ 
ate,  feverish,  and  spontaneous  than  those  in  Gush  Emunim.  The  parent 
group  remained  less  institutionalized  and  more  defiant  than  its  off¬ 
spring,  in  which  Gush  fervor  had  been  replaced,  or  perhaps  supple¬ 
mented,  by  bureaucratic  institutionalization.70 

Gush  Emunim's  third  branch  was  a  political  party,  Hatehiya.  It  was 
established  on  July  22,  1979  by  Likud  defectors  opposed  to  the  peace 
treaty.  Shortly  before  the  10th  Knesset  elections  in  1981,  Hatehiya  ap¬ 
proached  Gush  Emunim's  leadership  with  an  invitation  to  join  the 
newly  formed  party.  Only  some  Gush  leaders  accepted.  The  others  were 
reluctant  for  two  reasons.  First,  they  feared  that  any  identification  (let 
alone  amalgamation)  with  a  political  party  might  hinder  Gush  activities, 
and  that  the  group  might  subsequently  share  the  fate  of  its  predecessor, 
the  LIM.  Second,  Hatehiya  was  basically  a  secular  party,  and  despite  the 
Gush's  experience  of  successful  cooperation  with  secular  groups,  amal¬ 
gamation  with  them  was  a  different  story.  For  the  first  time  since  Gush 
Emunim's  creation,  an  internal  controversy  threatened  its  cohesion. 
Most  of  its  members,  cognizant  of  the  disadvantages  emanating  from 
partisanship — the  disaffection  of  those  belonging  to  other  parties  and 
the  inability  to  accurately  measure  the  group's  public  support — were 
not  ready  to  turn  their  movement  into  a  political  party.  Hatehiya's  small 
size  occasioned  other  doubts.  "While  Hatehiya  identifies  with  all  our 
goals  .  .  .  won't  it  be  naive  to  rely  on  this  party  alone  to  influence  the 
Knesset?"71  Among  those  in  favor  of  joining  Hatehiya  were  noted  lead¬ 
ers  such  as  Hanan  Porat,  one  of  the  founders  of  Gush  Etzion,  and  Ger- 
shon  Shafat,  the  Gush's  political  secretary.  For  these  two.  Gush  Emu¬ 
nim's  declining  influence  (as  evidenced  by  its  inability  to  counteract  the 
peace  process)  clearly  pointed  to  an  urgent  need  to  take  a  partisan  po¬ 
litical  path.  Porat  and  Shafat  felt  unable  to  secure  their  goals  alone,  and 
they  made  a  conscious  decision  to  preserve  the  bridge  between  secular 
and  religious  Greater  Israel  supporters.  They  joined  Elatehiya  and  be¬ 
came  major  figures  in  the  party.72  Despite  the  fact  that  some  Gush  lead¬ 
ers  joined  Elatehiya,  no  split  took  place  in  the  Gush  itself.  The  secretar¬ 
iat  decided  that  the  Gush  would  remain  autonomous  but  would  not 
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impose  any  obligations  on  its  members.  They  ruled  that  joining  Hate- 
hiya  was  a  matter  of  individual  choice,  and  Gush  Emunim  remained 
united.73 

By  1980  the  people  of  Gush  Emunim  had  developed  a  distinct  way 
of  life.  They  had  evolved  a  subculture  that  further  differentiated  them 
from  the  mainstream.  After  their  efforts  to  integrate  the  territories  with 
Israel  failed,  they  became  very  dependent  on  internal  association.74 
Gush  Emunim  thus  maintained  a  distinct  "catnet,"  that  is,  "a  set  of  in¬ 
dividuals  comprising  both  a  category  and  a  network/'75  Gush  Emunim 
members  formed  a  category  because  they  belonged  to  the  same  social 
milieu  and  had  much  in  common.  They  were  also  a  network;  individu¬ 
als  unquestionably  had  a  mutual  sense  of  interdependence,  which  en¬ 
abled  the  organization  to  contain  friction  and  preserve  its  cohesion  even 
in  the  face  of  mounting  differences. 

Penetration 

Gush  Emunim  also  scored  well  in  penetration.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  however,  that  during  Labor's  rule  penetration  did  not  consist  so 
much  of  influencing  authorities  to  enact  legislation  as  of  obtaining  ac¬ 
quiescence  to  acts  already  carried  out  by  the  group.  In  this  respect. 
Gush  Emunim  was  unique  as  an  interest  group.  Interest  groups  usually 
try  to  compel  policymakers  to  carry  out  or  terminate  a  certain  policy  in 
exchange  for  their  support.  In  its  early  stages  (1974-1977)  Gush  Emunim 
neither  sought  influence  nor  offered  support;  rather,  it  sought  agree¬ 
ment  with  a  policy  initiated  by  the  group  itself.  In  a  way,  the  govern¬ 
ment  became  the  group's  client.  Gush  leaders  wanted  a  passive  govern¬ 
ment  that  would  not  meddle  in  their  activities  but  would  shut  its  eyes 
and  ears  and  leave  them  to  their  own  resources.  In  one  of  the  first  re¬ 
corded  meetings,  a  Gush  participant  asked  the  premier  for  tacit  ap¬ 
proval:  "Don't  agree  with  us  but  don't  remove  us."76  The  settlings 
of  Ofra  and  Sebastia  were  examples  of  obtaining  consent  by  default. 
Without  deep  penetration  into  the  locus  of  power  through  represen¬ 
tation,  access,  and  legitimacy,  such  consent  would  not  have  been 
forthcoming. 

Gush  Emunim  had  no  named  delegates  in  the  8th  Knesset  (1974- 
1977).  Yet  its  first  settlement  bid  in  Samaria  was  joined  by  four  MKs 
from  the  Likud  and  the  NRP.  Its  second  settlement  attempt  attracted  20 
MKs.  In  the  9th  Knesset,  the  Gush  had  a  named  representative,  Haim 
Druckman  (a  member  of  the  secretariat),  who  was  second  on  the  NRP's 
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electoral  list.  The  Gush  obtained  additional  representation  in  the  Knes¬ 
set  when  Porat  entered  the  legislature  on  Hatehiya's  ticket.  In  the  10th 
Knesset,  Hatehiya  was  regarded  as  chief  spokesman  for  the  Gush.  In¬ 
terviews  with  Gush  leaders  revealed  that  they  perceived  the  Knesset  as 
the  most  effective  channel  to  influence  authoritative  choice.77  Penetra¬ 
tion,  however,  was  not  confined  to  formal  representation.  Settlers  had 
direct  access  to  ministries  and  received  tremendous  aid  not  only  from 
Peres  but  also  from  doves  like  Sapir.78  Political  doors  were  wide  open 
for  Gush  Emunim's  emissaries. 

The  government  also  conferred  legitimacy  on  the  Gush.  This  did 
not  mean  that  the  group's  policies  were  endorsed,  but  that  it  was  ac¬ 
cepted  as  the  spokesman  for  a  legitimate  set  of  interests.  Gush  Emunim 
was  acknowledged  to  be  the  leading  representative  for  the  Greater  Is¬ 
rael  council.  The  words  Gush  Emunim  do  not  conjure  up  the  groups' 
almost  nonexistent  organizational  framework,  but  the  settlers  who  live 
in  the  territories,  striving  to  keep  them  under  Jewish  control  forever.  By 
Gamson's  criteria.  Gush  Emunim  was  widely  accepted.79  Its  represent¬ 
atives  were  consulted  by  officials  and  politicians.  The  government  was 
always  ready  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  the  Gush,  whose  most  ar¬ 
dent  supporters  had  positions  of  power  in  the  administrative  structure. 
This  situation  existed  not  only  under  the  Likud  government  but  also 
under  Labor.  The  two  best-known  Gush  representatives  in  the  Labor 
government  were  Ariel  Sharon,  who  was  a  senior  aide  on  security  affairs 
to  Premier  Rabin,  and  Yuval  Neeman,  who  was  chief  advisor  to  Defense 
Minister  Peres.  Interviews  with  Gush  leaders  revealed  that  contact  with 
decisionmakers  was  frequent  and  varied  and  extended  to  all  branches 
of  government.  A  browse  through  the  Gush  archive  reveals  copious  cor¬ 
respondence  with  a  myriad  of  political  authorities. 

It  is  most  illuminating  to  study  the  relationships  between  the  Gush 
and  the  political  parties.  Only  a  few  of  Gush  Emunim's  founders  were 
party  members  at  the  time  of  the  group's  inception,  but  their  social  and 
political  inclinations  were  tightly  linked  with  the  NRP.  Bnei  Akiva  was 
an  extension  of  this  party,  and  Gush  founders  were  former  Bnei  Akiva 
members.  A  further  link  was  forged  when  the  NRP's  Young  Faction  tried 
to  prevent  their  party  from  entering  the  government  coalition  in  1974. 
Gush  Emunim  cooperated  with  this  faction,  but  remained  outside  the 
confines  of  the  party.80  The  NRP,  however,  did  not  meet  Gush  Emunim's 
expectations.  The  Gush  maintained  close  relationships  with  two  NRP 
leaders,  Zvulun  Hammer  and  Yehuda  Ben-Meir,  but  the  NRP  itself  went 
back  to  being  absorbed  with  religious  issues.  The  party  did  not  assume 
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a  leading  role  in  the  advancement  of  settlement.  Although  it  pledged 
support  in  its  platform  (and  in  a  letter  signed  by  its  leader.  Dr.  Burg)  for 
settlement  in  Samaria,  it  was  not  eager  to  honor  its  commitment.81  The 
party  was  satisfied  with  what  it  regarded  as  a  major  achievement:  the 
inclusion  in  the  government's  policy  of  a  commitment  to  hold  elections 
prior  to  any  serious  negotiations  with  Jordan. 

The  NRP's  Young  Faction,  whose  MKs  were  avowed  supporters  of 
Gush  Emunim,  would  not  be  fobbed  off.  They  constantly  prodded  the 
government  for  denying  settlement  in  Samaria.  The  two  MKs  played  a 
crucial  role  in  the  Kadum  affair,  pressuring  the  government  to  allow  the 
settlers  to  remain  on  the  site.  Relations  between  the  Gush  and  the  NRP 
deteriorated  rapidly  when  the  party  joined  Begin's  cabinet  and  ap¬ 
proved  the  peace  accords.  Although  the  NRP  continued  to  favor  Gush 
aims,  it  would  not  always  identify  with  the  Gush.  Gush  Emunim's  lead¬ 
ers,  however,  did  not  let  the  NRP  off  the  hook  easily.  They  arranged 
demonstrations  and  made  uninvited  visits  to  NRP  leaders'  private 
homes  to  lobby  them  on  the  Elon  Moreh  issue.  The  NRP's  reluctance  to 
support  the  Gush  was  understandable;  the  party  was  a  member  of  the 
coalition,  and  the  Gush  often  went  too  far  in  its  rejection  of  official  pol¬ 
icy.  Nevertheless,  the  party  did  not  want  to  completely  sever  its  ties 
with  the  group.82  Gush  Emunim's  leaders  could  not  blind  themselves  to 
the  NRP's  disenchantment  with  their  methods  and  goals,  so  they  looked 
for  another  partisan  avenue. 

Between  1974  and  1982  there  was  intensive  interaction,  including 
correspondence  and  meetings,  between  the  Gush  and  MKs  of  other  po¬ 
litical  parties,  and  religious  and  security  authorities.83  This  happened 
under  Labor  as  well;  some  Laborites  were  more  willing  to  aid  Gush 
Emunim  than  they  admitted  in  public.  For  example,  Yisrael  Galili,  a 
publicly  declared  opponent  of  the  Gush,  responded  positively  to  many 
of  the  group's  needs.84  Peres's  contribution  to  the  Gush  has  already  been 
noted.  Whether  he  was  a  sincere  supporter  of  Gush  Emunim  or  was 
using  the  opportunity  to  undermine  Rabin's  authority  is  irrelevant  to 
this  discussion.  The  important  point  is  that  the  Gush  enjoyed  the  ben¬ 
efit  of  the  chronic  personal  rivalry  between  Rabin  and  Peres  and  thereby 
gained  access  to  the  top  echelons  of  decisionmaking.  From  1981  on 
Gush  Emunim  members  no  longer  had  to  restrict  their  lobbying  to  those 
outside  the  confines  of  power,  for  they  had  themselves  penetrated  the 
corridors  of  power.  Initiated  as  an  extraparliamentary  group  remote 
from  the  centers  of  authority.  Gush  Emunim  obtained  a  foothold  within 
the  locus  of  power  itself  after  less  than  a  decade. 
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Expansion 

A  review  of  the  ideological  dimension  of  Gush  Emunim  also  reveals 
a  remarkable  expansion.  An  ideology  that  Robert  Lane  has  termed  "fo¬ 
rensic/'  consisting  of  articulated  and  differentiated  political  argu¬ 
ments,85  has  been  set  out  in  a  short  document  published  by  Gush  Emu¬ 
nim  in  1975 — Gush  Emunim:  A  Movement  for  the  Revival  of  the  Zionist 
Fulfillment.  The  origins  of  the  ideology  and  its  ramifications  are  to  be 
found  in  the  writings  of  the  religious  authorities  who  inspired  the 
group's  foundation86  and  in  Nkuda ,  Yesha's  periodical,  which  since  1980 
has  been  Gush  Emunim's  printed  mouthpiece.  Scrutiny  of  these  publi¬ 
cations  reveals  that  their  underlying  principles  and  Gush  Emunim's  de¬ 
clared  policies  have  not  always  been  compatible.  Gush  Emunim's  four 
dominant  ideological  objectives  were  (1)  to  renounce  the  goal  of  "nor¬ 
malization"  for  Jewry,  (2)  to  revive  Zionism,  (3)  to  foster  a  collective 
ethos,  and  (4)  to  bring  about  religious  redemption. 

Renunciation  of  Normalization  as  a  National  Goal.  Gush  Emunim 
people  desired  to  reverse  the  processes  that  had  contributed  to  Israel's 
integration  into  the  organized  international  community.  Gush  Emu¬ 
nim's  manifesto  explained: 

The  people  of  Israel  naively  conceived  that,  following  the  struggle  to 
establish  and  consolidate  the  state,  it  would  be  recognised  by  all  other 
states  and  accepted  amongst  the  world  nations,  including  Arab  states 
which  would  allow  Jews  to  live  a  normal,  peaceful  life  on  their  land, 
just  like  other  nations  do.  Now,  a  generation  since  the  founding  of  the 
state,  it  is  evident  that  the  struggle  lingers,  escalates,  becomes  more 
compounded  politically  and  militarily.  It  also  demands  more  sacrifices 
and  generates  endless  tension.  This  situation  produces  frustrations  and 
undermines  the  basic  premise  of  classical  Zionism,  which  saw  Eretz 
Israel  as  a  safe  haven,  a  solution  to  antisemitism  and  the  persecution 
of  Jews. 

The  key  words  seem  to  be  "acceptance"  and  a  "safe  haven."  Gush 
Emunim  challenged  some  of  the  basic  premises  used  to  justify  Jewish 
national  revival  in  Eretz  Israel.  The  founders  of  political  Zionism 
thought  that  the  Jews  would  be  integrated  in  the  Gentile  world  if  they 
were  politically  organized  in  the  same  way.  This  is  one  reason  why 
Theodor  Herzl  tried  to  obtain  an  international  charter  for  Jewish  politi¬ 
cal  sovereignty  in  Palestine,  or  some  parts  of  it.  Many  Zionists  deemed 
recognition  and  acceptance  of  Jewry  as  a  political  nation  like  any  other 
to  be  a  sine  qua  non  for  national  revival  in  Eretz  Israel.  In  other  words. 
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Jewish  political  sovereignty  would  bring  with  it  political  equality  with 
other  nations.  Gush  Emunim  rejected  this  assumption  as  unfounded. 
Their  proposed  alternative  was  for  the  Jews  to  go  it  alone — to  be  com¬ 
pletely  self-reliant  and  pay  no  heed  to  anyone  else.  Ben-Gurion's  fa¬ 
mous  dictum — "Never  mind  what  the  Gentiles  are  saying,  what  counts 
is  what  the  Jews  are  doing" — became  a  Gush  Emunim  motto  (even 
though  Ben-Gurion  did  not  practice  what  he  had  preached  when  he 
became  a  statesman).  Gush  Emunim  leaders  argued  that  they  did  not 
manufacture  Israeli  suspicion  and  hostility  to  the  outside  world,  but 
merely  nurtured  the  seeds  sown  in  the  weeks  preceding  the  Six-Day 
War.  The  Israelis  felt  acutely  isolated  in  the  face  of  international  hostility. 
Abba  Eban  has  recalled  that  "as  we  looked  around  us  we  saw  the  world 
divided  between  those  who  were  selling  our  destruction  and  those  who 
would  do  nothing  to  prevent  it."87 

After  the  fear  of  annihilation  receded,  Israelis  gradually  created  a 
self-image  of  invincibility.  This  illusion  was  smashed  in  October  1973, 
when  Egypt  and  Syria  caught  Israel  napping.  The  state's  physical  vul¬ 
nerability  and  political  isolation  were  made  apparent  to  everyone,  de¬ 
spite  the  enormous  and  invaluable  help  given  Israel  by  the  United 
States.  As  far  as  Gush  Emunim  people  were  concerned,  25  years  of 
statehood  had  proved  that  acceptance  was  not  forthcoming.  Therefore, 
it  was  clearly  a  false  goal  and  should  be  abandoned.  They  attributed  the 
world's  failure  to  support  Israel  to  the  Jews'  uniqueness,  a  situation  that 
they  insisted  could  never  be  otherwise. 

This  attitude  was  at  odds  with  another  theme  of  classical  Zionism. 
Leo  Pinsker  postulated  that  anti-Semitism  arose  in  Gentiles  because 
they  saw  Jews  as  a  kind  of  ghost  people  whose  survival  in  dispersion 
was  inexplicable  and,  therefore,  threatening.  Anti-Semitism,  he  argued, 
would  inevitably  disappear  if  there  was  a  sovereign  Jewish  state.  Gush 
Emunim's  ideology  sought  to  perpetuate  the  "anomalous"  situation  of 
the  Jewish  people.  Nothing,  they  said,  would  end  Gentile  prejudice,  so 
Israel  should  be  "a  nation  unto  itself."  It  should  emphasize  its  unique¬ 
ness,  which  was  grounded  in  the  Jews'  divinely  appointed  mission  to 
the  nations.  "The  only  reason  for  a  national  revival  is  grounded  in  the 
willingness  to  exist  as  a  Jewish  nation  in  spite  of  all  difficulties,  and  this 
revival  cannot  occur  without  a  sense  of  uniqueness,  without  a  sense  of 
divergence  and  dissociation  from  the  family  of  nations."88  The  theme 
that  the  Jews  are  the  people  chosen  by  God  to  be  a  light  to  the  nations 
is  not  in  the  forefront  of  Gush  Emunim's  forensic  ideology,  but  it  is  def¬ 
initely  present  in  the  more  subtle  aspects  of  the  ideology.  National  re¬ 
vival  in  Israel  is  intended  not  only  for  the  salvation  of  the  individual89 — 
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or  even  for  national  liberation90 — but  for  the  redemption  of  the  world. 
The  gulf  between  the  Jewish  people  and  the  rest  of  humankind  will  be 
bridged  not  by  other  states'  acquiescence  in  Israel's  existence,  but  by 
their  acknowledgment  of  the  Jewish  people's  infallibility 

Gush  Emunim's  conviction  that  Israel  had  an  active  mission  chal¬ 
lenged  another  tenet  of  Zionist  thinking:  that  the  state's  establishment 
was  designed  to  provide  a  safe  haven  for  the  dispersed  Jewish  people. 
According  to  Gush  arguments,  the  concept  of  a  "safe  haven"  was  itself 
negative.  It  assumed  that  there  was  no  alternative  solution  for  the  Jew¬ 
ish  people  to  live  safely  elsewhere.  One  Gush  leader.  Rabbi  Levinger, 
summarized  his  rejection  of  the  "safe  haven"  concept.  "Israel  is  not  a 
nation  escaping  from  its  prison  and  seeking  a  haven  but  young  Yehuda 
Lion  who  returns  to  his  land  to  carry  his  message  unto  the  nations." 
Gush  Emunim  criticized  those  for  whom  contemporary  life  in  the  Land 
of  the  Bible  was  not  the  incarnation  of  the  wonder  of  Jewish  revival,  but 
an  escape  from  exile.  As  "descendants  of  persecuted  people  the  only 
justification  for  their  being  here  is  a  lack  of  choice."91 

Instead  of  the  "safe  haven"  motif,  the  Gush  demanded  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  an  authentic  Jewish  state.  The  ideological  eradication  of  the 
"safe  haven"  concept  had  practical  implications.  The  Gush  predicted 
that  it  would  produce  a  renewal  of  aliyah  from  countries  where  Jews 
were  not  persecuted.  Israel  would  become  a  positive  attraction  rather 
than  a  refuge.  Immigration  to  Zion  would  be  perceived  not  as  a  flight 
from  suffering  but  as  a  return  to  a  land  sanctified  by  divine  choice  and 
the  divine  covenant  with  Jewry.  The  feeling  of  "abnormality"  felt  by 
some  Jews  in  Israel  would  be  eradicated  by  awareness  of  the  Jews'  di¬ 
vine  mission,  which  the  Gush  felt  should  be  the  only  driving  force  for 
the  existence  of  the  state  and  the  preservation  of  its  uniqueness.92 

Revival  of  Zionism.  Gush  Emunim's  interpretation  of  Zionism  was 
closely  associated  with  practical  settlements.  The  Gush  pointed  to  the 
critical  lack  of  a  sense  of  Zionist  challenge  and  goal  in  contemporary 
Israel,  attributing  that  defect  to  the  emptiness  of  contemporary  Zion¬ 
ism.  "The  founders  of  Zionism  made  something  out  of  nothing,  they 
built  settlements,  made  the  deserts  flourish,  gathered  in  the  exiles  and 
established  the  state.  For  the  contemporary  generation  nothing  remains 
but  to  maintain  the  present  and  embrace  the  past  without  a  specified 
plan  to  designate  the  future  road."  Gush  Emunim  offered  a  detailed 
plan  centered  on  one  specific  activity — settlement  on  the  land.  Settle¬ 
ment  was  thus  not  only  an  instrument  for  attaining  the  Gush's  political 
objectives;  it  was  also  a  paramount  ideological  tenet  grounded  in  the 
Gush's  Zionist  imperatives.  As  pointed  out  in  the  Gush  manifesto. 
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settlement  was  considered  to  be  a  lever  for  the  immigration  of  the 
masses  and  a  vehicle  for  the  development  of  a  great  state  bearing  in  its 
substance  the  existence  of  the  Jewish  nation  on  its  land.  There  were  also 
other  benefits  attached  to  settlement — such  as  the  wider  dispersion  of 
the  population,  the  cultivation  of  the  wilderness,  and  the  improvement 
of  Israel's  security  and  tranquility  In  short,  settlement  was  perceived 
to  be  the  essence  of  Zionism  and  the  touchstone  of  Jewish  revival 
in  Israel. 

Gush  writings,  together  with  oral  interviews,  indicate  that  settle¬ 
ment  had  intrinsic  merit  as  well  as  being  a  means  to  an  end.  "Settlement 
in  itself  ...  is  the  A  and  the  B.  There  is  no  question  of  'a  faith  that 
precedes  deeds/  but  the  deeds  visibly  generate  faith."93  Settlement  was 
distinct  from  political  objectives,  such  as  annexing  the  territories,  be¬ 
cause  it  created  a  practical  bond  between  the  individual  and  the  land. 
This  bond  was  a  source  of  conflict  for  Gush  people,  because  their  wor¬ 
ship  of  the  land  resembled  idolatory.  This  was  abhorrent  to  Jews,  whose 
religious  beliefs  condemned  the  worship  of  anything  other  than  God. 
How,  then,  did  they  reconcile  their  tenacious  clinging  to  the  land? 

Gush  Emunim  offered  a  new  synthesis  designed  to  fuse  the  spiritual 
aspects  of  their  religious  faith  with  the  physical  reality  of  the  beloved 
soil.  Rabbi  Kook,  Sr.,  asserted  that  "the  holy  link  of  Israel  with  its  holy 
land  is  not  similar  to  the  natural  link  of  any  nation  to  its  land  .  .  .  The 
eternity  of  Israel  is  founded  on  the  Divine  nature  of  this  lovely,  prodi¬ 
gious  land,  matched  to  this  nation."94  Kook's  son  followed  his  father  and 
took  it  upon  himself  to  herald  the  holiness  of  the  land.  In  the  wake  of 
the  1967  war  he  published  two  proclamations  devoted  to  the  listing  of 
biblical  quotations  proving  that  the  return  of  any  territory  would  be  il¬ 
legal  and  intolerable.95  "The  eternal  land  of  our  forefathers"  became  a 
cornerstone  in  Gush  Emunim's  forensic  ideology.  Gush  members  were 
not  content  with  their  forebears'  landless  faith.  They  created  a  tangible, 
physical  link  between  themselves  and  God.  They  perceived  settlement 
on  the  land  as  a  form  of  worship,  which  they  believed  was  required  by 
God.  It  is  noteworthy,  however,  that  "settlement  of  the  land"  did  not 
necessarily  imply  an  agrarian  way  of  life.  Pollution  and  crowding  were 
not  incompatible  with  the  sanctity  of  the  newly  settled  lands.  The  only 
thing  that  mattered  was  continued  Jewish  occupation. 

Collective  Ethos.  The  growing  inclination  of  Israelis  to  give  priority 
to  their  individual  needs  rather  than  to  collective  national  goals  was  also 
challenged  by  Gush  Emunim.  The  Gush  ideologues  contended  that  Is¬ 
raelis  had  fallen  prey  to  the  "individualistic  and  nihilistic  attitudes  that 
prevail  in  the  Western  world."  They  alleged  that  such  attitudes  sanctify 
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the  individual's  prosperity  and  pleasure  as  the  purpose  of  existence  and 
subjugate  state,  society,  law,  and  morality  to  individual  whims.  Gush 
Emunim  put  forward  a  pioneer  concept  that  placed  general  national 
ends  above  individual  needs  and  offered  the  public  a  sense  of  mission 
and  devotion.  The  anti-Western  and  antiindividualistic  mood  of  Gush 
Emunim  has  been  pointed  out  as  one  of  its  dominant  outlooks.96  West¬ 
ern  values  like  consumerism,  material  success,  and  sexual  permissive¬ 
ness  were  perceived  to  be  immoral  and  socially  disruptive. 

Eliezer  Livneh,  one  of  the  LIM's  leaders,  repeatedly  preached  ascet¬ 
icism,  frugality,  and  self-reliance.  In  his  copious  writings  published  by 
Gush  Emunim,  he  claimed,  "We  cannot  maintain  a  society  here  based 
on  a  Western  design.  Materialism  and  permissiveness,  the  worship  of 
goods  and  services  that  nurture  egotism  and  the  idolatory  of  the  here 
and  now,  will  shortly  cause  Israeli  society  to  crumble."97  Western  indi¬ 
vidualism  was  to  be  rejected  because  of  its  moral  consequences.  "When 
pleasure-seeking  and  personal  gratification  become  the  focus  of  one's 
life,"  claimed  a  Gush  leader,  "egotism  and  avarice  dominate  both  the 
individual  and  society."98  The  Gush  considered  egotism  incompatible 
with  national  objectives.  They  believed  it  led  to  escapism  and  to  a  lack 
of  faith.  Gush  criticism  was  not  aimed  at  secularism  or  atheism  but  at 
the  pursuit  of  individual  desires  and  the  rejection  of  communal  respon¬ 
sibilities.  The  "end  of  ideology"  theme  was  unacceptable  to  the  Gush. 
"Without  belief  in  absolute  values,  a  vacuum  forms  which  is  then  filled 
by  materialism  and  desolation."99  Gush  Emunim  demanded  total  com¬ 
mitment  to  a  collective  end,  which  it  saw  as  Jewish  control  throughout 
Greater  Israel  forever. 

Religious  redemption.  Religiosity  was  the  backbone  of  Gush  Emu- 
nim's  ideology.  In  its  manifesto  the  Gush  postulated  that  "in  the  Jewish 
tradition  lies  the  key  to  the  understanding  of  the  uniqueness  and  mis¬ 
sion  of  the  people  and  the  Land  of  Israel  .  .  .  Forfeiting  Jewish  roots 
puts  into  question  the  very  value  of  the  Israelis'  survival  and  their  ad¬ 
herence  to  Eretz  Israel."  Gush  Emunim's  main  contribution  to  the  pro¬ 
territories  camp  has  been  to  permeate  the  Zionist  process  with  Judaism. 
The  Gush  insisted  that  religious  imperatives,  not  security  needs,  neces¬ 
sitated  the  retention  of  the  territories.  "Just  as  we  have  to  settle  the  wil¬ 
derness  of  our  land,  we  also  have  to  redeem  the  injured  souls  and  the 
losers  of  faith.  The  days  when  nationalism  did  not  emanate  from  reli¬ 
giosity  have  passed  away."100 

The  capture  of  the  land  signified  no  less  than  the  Messianic  process 
of  redemption,  manifested  in  the  implementation  of  full  Jewish  life 
within  the  framework  of  national  revival.  As  pointed  out  by  Ben-Dor, 
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the  question  of  how  the  Jewish  state  might  differ  from  a  state  for  Jews 
was  never  seriously  debated,  much  less  answered,  by  Israelis.101  The 
prevailing  feeling,  however,  was  that  the  link  between  the  Jewish 
people  and  Judaism  was  not  an  historical  accident  but  "a  defining  qual¬ 
ity  of  an  ancient  but  continuing  situation.  Religion  and  nation  thus  can¬ 
not  be  separated;  they  represent  a  unity  which  stands  in  contradiction 
to  modern  concepts  of  both  religion  and  nationhood.  Because  of  this 
opposition  the  unity  perpetuates  a  battle  even  in  secular  times,  and 
even  in  Israel  where  political  Zionism  has  created  the  first  non-religious 
community  of  Jews/'102  Gush  Emunim  people  did  not  experience  a 
"battle,"  because  their  way  of  national  revival  was  the  performance  of 
divine  commands.  So  they  demanded  the  formation  of  a  Jewish  state 
rather  than  a  "normal"  state  for  the  Jews.  Gush  Emunim  yearned  for 
the  Messiah;  in  fact,  some  of  its  members  attempted  to  precipitate  his 
arrival.  But  most  prepared  for  his  coming  by  settling  the  holy  land, 
which  was  a  new  way  to  fulfill  the  Lord's  commands. 

Although  their  ideological  banners  were  not  identical.  Gush  Emu¬ 
nim  had  much  in  common  with  the  LIM.  Both  groups  objected  to  par¬ 
titioning  Eretz  Israel  and  demanded  that  Israel  eventually  annex  the 
territories.  Neither  listed  peace  as  an  objective  worth  striving  for.  But 
here  the  similarities  ended.  Gush  Emunim  rejected  the  geopolitical  con¬ 
cept  and  did  not  consider  Sinai  to  be  that  important  (although  it  reacted 
with  horror  to  the  uprooting  of  settlements).  It  projected  a  strong  reli¬ 
gious  theme  intended  to  transform  private  and  public  behavior.  Al¬ 
though  the  LIM  also  urged  a  return  to  Zionist  precepts  and  shunned 
Western  materialist  values,  these  attitudes  were  not  enshrined  in  its 
teachings.  The  LIM  was  a  political  movement  with  ideological  under¬ 
pinnings.  Gush  Emunim  was  an  ideological  movement  that  effectively 
employed  political  tactics  to  attain  its  goals — a  return  to  the  austerity  of 
the  pioneering  era  and,  if  possible,  to  the  times  of  King  David. 

In  1974  many  Israelis  were  ripe  for  Gush  Ernunim's  ideas  and  prac¬ 
tices.  Grief  over  the  Israeli  casualties  sustained  in  the  1973  war  was 
widespread.  So  was  shock  at  the  blunders  made  by  the  government  and 
the  military  during  the  war.  The  legend  of  Israel's  invincibility  was  no 
more.  People  were  very  confused,  and  many  were  reaching  out  for  re¬ 
assurance  and  guidance.  Gush  Ernunim's  leaders  offered  clear,  simple 
answers  to  some  of  Israel's  besetting  problems.  First  of  all,  their  self- 
assured  attitude  itself  relieved  some  of  the  anxieties  generated  by  the 
war.  The  argument  that  the  Jewish  people  should  foster  their  unique¬ 
ness  revived  a  national  pride  that  had  been  severely  shaken  by  the  un¬ 
clear  consequences  of  the  war.  Second,  although  by  1974  most  Israelis 
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had  long  since  abandoned  pioneering  ideals,  talk  of  "making  the  desert 
bloom"  brought  forth  more  than  tears  of  nostalgia.  The  reappearance  of 
the  pioneer  spirit  reinculcated  a  sense  of  purpose  and  worth  in  many 
Israelis.  Perhaps  the  war  had  not  turned  everything  rotten,  but  had  in¬ 
stead  given  rise  to  opportunities  to  fulfill  new  aspirations.  Third,  al¬ 
though  many  Israelis  were  preoccupied  with  their  own  mundane  prob¬ 
lems,  there  was  a  yearning  at  the  back  of  their  minds  for  the  days  when 
the  individual  subjected  himself  to  the  collective — when  public  affairs 
loomed  large  and  self-sacrifice  was  praised.  Many  Israelis  living  in  afflu¬ 
ent  homes  were  filled  with  admiration  for  the  pioneers  who  lived  in 
caravans  on  the  hills  of  Samaria.  Fourth,  although  most  Israelis  were 
not  orthodox  in  practice,  after  the  Six-Day  War  they  began  to  cling  in  an 
almost  inexplicable  way  to  religious  symbols.  Historical  sites  like  the 
Tomb  of  the  Patriarchs  in  Hebron  and,  especially,  the  Western  Wall  in 
Jerusalem  became  extremely  important  even  to  nonbelievers.  The  in¬ 
tense  excitement  associated  with  these  monuments  was  felt  by  all,  not 
just  the  orthodox.  Israelis  did  not  become  more  devout,  only  more  tra¬ 
ditional.  They  apparently  performed  certain  rituals  without  adopting 
Judaism's  prophetic  teachings.  The  idea  of  God's  intervention  on  Israel's 
behalf  recurred  in  October  1973,  because  there  were  times  when  Israel's 
situation  was  so  perilous  that  it  seemed  only  a  miracle  could  save  it. 

Gush  Emunim's  arguments  were  more  attractive  precisely  because 
they  did  not  insist  that  everyone  else  follow  their  example.  Gush  leaders 
did  not  harangue  people  to  leave  their  comfortable  homes  and  settle  in 
the  barren  hills  of  Samaria  or  insist  on  the  practice  of  orthodox  Judaism. 
Gush  Emunim  people  were  willing  to  do  the  work.  All  they  wanted  in 
the  early  stages  were  tools — the  public's  support  and  a  congenial  at¬ 
mosphere. 

In  the  climate  following  the  1973  war,  Gush  Emunim  was  highly 
successful  in  disseminating  its  ideas.  Its  first  target  was  the  orthodox 
constituency,  for  whom  the  religious  gospel  was  bread  and  butter.  Its 
second  was  the  Laborites,  for  whom  the  Gush  promised  to  revive  the 
spirit  of  pioneering  and  restore  the  value  of  settling  the  land.  Its  third 
target  was  those  hardliners  who  were  rapturous  over  the  resurgence  of 
militant  activity  and  the  neonationalists  who  were  suspicious  and  ap¬ 
prehensive  about  Israel's  assimilation  into  the  world  community  of 
states.  Gush  Emunim's  gospel  also  appealed  to  those  who  believed  that 
Israel  would  only  survive  through  military  might.  Finally,  there  was  the 
general  public,  which  was  enchanted  by  the  dedicated  self-sacrifice  of 
the  "nice  youngsters." 

The  expansion  of  Gush  Emunim  to  the  nonreligious  sectors  of  Is- 
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raeli  society  had  repercussions  that  were  not  confined  to  the  territorial 
issue.  Gush  Emunim  embraced  anyone  who  performed  God's  command 
to  settle  the  land,  even  though  that  was  the  only  command  obeyed.  The 
movement's  acceptance  of  secular  supporters  provided  a  new  founda¬ 
tion  for  relationships  between  religious  and  secular  Israelis.  An  under¬ 
lying  assumption  of  Gush  ideology  was  that  "there  is  no  Jew  who  has 
no  faith;  that  is  why  the  term  Emunim  [faith]  fits  each  and  every  Jew."103 
It  was  not  Gush  Emunim's  warm  reception  in  the  orthodox  camp  that 
provoked  wide  mobilization  in  the  secular  camp;  it  was  the  Gush  mem¬ 
bers'  novel  and  appealing  style  of  being  religious. 

Gush  Emunim's  influence  on  its  natural  constituents — orthodox 
youngsters — has  been  more  conspicuous.  The  religious  sector  in  Israel 
has  always  been  overshadowed  by  the  secular  one.  Prior  to  the  state's 
foundation,  orthodox  youth  did  not  join  paramilitary  organizations,  so 
they  did  not  take  part  in  the  heroic  adventures  of  the  early  years.  Al¬ 
though  since  the  state's  establishment  most  religious  people  have  been 
integrated  into  civilian  and  military  life,  many  feel  (and  are  considered 
by  secular  Israelis  to  be)  marginal.  Skullcap  wearers  are  often  ridiculed 
by  their  secular  peers.  It  is  therefore  no  wonder  that  religious  young¬ 
sters  have  been  drawn  to  Gush  Emunim,  whose  outlook  has  eased  their 
own  feelings  of  shame  and  frustration.  Some  Gush  Emunim  members 
have  even  attributed  the  movement's  existence  to  the  "deep  residue  of 
inferiority  feeling  among  religious  Zionist  youth,  accumulated  over 
many  years."104  The  Gush  has  introduced  a  new  style,  outlook,  and 
fashion.  The  leaders  proclaimed  that  "religious  is  beautiful"  and  that 
the  knitted  skullcap  is  a  source  of  dignity,  not  shame.  Heroic  exploits 
are  no  longer  monopolized  by  the  secular,  some  of  whom  view  Gush 
Emunim's  rising  popularity  with  envy.  Religious  youth  have  taken  pride 
in  the  achievements  of  their  coreligionists. 

Gush  Emunim's  expansion  might  have  been  blocked  by  the  re¬ 
sponse  of  the  Sephardi  communities.  These  were,  by  and  large,  reli¬ 
gious  and  nationalistic  groups  and,  thus,  natural  supporters  of  Gush 
Emunim.105  Many  Sephardi  Jews,  however,  were  disadvantaged  and 
concentrated  in  depressed  urban  neighborhoods  and  development 
towns.  It  could  be  argued  that  because  the  Gush  settlers  were  consum¬ 
ing  state  resources  for  their  settlement  activities,  they  and  the  Sephar¬ 
dim  would  have  been  rivals.  Sephardim  did  not  move  to  join  settle¬ 
ments  in  Judea  and  Samaria,  which  were  settled  primarily  by  Jews  of 
European  descent.  Yesha  launched  a  mass  campaign  in  urban  neigh¬ 
borhoods,  but  it  had  no  positive  results.106  Although  Israel's  Sephardim 
did  not  respond  to  the  settlement  call,  they  clung  to  hard-line  territorial 
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policies  and  rarely  competed  with  Gush  Emunim  for  scarce  state  re¬ 
sources.107 

Neither  Gush  Emunim's  expansion  nor  its  ideology  was  immune  to 
change.  About  1980  the  ascetic  pioneering  spirit  that  characterized  Gush 
members  at  the  outset  was  replaced  by  a  more  materialistic  mood  that 
was  far  removed  from  the  self-denial  preached  by  the  group's  founders. 
The  settlers  in  Judea  and  Samaria  were  visibly  enjoying  the  benefits  of 
a  generous  flow  of  government  funds.  They  could  hardly  be  compared 
to  those  Jewish  pioneers  who  had  drained  the  swamps  and  cultivated 
the  deserts  a  few  generations  earlier.  Although  at  the  present  writing 
there  has  been  no  explicit  shift  in  values,  the  pioneer  spirit  has  ceased 
to  dominate. 

There  has  also  been  an  ideological  change  in  the  religious  domain. 
The  institutionalization  of  the  Gush  was  accompanied  by  a  growing  iso¬ 
lation.  After  six  years  of  undeniably  effective  activity,  the  Gush  faced  its 
first  major  defeat  in  1979—80  when  it  failed  to  block  withdrawal  from 
substantial  parts  of  Sinai.  In  the  process  of  taking  stock,  a  controversial 
article  appeared  in  Nkuda  ("The  Killing  of  Messiah  the  Son  of  Joseph  ) 
that  attributed  the  Gush's  failure  to  its  cooperation  with  secular  Israelis. 
"Any  vision  that  does  not  emanate  from  the  clear  divine  lightning,  even 
if  it  survives  temporarily,  is  doomed  to  face  an  end."108  Gush  leaders 
were  urged  to  abandon  their  pragmatic  ways  and  return  to  religious 
sources — to  disseminate  "the  true  light  of  God"  instead  of  immersing 
themselves  in  the  chores  of  settlement.  The  article  exposed  one  of  the 
most  controversial  issues  confronting  Gush  Emunim.  Rabbi  Kooks  fol¬ 
lowers  insisted  that  the  boundaries  between  observant  and  nonobser¬ 
vant  Jews  be  blurred  for  political  convenience.109  They  were  joined  by 
members  of  Hatehiya,  who  were  convinced  that  "the  ghetto  of  the  ob¬ 
servant  has  to  be  broken."110  There  were  others,  however,  who  worked 
with  nonobservant  people  for  practical  reasons  but  deep  in  their  hearts 
yearned  for  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  on  earth.  These  people  pursued 
their  desire  to  set  up  a  religious  leadership  in  Israel  and  to  replace  Is¬ 
rael's  secular  political  and  legal  systems  with  orthodox  religious  insti¬ 
tutions  through  terrorist  actions.  Recently,  this  more  extreme  view 
seems  to  have  become  more  influential  and  to  have  affected  the  orga¬ 
nizational  level.  Orthodox  Gush  Emunim  personalities  have  begun  to 
disassociate  themselves  from  the  nonobservant.  Porat  has  left  Hatehiya, 
and  the  Gush  has  closed  ranks  in  readiness  for  a  mission  extending 
beyond  the  retention  of  territories:  to  eliminate  the  "barricades  that  part 
the  Jews  from  the  Israelis."111  Another  implication  has  been  the  mount¬ 
ing  religious  extremism  in  Gush  Emunim's  settlements.  The  efforts  to 
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establish  communities  of  religious  and  secular  people  have  not  been 
successful.112  A  new  type  of  settlement  comprising  ultraorthodox  non- 
Zionist  Jews  has  been  welcomed  by  Gush  Emunim.  The  non-Zionist 
beliefs  of  the  new  settlers  do  not  trouble  the  Gush  Emunim  settlers,  who 
heartily  welcome  an  opportunity  to  bolster  the  orthodox  environment 
in  Judea  and  Samaria. 

Our  discussion  of  Gush  Emunim  cannot  be  concluded  without  ref¬ 
erence  to  a  major  event;  Israel's  withdrawal  from  Sinai  brought  about 
substantive  changes  in  Gush  Emunim's  organization,  political  action, 
and  ideology  Yesha  was  the  leading  organizational  actor  in  the  drama 
of  resistance  to  withdrawal.  Gush  Emunim  and  Yesha  opposed  the 
peace  process  and  were  petrified  by  the  decision  to  demolish  settle¬ 
ments  (by  force  if  necessary).  Sinai,  however,  seemed  somewhat  remote 
to  the  settlers  in  Judea  and  Samaria,  who  were  preoccupied  with  the 
perils  of  the  autonomy  plan  and  the  alarming  results  of  the  Elon  Moreh 
ruling.  One  Gush  leader  described  the  attention  given  to  Sinai  as  an 
escape  from  the  real  internal  problems  of  the  settlements.113  Although 
members  of  Gush  Emunim  protested  against  the  withdrawal  by  found¬ 
ing  a  settlement  on  the  sands  of  Rafah,  the  Gush  did  not  organize  to 
confront  the  situation  until  four  months  before  the  withdrawal  date.114 
The  group  set  up  a  staff  to  prevent  withdrawal.  It  was  directed  to  mo¬ 
bilize  as  many  people  as  possible  (whether  or  not  they  were  Gush  Emu¬ 
nim  members)  to  settle  in  Sinai,  to  cultivate  its  lands,  and  to  block  Is¬ 
rael's  retreat  with  their  presence.  Each  settlement  in  Judea  and  Samaria 
was  instructed  to  send  a  certain  quota  of  people  and  money  south  to 
Sinai.  Gush  Emunim  instituted  a  sophisticated  communication  and  in¬ 
formation  network  that  coordinated  the  various  sectors  of  the  Move¬ 
ment  to  Stop  the  Retreat.115  The  effort  failed,  however;  the  masses 
simply  refused  to  be  mobilized.  Gush  Emunim's  inability  to  achieve  its 
goal  exposed  the  movement's  weakness  and  reduced  resources,  but 
awareness  of  this  situation  sparked  a  Gush  revival.  In  May  1982  (the 
closing  date  of  our  research)  a  plan  was  drawn  up  to  revive  the  Gush, 
to  bolster  its  organizational  structure,  to  formalize  its  membership,  and 
to  strengthen  its  institutions.  The  purpose  of  this  organizational  cam¬ 
paign  was  to  prevent  another  failure.  "We  had  to  establish  the  Move¬ 
ment  to  Stop  the  Retreat  because  we  neglected  sustained  political  work 
in  'ordinary  days'  and  woke  up  only  when  the  sword  of  retreat  was  put 
on  our  neck.  If  we  do  not  wish  to  form  another  movement  to  prevent 
retreat  from  .  .  .  we  have  to  organize  instantly  and  start  working."  (El¬ 
lipses  in  the  original.)116 
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The  withdrawal  from  Sinai  also  affected  the  pattern  of  penetration. 
Gush  Emunim's  disappointment  with  the  Likud  has  already  been  noted, 
but  the  rage  and  fury  expressed  by  Gush  leaders  after  the  government's 
decisions  on  Sinai  were  unprecedented.  "The  government's  activities 
.  .  .  were  a  mixture  of  hypocrisy,  false  piety,  lying  and  demagoguery"  is 
an  example  of  a  typical  Gush  statement  in  reaction  to  the  government's 
decision  to  withdraw  from  the  area.  The  NRP  was  blamed  along  with 
the  government,  and  the  Gush  bitterly  charged  the  party  with  trea¬ 
son.117  Gush  spokesmen  began  to  recall  the  days  of  the  Alignment  with 
nostalgia,  insisting  that  Labor  would  never  have  relinquished  the  area 
or  evacuated  settlements.118  Nevertheless,  the  Likud  remained  a  means 
of  access  to  power,  and  Gush  members  retained  open  channels  to  Be- 
gin's  administration  and  support  among  Likud  MKs. 

Ideological  changes  in  the  Gush  following  the  Sinai  event  were 
more  serious.  Gush  members  were  divided  over  the  issue  of  resistance. 
The  controversy  not  only  involved  the  specific  Sinai  event  but  the  right 
of  an  individual  to  defy  authority  and  disobey  the  law.  Never  before  had 
Gush  Emunim  faced  the  reality  of  withdrawal  from  territory  acquired  in 
the  1967  war.  Its  activities  had  been  geared  to  forestalling  the  option 
(seemingly  remote)  of  yielding  territories.  But  in  Sinai  (and  especially 
in  Yamit),  the  settlers'  vulnerability  and  impotence  to  prevent  with¬ 
drawal  had  been  vividly  exposed.  It  had  become  apparent  that  when  a 
government  was  determined  to  relinquish  lands.  Gush  Emunim's  par¬ 
amount  ideological  tenet  could  not  be  enforced  despite  all  its  organiza¬ 
tional  resources  and  channels  of  influence.  Gush  Emunim  leaders  had 
never  clarified  what  degree  of  force  its  followers  might  use.  Some  de¬ 
manded  restraint  and  warned  against  any  eruption  of  violence.119  Oth¬ 
ers  demanded  forceful  action.120  The  general  mood,  however,  was  to 
resist,  but  not  to  fight,  the  army. 

Israel's  retreat  from  Sinai  was  a  source  of  much  soul-searching  for 
Gush  Emunim.  Settlers  in  Judea  and  Samaria  were  determined  that 
"this  will  never,  never  happen  to  us."121  But  there  was  no  unanimity  on 
how  to  realize  this  commitment.  Some  continued  to  trust  in  the  power 
of  human  reason  and  willpower.122  Others  called  for  "self-reliance," 
meaning  that  people  should  ignore  official  policy  and  flout  the  law  if 
they  did  not  like  it.  Nkuda  lamented  the  "bankruptcy  of  Zionism,"  and 
its  writers  gloomily  noted  the  death  of  hope.  Some  Gush  leaders  drifted 
into  the  Jewish  terror  organization  acting  against  Arabs  living  in  the 
territories.  Others  stuck  to  more  conventional  modes  of  political  behav¬ 
ior,  amassing  resources  and  seeking  avenues  of  influence. 
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The  Golan  Settlement  Committee 

Another  group  in  favor  of  keeping  the  territories  was  the  Golan 
Settlement  Committee  (GSC).  Two  things  provoked  the  GSC's  incep¬ 
tion.  One  was  the  result  of  the  peace  negotiations,  which  proved  that 
territories  could  be  handed  over.  The  other  was  a  more  immediate  dan¬ 
ger.  When  Foreign  Minister  Dayan  said  that  "the  Golan  is  not  part  of 
our  ancestors'  land,"  settlers  in  the  Golan  shuddered  with  apprehen¬ 
sion.123  When  it  was  formed  in  1978  the  GSC  included  24  settlements 
with  a  total  of  some  3500  people.  The  committee  was  an  impressive 
organization.  It  had  a  regular  biweekly  publication,  elected  institutions, 
and  publicly  financed  projects.  It  launched  a  campaign  to  ensure  that 
the  Golan  Heights  issue  was  kept  alive,  and  to  influence  policymakers 
to  support  its  goals.  The  GSC's  campaign  was  targeted  toward  the  Knes¬ 
set,  the  government,  and  the  public  at  large.  Among  its  activities  were 
the  initiation  of  a  Golan  lobby  in  the  Knesset,  meetings  with  ministers 
and  MKs,  mass  rallies,  and  a  petition  calling  for  the  annexation  of  the 
Golan.124 

The  GSC's  strategy  was  effective  because  of  its  deep  penetration  into 
the  locus  of  power.  Twenty-four  MKs  from  the  Alignment,  the  Likud, 
the  NRP,  and  Hatehiya  formed  a  Knesset  lobby  embracing  all  but  a  few 
marginal  Knesset  parties.  The  GSC  was  accorded  high  legitimacy;  its 
members  often  appeared  before  Knesset  committees  (especially  those 
dealing  with  the  allocation  of  resources)  and  sometimes  participated  in 
government  meetings.  (Only  rarely  is  an  interest  group  invited  to  a  cab¬ 
inet  meeting.)  GSC  supporters  had  easy  access  to  almost  all  political 
parties.  They  participated  in  party  meetings  and  met  with  top  party 
leaders.  It  is  worth  noting,  however,  that  although  the  majority  of  the 
Golan  settlements  were  affiliated  with  the  Labor  Party,  the  GSC  was  not 
active  in  the  1981  electoral  campaign.  Its  members  demonstrated  a  va¬ 
riety  of  political  preferences  in  the  elections.125  But  because  of  the  com¬ 
mittee's  close  association  with  Hakibbutz  Hameuchad,  whose  members 
were  champions  of  settlement  in  the  Golan,  its  access  to  Labor  circles 
was  unique. 

The  Golan  issue  spread  in  every  direction — to  the  Likud  and  to  La¬ 
bor,  to  both  the  observant  and  the  secular.  The  GSC  enlisted  the  support 
of  other  regional  organizations — like  the  Galilee  Settlement  Organiza¬ 
tion  and  the  Jordan  Valley  Settlement  Organization — and  acted  in  con¬ 
cert  with  other  proponents  of  Greater  Israel.  Its  goals  were  not  wrapped 
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up  in  elaborate  ideological  garb.  The  founders  set  themselves  one  aim: 
the  formal  annexation  of  the  Golan  Heights  by  the  Israeli  government 
for  reasons  of  security.  (The  security  argument  could  hardly  be  chal¬ 
lenged  in  post-1967  Israel.)  The  GSC  was  clearly  resourceful,  penetrat¬ 
ing,  and  expansive.  If  it  did  not  determine  political  decisions,  it  certainly 
accelerated  them. 


Summary 

Activities  by  hawkish  groups  constrained  Israel's  decisionmakers  to 
an  amazing  extent.  In  its  infancy,  this  type  of  activity  was  modest.  The 
LIM  advocated  the  retention  of  all  territories,  but  its  leaders'  close  as¬ 
sociation  with  decisionmakers  inhibited  effective  action.  Although  this 
group  disseminated  the  idea  of  Greater  Israel,  it  failed  to  bring  about 
changes  in  the  authoritative  choice.  The  LIM's  main  purpose  was  to  pre¬ 
sent  alternative  policies  to  the  political  elites.  Its  organization  was  weak, 
and  penetration  occurred  mainly  during  the  incumbency  of  the  National 
Unity  Government.  The  LIM's  ideas  gained  support  largely  because 
they  were  not  far  removed  in  content  (although  different  in  style)  from 
government  policy.  Expansion  was  confined  to  the  LIM's  ideologies  and 
did  not  lead  to  increased  participation  in  decisionmaking. 

When  Gush  Emunim  first  appeared,  the  disparity  between  the 
group's  goals  and  those  of  (some  of)  the  decisionmakers  was  unmistak¬ 
able.  Gush  Emunim  did  not  only  offer  an  alternative  way;  it  took  it.  The 
Gush  did  not  follow  government  action  but  tried  to  be  the  tail  wagging 
the  dog.  Its  resources  were  manifold — cohesive  leadership,  mass  sup¬ 
port,  and  a  remarkable  zest  for  action.  Its  capacity  to  penetrate  different 
political  elites  enabled  Gush  Emunim  to  overcome  what  would  other¬ 
wise  have  been  an  obstacle — the  variety  and  richness  of  Israeli  ideolog¬ 
ical  beliefs.  These  assets  operated  as  long  as  Gush  Emunim  was  an  op¬ 
ponent  of  official  policy. 

When  the  identity  of  interest  between  the  Gush  and  the  governing 
elite  intensified,  the  movement's  effectiveness  declined.  Although  dur¬ 
ing  this  phase  Gush  Emunim  people  became  highly  integrated  into  the 
process  of  decisionmaking,  they  failed  to  induce  changes  favorable  to 
their  own  priorities.  The  pace  of  settlement  was  dictated  by  the  govern¬ 
ment;  the  settlers  of  Elon  Moreh  were  removed  to  another  site.  The 
Gush  was  not  instrumental  in  the  campaign  to  annex  the  Golan 
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Heights.  It  also  was  not  able  to  prevent  or  postpone  the  evacuation  from 
Sinai,  whose  surrender  tarnished  the  Gush  image  as  the  savior  of  Eretz 
Israel. 

Gush  Emunim  declined  for  four  main  reasons.  First,  organizational 
proliferation  diluted  some  of  the  group's  mystery.  The  Gush  paid  a  high 
price  for  becoming  too  much  like  an  established,  bureaucratic  institu¬ 
tion.  An  organization  preoccupied  with  lobbying  in  the  Jewish  Agency, 
arranging  sewage  facilities  for  its  clients,  or  entangled  in  ugly  power 
games  in  the  Knesset  was  a  considerably  less  charismatic  and,  hence, 
effective  promotional  group  than  the  early,  heroic  Gush  Emunim.  The 
organizational  branches  of  the  Gush  became  engaged  in  consolidat¬ 
ing  what  had  been  accomplished  in  almost  a  decade  and  in  the  pro¬ 
cess,  became  diverted  from  the  original  sources  that  had  given  birth  to 
the  Gush. 

Second,  the  Gush's  deep  penetration  in  the  Likud  government  itself 
inhibited  its  effectiveness.  Gush  Emunim  had  a  prominent  spokesman 
in  this  government  (Sharon)  but  even  he  could  not  change  undesirable 
policies.  The  movement's  limitations  were  revealed  when  it  had  osten¬ 
sibly  reached  the  peak  of  its  power. 

The  third  impediment  was  Gush  Emunim's  ideology,  which,  al¬ 
though  basically  constant,  attracted  a  too-diverse  constituency.  The  wid¬ 
ening  rift  between  the  observant  and  the  secular;  the  deepening  gulf 
between  the  political  camps  prior  to  the  formation  of  a  national  unity 
government  in  1984;  and  the  growing  assertiveness  of  the  religious  com¬ 
munity  reduced  Gush  Emunim's  ability  to  cross  the  boundaries  separat¬ 
ing  social  sectors  in  Israel. 

Fourth  (and  perhaps  most  important),  despite  the  recurring  clashes 
between  the  mature  Gush  Emunim  and  those  in  power,  the  Gush  per¬ 
formed  its  task  well  and  produced  a  sizable  presence  in  Judea  and  Sa¬ 
maria.  Its  followers  therefore  withdrew  from  the  public  political  arena. 
As  stated  by  one  of  its  leaders,  "It  is  not  thou  who  has  to  complete  the 
work,  but  you  are  not  exempt  from  beginning  it."126  Gush  Emunim  had 
sparked  the  ideas  of  settlement,  building  on  ideas  promulgated  by  the 
LIM.  By  1982  the  spark  had  burst  into  flame,  and  thousands  of  people 
had  settled  in  the  territories.  They  settled  not  because  they  identified 
with  what  the  Gush  preached,  but  because  they  were  lured  by  benefits 
that  had  become  available  only  because  of  the  group's  efforts.  Although 
Gush  Emunim  devotees  remained  the  leading  group  among  West  Bank 
settlers,  the  influx  of  non-Gush  settlers  eventually  diminished  their 
group's  role  and  impact. 
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Recently,  the  hawkish  constraint  that  reached  its  peak  in  1975-76 
seems  to  have  become  less  effective.  Although  Israel's  presence  in  the 
territories  in  the  form  of  sizable  Jewish  settlements  is  an  indisputable 
fact,  organized  group  activity  aimed  at  influencing  the  future  of  the  ter¬ 
ritories  has  dwindled. 


FIVE 


Interest  Groups: 
Dovish  Constraints 


Policymakers  were  constrained  by  both  hawks  and  doves,  but  not  in 
equal  measures.  Doves  were  somewhat  belated  in  their  appearance. 
They  were  less  homogeneous  and  not  as  well  organized.  Effective  dov¬ 
ish  input  did  not  surface  until  1978,  when  the  peace  process  with  Egypt 
was  already  in  full  swing.  It  had  taken  Israelis  over  a  decade  to  organize 
for  actions  to  promote  peace. 


The  Era  of  Peace  and  Security 

Whereas  the  retention-of-territories  option  was  eventually  articu¬ 
lated  by  a  highly  organized  movement,  the  peace-in-exchange-for-land 
option  was  promoted  only  by  loosely  organized,  uninstitutionalized 
groups.  In  the  wake  of  the  Six-Day  War  there  were  only  a  few  individ¬ 
uals  who  were  ready  to  advance  the  cause  of  peace.  Peace  was  no  doubt 
desirable,  but  more  as  a  fantasy  than  a  reality.  The  mood  of  the  time 
was  not  conciliatory  toward  Israel's  neighbors.  Israelis  were  overcome 
by  the  putative  "miracle"  of  their  victory,  and  were  slowly  digesting 
their  encounter  with  ancient  biblical  sites  of  central  significance  to  Ju¬ 
daism.  A  faint  voice  on  the  fringes  of  society  was  raised  against  the 
retention  of  captured  lands,  but  scarcely  anyone  struggled  against  the 
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intoxicating  brew  of  military  triumph  that  was  filling  everyone  with 
national  pride.  Some  attempts  to  resist  this  mood  are  revealed  in  a 
published  record  of  conversations  among  soldiers  who  were  kibbutz 
members.1  These  conversations  were  not  arranged  by  any  organization 
challenging  the  new  circumstances.  They  were,  rather,  the  result  of  an 
introspective  and  troubled  mood  experienced  by  the  people  who  set 
them  up.  The  participants  did  not  question  the  need  to  fight,  but  they 
expressed  anxiety  at  the  results — especially  about  Israeli  domination  of 
large  number  of  Arabs  living  in  the  territories.  The  soldier-kibbutzniks 
were  perplexed  and  concerned,  but  their  doubts  about  attitudes  consid¬ 
ered  sacred  by  most  Israelis  did  not  inspire  action. 

Organization 

The  dovish  input  initially  sprang  from  two  marginal  groups,  Matz- 
pen  and  Siah.  Matzpen,  founded  in  1962  as  a  splinter  of  the  Communist 
Party,  advocated  a  radical  communist  ideology  that  included  outright 
condemnation  of  the  1967  "imperialistic  Israeli  war."  Its  membership 
was  very  modest  and  so  was  its  influence.2  The  other  group,  Siah  (the 
Hebrew  acronym  for  New  Israeli  Left),  was  less  esoteric  than  Matzpen. 
Siah  consisted  mainly  of  defectors  from  Mapam.  It  was  founded  by  Tel 
Aviv  University  students  in  reaction  to  Mapam's  participation  in  the  co¬ 
alition  government  and  its  adherence  to  the  official  proterritories  line. 
Siah's  founders  were  joined  by  defectors  from  Maki,  the  Zionist  Com¬ 
munist  Party  (who  also  rejected  what  they  called  the  party's  hard  line), 
a  few  intellectuals,  and  some  students  from  the  Hebrew  University.3 
Siah  and  Matzpen  were  both  ideological  groups  lacking  a  well- 
structured  organization.  Neither  had  a  paid  staff  or  formal  membership. 
Siah's  only  institution  was  a  forum  that  was  open  to  any  who  wished  to 
take  part  in  lengthy  discussions.  During  1972-73  Siah  staged  a  few 
street  demonstrations.  At  about  this  time,  however,  it  ran  out  of  steam, 
and  its  leaders  rejoined  the  left-wing  political  parties.  Matzpen's  activity 
was  restricted  to  a  small  group  of  adherents  who  met  irregularly. 

Another  enterprise  in  favor  of  territorial  concessions  was  launched 
by  the  Movement  for  Peace  and  Security.  This  movement  announced  its 
birth  in  July  1967  in  a  proclamation  signed  by  young  lecturers  at  the 
Hebrew  University  in  Jerusalem.  The  proclamation  presented  their  as¬ 
sessment  of  the  new  political  situation  following  the  Six-Day  War.  Its 
content  and  mood  were  far  from  extreme.  The  proponents  of  the  dovish 
option  spoke  of  peace  as  a  desirable  goal.  In  the  same  breath,  however, 
they  also  enunciated  "security"  as  a  major  concern,  that  should  not  be 
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overlooked  in  the  clamor  for  peace.  This  dual  concern  for  peace  and 
security  gave  rise  to  the  new  group's  name.  The  peace  promoters  were 
not  very  ambitious  when  they  began  to  act  within  the  confines  of  the 
university.  Basically,  they  wished  to  put  the  peace  option  on  the  political 
agenda.  Both  the  organizational  structure  and  strategies  of  the  Move¬ 
ment  for  Peace  and  Security  were  compatible  with  this  objective.  For 
two  years  the  movement  had  scarcely  any  organization.  There  were  no 
enrolled  members,  no  institutions,  and  not  even  a  stable  leadership. 
The  young  lecturers  were  joined  by  some  of  their  senior  colleagues, 
the  best  known  of  whom  were  professors  Yehoshua  Arieli,  Yaakov  Tal- 
mon,  and  Tzvi  Verblovski.  But  these  senior  members  added  practically 
nothing  to  the  movement's  organizational  makeup  or  its  (meager) 
activities. 

Activists  for  the  movement  were  outstandingly  articulate.  They  ap¬ 
pealed  to  the  public  in  the  daily  press  and  eagerly  accepted  invitations 
to  give  public  lectures.4  The  movement's  major  asset  was  the  eloquence 
of  its  stars,  who  were  predominantly  from  the  more-educated  social 
strata.  The  movement  did  not  stage  street  action  or  mobilize  large 
crowds.  It  limited  itself  to  elitist  types  of  activity  and  disseminated  its 
message  through  the  writings  of  its  better-known  members.  Words 
were  the  only  weapon  wielded  by  the  Peace  and  Security  Movement, 
and,  more  often  than  not,  these  words  reached  people  who  were  al¬ 
ready  inclined  to  support  the  cause  of  peace.  The  strategy  of  persuasion 
was  not  deliberately  planned.  It  emanated  from  the  group  members' 
personal  life-style,  which  was  characteristic  of  academics  whose  interest 
in  practical  politics  derived  primarily  from  intellectual  pursuits. 

Penetration 

Since  the  Movement  for  Peace  and  Security  never  devised  an  orga¬ 
nizational  structure,  it  is  difficult  to  gauge  the  group's  cohesion.  Even 
its  attempt  at  loose  institutionalization  did  not  last  long.  The  move¬ 
ment's  founders  were  not  party  activists.  But  they  maintained  close 
links  with  some  Labor  leaders  and,  thereby,  gained  access  to  decision¬ 
makers.5  Despite  these  open  channels,  the  group's  contacts  with  the 
Labor  Party  were  sporadic  and  intermittent.  It  had  more  frequent  access 
to  Mapam,  which  since  1969  had  provided  funds  and  granted  its  mem¬ 
bers  permission  to  be  active  in  the  movement. 

The  "Mapamization"  of  the  movement  had  four  visible  results. 
First,  it  removed  the  center  of  activity  from  Jerusalem  to  Tel  Aviv.6  Sec¬ 
ond,  it  prompted  members  of  left-wing  parties  (such  as  Maki)  and  other 
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leftist  elements  to  join  the  movement.  Third,  the  movement  began  to 
supplement  its  organizational  activity  by  holding  public  meetings.7 
Fourth  and  most  important,  the  group  crossed  the  line  distinguishing 
groups  from  parties  by  submitting  an  electoral  list  for  the  7th  Knesset 
elections.  Gadi  Yatziv,  the  head  of  the  list,  saw  this  leap  into  political 
waters  as  a  device  to  bring  about  public  awareness.  "Not  for  one  mo¬ 
ment  did  we  assume  that  we  could  pass  the  blocking  percentage,"  he 
explained.  "But  the  atmosphere  was  extremely  congenial.  We  could  ed¬ 
ucate  the  people  and  attract  their  attention.  Between  elections  nobody 
will  listen  to  you;  it  is  only  through  the  electoral  process  that  you  can 
reach  wide  publics."8 

The  Peace  and  Security  list  had  no  problem  meeting  the  conditions 
necessary  for  eligibility  (at  that  time  750  signatures  and  a  financial  de¬ 
posit).  Although  they  satisfied  the  formal  criteria  for  an  electoral  party, 
the  movement's  leaders,  somewhat  paradoxically,  preferred  to  remain 
nonpartisan.  The  peace  list  had  one  objective — to  disseminate  the  idea 
of  peace  among  other  parties  and  the  general  public.  It  reached  neither 
goal.  Other  parties  were  irritated  by  the  competition,  however  slight, 
presented  by  the  new  list,  and  by  the  startlingly  principled  behavior  of 
its  leaders.  The  public  was  no  more  enthusiastic.  It  gave  the  peace  list 
5138  votes,  only  0.4  percent  of  the  electorate.  The  abortive  electoral  ex¬ 
perience  further  attenuated  the  Movement  for  Peace  and  Security.  It 
later  joined  other  peace  movements,  but  was  never  again  active  in  its 
own  right. 

The  demise  of  the  Movement  for  Peace  and  Security  did  not  silence 
the  voice  of  peace;  it  was  nurtured,  inter  alia,  by  the  echo  of  roaring 
guns  along  the  Suez  Canal  throughout  the  war  of  attrition.  In  the  spring 
of  1970  the  peace  campaign  took  several  forms,  the  first  of  which  be¬ 
came  known  as  the  Goldmann  Affair.  Nahum  Goldmann,  president  of 
the  World  Jewish  Congress,  was  approached  by  various  intermediaries. 
They  suggested  that  Gamal  Abdel  Nasser  of  Egypt  would  talk  to  Gold¬ 
mann  if  Goldmann  met  him  with  the  "knowledge"  of  the  Israeli  govern¬ 
ment.  The  government  refused  its  "knowledge,"  and  thereby  earned  the 
doves'  condemnation  for  not  seeking  peace  at  every  available  opportu¬ 
nity.  Dissatisfaction  with  the  government's  policy  led  to  the  first  sit-in 
by  peace  supporters  near  Meir's  home.  More  significant,  from  a  public¬ 
ity  viewpoint,  was  a  letter  addressed  to  the  premier  by  54  high-school 
students  expressing  their  doubts  about  serving  in  the  army.9  Among  the 
signatories  of  the  letter  were  two  sons  of  reputable  political  figures — 
Yitzhak  Sadeh,  the  chief  commander  of  the  Palmach,  and  Victor  Shem- 
Tov,  a  minister  for  Mapam.  The  dovish  outcry  against  the  government 
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faded  when  Nasser  denied  that  he  had  ever  made  the  overture,  and  the 
whole  incident  began  to  look  like  a  false  rumor.  Once  again,  the  dovish 
mood  was  nipped  in  the  bud,  and  the  public  appeared  less  ready  to  be 
mobilized.  (One  indication  of  the  resistance  to  the  peace  option  was  the 
furious  public  response  to  the  Chamber  Theatre's  1970  production  of  a 
passionately  propeace  play.  The  Queen  of  the  Bath ,  by  Hanoch  Levin.  The 
play  was  closed  because  it  aroused  so  much  anger.) 

By  summer  1971  it  had  become  abundantly  clear  that  U.S.  efforts  to 
reach  an  interim  agreement  over  the  Suez  Canal  were  fruitless.  The 
evolving  political  stalemate  provided  another  dovish  input.  On  Decem¬ 
ber  27,  1972  a  group  of  university  professors  cabled  Premier  Meir,  urg¬ 
ing  her  to  reassess  Israel's  attitude  to  negotiations  with  Egypt.  "We  pres¬ 
ently  sense  that  the  government  of  Israel  has  not  so  far  exhausted  all 
available  political  options  for  negotiating  with  Egypt  and  for  averting 
the  perils  of  renewal  of  war."  As  one  of  them  admitted,  "The  signatories 
were  not  organized,  let  alone  a  homogeneous  group;  in  fact  they  hardly 
knew  each  other."  In  view  of  this,  Meir  refused  to  meet  them  and  dis¬ 
regarded  their  input.10  The  exchange  between  the  professors  and  Meir 
exposed  the  formers'  apologetic  attitude.  One  professor  denied  the 
group's  connection  to  any  former  peace  movement,  emphasizing  its  ad 
hoc  character.11  Another  professor  claimed  that  the  cable  "does  not  ex¬ 
press  mistrust  in  the  principles  embodied  in  the  government's  policy 
and  therefore  does  not  violate  the  national  consensus."12  The  doves 
seemed  unable  to  withstand  practically  any  criticism,  and  they  re¬ 
mained  virtually  inaudible  during  the  1973  election  campaigns. 

The  1973  October  war  did  not  produce  a  more  dovish  mood,  not 
even  for  those  considered  to  be  "attentive  publics."13  The  postwar  pro¬ 
test  was  not  about  territorial  choices.  It  focused  on  demands  for  changes 
in  leadership,  not  in  policy  attitudes.  The  protestors  called  for  internal 
changes  in  the  parties  and  the  government  but  did  not  urge  the  lead¬ 
ership  to  alter  its  course  and  rescind  its  policy.14  For  all  practical  pur¬ 
poses,  between  1974  and  1977  the  dovish  scene  was  dominated  by  po¬ 
litical  parties.15  Only  rarely  did  a  peace  group  emerge  from  what 
seemed  to  be  a  long  hibernation.  The  peace  option  was  once  again  pro¬ 
moted  by  the  characteristic  strategy  of  peace  supporters — open  letters 
and  regular  publications  in  English  (New  Outlook),  and  Hebrew  ( Emda 
[Position])  fostering  the  peace  option.  But  no  activity  followed  the  lu¬ 
cidly  written  articles. 

Until  1977  peace  advocates  lacked  organizational  resources  and  pen¬ 
etration.  Their  activities  were  sporadic  and  fragmented  rather  than  co¬ 
ordinated  and  sustained.  The  peace  groups  hardly  ever  extended  be- 
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yond  the  confines  of  Israeli  universities  and  intellectual  circles.16  There 
were  also  the  fringe  groups  mentioned  above,  but  they  were  pariahs  in 
Israeli  society  This  is  not  to  say  that  Israelis,  en  masse,  were  hawkish. 
It  is  evident,  however,  that  dovish  sentiments  were  not  able  to  be  trans¬ 
lated  into  effective  action. 


Expansion 

The  peace  option  did  not  have  a  wide  following  in  the  decade  be¬ 
tween  the  1967  war  and  the  first  concrete  political  arrangements  in  1977. 
Propeace  groups  diverged  so  widely  from  one  another  in  matters  other 
than  peace  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  trace  their  various  ideological 
motivations.  Matzpen  members  clung  to  one  brand  of  Marxism.  Their 
less-rigid  counterparts  in  Siah  became  part  and  parcel  of  the  new  left, 
interpreting  Israeli  policy  as  a  Western  plot  to  conquer  and  dominate 
less-developed  peoples.  There  were  former  Canaanites  (like  journalist 
Amos  Keinan)  and  a  group  called  the  Semites,  who  favored  reconstruct¬ 
ing  an  ancient  pre-Israelite  Semitic  entity  that  would  result  in  bringing 
about  Israel's  acceptance  in  the  region.  These  attitudes  were  the  residue 
of  prestate  ideologies,  or,  according  to  Rael  Isaac,  "a  deviant  strain  in 
Zionism"  fostered  by  Brit  Shalom  and  Ichud.17  These  groups  failed  to 
successfully  advance  either  themselves  or  their  ideas.  The  post-1967 
peace  promoters  who  did  not  belong  to  any  of  the  fringe  groups  already 
mentioned  were  motivated  by  moral  considerations  rather  than  by  po¬ 
litical  arguments  couched  in  national  terms. 

The  Seventh  Day ,  a  book  of  edited  conversations  of  kibbutz  members 
about  the  Six-Day  War,  reveals  the  personal  motivation  of  some  of  the 
people  who  joined  propeace  groups.  It  was  reaction  to  battle  experience 
and  revulsion  against  war  that  led  some  people  to  adopt  the  option  of 
peace.  One  surprising  aspect  of  these  conversations  is  the  denial  by 
Israeli  soldiers  of  any  hatred  for  the  enemy.  On  the  contrary,  the  talks 
are  replete  with  statements  denying  the  soldiers'  animosity  toward  their 
adversaries.  "We  fought  the  enemy  because  it  was  vital  to  do  so — but 
we  can't  hate  them,"  stated  one  soldier-kibbutznik.  Another  admitted 
that  he  "felt  an  awful  repugnance  about  pulling  the  trigger.  There  were 
times  when  it  was  almost  absurd;  times  when  it  was  absolutely  essential 
and  when  I  still  hesitated.  I'm  convinced  that  it  had  nothing  to  do  with 
fear;  it  was  simply  an  unwillingness  to  kill."18  There  was  concern  for  the 
fate  of  individual  Arabs.  "We've  got  to  try  to  do  the  best  for  the  people. 
Wherever  it'll  be  best  for  them,  whether  it'll  be  called  Jordan  or  Israel, 
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that's  where  they  have  to  belong.  The  minute  the  people  living  there 
suffer  from  the  fact  that  they're  in  Israeli-held  territory,  then  I  claim  no 
right  to  hold  those  areas."19  For  those  who  experienced  it,  the  direct 
outcome  of  this  "humanization"  process  was  the  deglorification  of  war. 
Jews  in  exile  had  not  concentrated  on  physical  prowess;  they  had  not 
been  fighters;  they  had  not  been  war  heroes.  By  1967,  however,  military 
heroism  was  already  well  entrenched  as  a  positive  Israeli  value — a 
source  of  vitality  and  national  esteem.  The  view  reflected  in  The  Seventh 
Day  was  a  minority  one: 

The  root  of  all  this  confusion  lies  in  the  glorification  of  war,  accompa¬ 
nied  by  the  indisputable  fact  that  war  can't  be  a  good  thing  and  that 
nothing  can  be  achieved  by  it.  No  one  comes  out  of  a  war  unscarred.  I 
find  it  very  difficult  to  accept  the  idea  that  it  was  through  the  war  that 
we  achieved  great  and  wonderful  things,  things  that  no  one  dreamt  of 
before.  Can  you  educate  in  the  light  of  war?  Can  you  establish  and 
build  and  develop  a  set  of  concepts,  values  and  ideals  in  the  light  of 
war,  or  in  the  shadow  of  a  potential  war?  You  can't  build  yourself 
on  war.20 

The  kibbutzniks'  denunciation  of  war  was  based  not  only  on  prag¬ 
matic  and  moral  grounds  but  on  their  awareness  of  the  ages-long  his¬ 
torical  experience  of  Jews  as  the  victims  of  physical  violence.  "We  know 
the  meaning  of  genocide,  both  those  of  us  who  were  in  the  holocaust 
and  those  who  were  born  later.  Perhaps  this  is  why  the  world  will  never 
understand  us,  will  never  understand  our  courage,  or  comprehend  the 
doubts  and  the  qualms  of  conscience  we  knew  during  and  after  the 
war."21  Out  of  this  perplexity  emerged  an  idea  that  pervaded  the  dov¬ 
ish  camp: 

Once  Jewish  sovereignty  was  gained,  once  it  became  clear  that  this  was 
the  home  of  the  whole  Jewish  people,  that  it  was  their  shelter,  the 
home  of  their  dreams,  their  creative  spirit,  then  we  were  left  with  an¬ 
other  great  dream,  one  no  less  fantastic,  perhaps,  than  the  vision  of 
the  establishment  of  the  state,  that  we  should  be  able  to  take  root  not 
only  on  the  mountains,  in  the  soil,  but  also  in  the  human  scene  among 
the  Arabs.22 

In  a  nutshell,  these  were  the  sentiments  that  guided  the  peace 
camp.  The  situation  not  only  affected  Arabs,  but  Jews  as  well.  The  prac¬ 
tical  consequences  of  occupation  might  have  appalling  moral  results. 
"We  would  have  to  adapt  ourselves  to  a  state  that  was  unwillingly 
turned  into  a  police  state,  to  a  government  whose  need  to  maintain  a 
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special  class  with  the  responsibility  for  repression  would  affect  its  own 
mentality.  We  would  have  lost  our  souls  for  some  additional  territory//23 
For  those  not  willing  to  pay  this  price,  cession  of  territory  for  peace  was 
one  alternative. 

The  peace  camp's  practical  proposals  did  not  deviate  significantly 
from  official  policy — namely,  "peace  within  secure  and  agreed  borders." 
Accordingly,  the  Movement  for  Peace  and  Security  claimed  that  "no  ter¬ 
ritory  should  be  evacuated  without  a  peace  agreement  ensuring  our  se¬ 
curity."  Furthermore,  the  peace  movement  underscored  its  allegiance  to 
the  norms  of  Israeli  society.  "We  are  proud  of  Zahal,  the  army  of  the 
people,  as  the  effective  and  loyal  tool  of  the  Government's  decisions."24 
Despite  postulating  security  as  a  precondition  for  peace,  the  movement 
quarreled  with  the  government  on  three  major  issues.  It  rejected  the 
creation  of  "facts"  in  the  territories;  in  plain  language,  it  opposed  settle¬ 
ment.  Retroactive  endorsement  of  unauthorized  settlements  was  per¬ 
ceived  as  a  "source  of  grave  peril."  The  movement  demanded  that  "the 
government  take  immediate  action  to  put  an  end  to  Jewish  civilian 
settlement  in  the  areas  in  question  aimed  at  creating  new  facts  in  the 
occupied  areas."25 

The  second  bone  of  contention  between  the  peace  camp  and  the 
government  concerned  the  Arabs  living  in  the  territories.  For  the  peace 
movement,  Israel's  acknowledgment  of  the  Palestinians'  right  to  exist  as 
a  nation  and  to  determine  their  own  political  fate  was  paramount.  "This 
is  the  touchstone  that  will  determine  our  progress  towards  accommo¬ 
dation  and  conciliation,  or  alternatively,  to  expansion — to  honoring  the 
rights  of  others,  or  to  ignoring  them.  This  is  the  yardstick  which  will 
determine  our  state's  democratic  feature  and  moral  essence."26  Fearful 
of  the  consequences  of  their  encounter  in  the  territories  for  both  Jews 
and  Arabs,  Arieli  expressed  the  view  of  most  peace  supporters  when 
he  wrote,  "It  is  in  our  most  vital  interest  to  find  as  quickly  as  possible  a 
way  towards  a  settlement  which  would  enable  us  to  return  the  occupied 
territories  to  their  inhabitants,  as  the  rule  over  another  people  against 
its  will  undermines  the  very  moral  basis  on  which  the  state  of  Israel  was 
established."27  The  government  was  exhorted  to  "allow  the  population 
of  the  occupied  territories  to  be  a  partner  in,  and  party  to,  the  general 
effort  to  attain  peace."28 

In  contrast  to  the  government,  which  in  the  first  phase  of  its  terri¬ 
torial  policy  had  spoken  of  a  "great  leap  to  peace,"  the  Movement  for 
Peace  and  Security  espoused  a  gradual  process.  "It  would  seem  reason¬ 
able,"  wrote  Arieli,  "that  the  government  of  Israel  would  seek  alterna¬ 
tive  proposals  which  might  mean  less  than  peace — if  they  bring  de- 
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escalation  of  regional  tensions  and  point  towards  a  way  to  resolve  the 
conflict."29  (Israels  government  only  began  to  adopt  and  implement  this 
approach  after  the  1973  war.)  The  peace  advocates'  insistence  that  the 
Arab-Israeli  conflict  should  be  ended  by  any  available  means  predis¬ 
posed  them  to  heed  outsiders'  opinions.  "Of  course  one  can  argue  that 
what  the  Gentiles  think  makes  no  difference,  but  then  we  have  to  give 
up  our  position  as  a  nation  in  the  family  of  nations  and  return  to  the 
status  of  a  closed,  secluded  sect  that  dare  not  regard  itself  as  a  partner 
to  general  human  affairs."30  When  opponents  of  the  peace  groups 
claimed  that  Arab  leaders  denied  Israel's  own  right  to  exist,  Yaacov  Tal- 
mon  replied,  "Should  we  resemble  them?  What  then  would  be  the  su¬ 
periority  of  our  position?"31  Paradoxically,  the  Movement  for  Peace  and 
Security  and  Gush  Emunim  both  wanted  Israel  to  be  a  light  unto  the 
nations.  But  whereas  Gush  Emunim  wanted  Israel's  light  to  be  glaringly 
self-assertive,  self-reliant,  militarily  strong,  and  uncaring  of  outsiders' 
opinions  and  rights,  the  peace  movement  wanted  the  light  of  Israel's 
moral  integrity  to  shine  forth  and  illuminate  other  nations. 

The  Movement  for  Peace  and  Security's  goals  were  only  vaguely 
translated  into  political  options.  The  Land  of  Israel  Movement's  demand 
was  to  settle  the  territories  and  incorporate  them  into  Israel.  The  peace 
movement  was  not  sure  what  ought  to  be  done  to  ensure  both  peace 
and  security.  It  was  far  from  clear  how  to  enable  the  Arabs  to  determine 
their  future  political  fate  while  satisfying  Israel's  defense  needs;  how  to 
win  the  international  community's  applause  while  protecting  Israel's  ba¬ 
sic  national  interests.  One  of  the  proposals  was  to  establish  a  Palestinian 
state  in  the  occupied  territories.  Shlomo  Avineri  presented  an  explicit 
demand  to  discuss  "with  the  Palestinians  now  under  Israeli  rule  the 
possibility  of  a  Palestinian  Arab  state  in  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza."32 
Others  rejected  this  goal,  preferring  to  limit  discussions  to  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  Palestinian  "entity."  In  1970  Arieli  presented  a  detailed  peace 
plan  that  made  no  mention  of  a  Palestinian  state.33  The  ideological  di¬ 
versity  within  the  peace  camp  precluded  agreement  on  one  clear  objec¬ 
tive.  On  one  point,  however,  there  was  unanimity:  that  Israel  should 
take  the  political  initiative,  the  first  step  of  which  had  to  be  a  declared 
readiness  to  return  territories.  Although  no  one  in  the  peace  camp  dis¬ 
puted  the  necessity  to  forfeit  territory,  many  agreed  "that  Israel  should 
capitalize  on  its  present  favorable  situation  to  obtain  the  best  security 
bargain  possible  in  exchange  for  territory."34 

Peace  policies  did  not  get  far — not  only  because  they  lacked  clear 
simple  goals  that  could  be  implemented  for  all  to  see,  but  because  the 
prevailing  mood  was  unreceptive.  Although  peace  slogans  were  accept- 
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able  to  parts  of  the  population,  1967  was  not  the  right  season  for  sowing 
seeds  of  conciliation  with  Arabs.35  One  reason  for  this  was  the  shocking 
confrontation  with  Jewish  history,  which  all  at  once  overwhelmed  many 
Israelis.  A  participant  in  the  Seventh  Day  talks,  nonreligious  in  education 
and  practice,  expressed  this  feeling. 

We  could  see  the  Western  Wall  through  an  archway.  We  saw  it  before, 
but  this  time  it  was  right  in  front  of  us.  It  was  like  a  new  life,  as  though 
we  had  just  woken  up.  We  dashed  down  the  steps;  we  were  among  the 
first  to  get  there,  but  a  few  had  already  got  there  and  I  could  see  them, 
men  that  were  too  tired  to  stand  up  any  more,  sitting  by  the  Wall, 
clutching  it,  kissing  the  stones  and  crying.  We  all  of  us  cried.  That  was 
what  we  had  been  fighting  for.  It  goes  so  deep  this  emotion  we  felt 
when  we  reached  the  wall.36 

Of  course,  not  all  territories  were  equally  cherished,  and  the  Western 
Wall  had  a  very  special  place  in  people's  memories.  Still,  the  resentment 
felt  at  the  thought  of  yielding  any  territory  was  widespread.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  moral  justification,  which  troubled  many  Israelis,  most 
were  simply  not  ready  to  absorb  the  possibility  of  trading  territory  ror 
peace.  Israelis  were  reveling  in  their  state's  affluence  (manifested  in  full 
employment),  the  arrival  of  many  immigrants,  and  widespread  self- 
satisfaction.  The  call  for  territorial  concessions  in  return  for  the  remote 
possibility  of  peace  was  hardly  popular.  Even  Yaakov  Riftin,  who  was 
at  the  far  left  end  of  the  political  spectrum,  admitted  that  "to  expect 
peace  and  direct  negotiations  from  the  Arabs  is  absurd."  What  the  peace 
movement  argued  was  "that  between  the  certainty  that  the  war  will  go 
on  for  years  and  involve  ever-widening  groups,  the  Soviet  Union  and 
even  China,  and  a  chance  for  peace,  we  say  the  chance  is  worth  taking 
.  .  .  More  than  a  chance,  we  don't  promise."37  The  likelihood  that  a  will¬ 
ingness  to  take  this  chance  would  spread  was  low  indeed.  Israelis  felt 
no  compelling  pressure  to  yield  lands  for  a  goal  whose  attainment  was 
extremely  improbable. 

In  conclusion,  up  to  1977  the  peace  movement's  organization  and 
penetration  were  rather  weak.  The  propeace  camp  failed  to  acquire  the 
external  symbols  of  institutionalization;  it  lacked  paid  staff  and  regis¬ 
tered  membership.  Its  proliferation  prevented  cohesion.  Some  aspects 
of  its  ideologies  were  acceptable  to  some  parts  of  the  Israeli  public,  but 
more  often,  they  were  rejected  altogether.  The  propeace  activists  had 
neither  Knesset  nor  government  representation.38  Their  access  to  deci¬ 
sionmakers  was  considerably  weaker  than  that  of  the  proterritories  ac¬ 
tivists.  There  was  a  considerable  gap  between  the  champions  of  peace 
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within  the  Labor  Party  and  those  outside  of  it.  Israelis  governed  by  the 
Labor  Alignment  were  not  predisposed  to  support  a  policy  advocating 
far-reaching  territorial  concessions.  As  for  ideology,  diversity  was  a  ma¬ 
jor  feature.  Nevertheless,  there  was  a  wide  consensus  that  Israel  should 
embark  upon  a  vigorous  conciliatory  policy  and  be  ready  to  return  lands 
in  exchange  for  peace.  There  was  no  agreement  on  details,  such  as  what 
lands  should  be  given  back,  when,  and  to  whom.  As  noted  by  Isaac, 
"While  morality  and  justice  made  it  clear  that  the  territories  or  the  over¬ 
whelming  majority  of  them,  could  not  be  kept  by  Israel,  morality  and 
justice  provided  no  guidelines  on  the  means  by  which  the  return  should 
be  accomplished;  indeed,  morality  and  justice  could  be  interpreted 
rather  diversely  on  this  question."39  For  all  intents  and  purposes,  the 
Israeli  political  elite  virtually  ignored  the  sparse  peace  input,  which 
never  matured  into  an  impact. 


The  Era  of  Peace  Now 

Sadat's  initiative  revived  the  urge  for  peace  among  Israelis.  No 
longer  could  their  leaders  adhere  to  a  policy  of  ein  breira  ("no  choice"), 
charging  the  Arabs  with  a  total  refusal  to  acknowledge  Israel's  right  to 
exist;  peace  in  exchange  for  territorial  concessions  was  waiting  on  Is¬ 
rael's  doorstep.  In  1977  the  climate  was  conducive  to  a  strong  peace 
lobby,  which  prodded  the  government  to  accelerate  the  process  that  was 
already  evolving.  The  upsurge  in  peace  input  was  prompted  by  a  group 
that  later  became  known  as  Peace  Now.  Unlike  its  predecessor,  the 
Movement  for  Peace  and  Security,  Peace  Now  demonstrated  its  ability 
to  command  resources,  which  enabled  it  to  expand  and  penetrate  de¬ 
cisionmaking  circles.  It  proved  successful  in  making  its  input  effective 
enough  to  leave  a  mark  on  official  territorial  choices. 

Organization 

Peace  Now  was  a  direct  response  to  the  paralysis  that  followed  Sa¬ 
dat's  visit  to  Jerusalem  in  November  1977.  Its  roots,  however,  were 
planted  in  June  1977.  The  unexpected  disruption  of  nearly  30  years  of 
Labor-dominated  government  by  the  Likud's  electoral  victory  prompted 
Alignment  supporters  to  interrupt  their  political  apathy  and  enter  the 
political  arena.  They  were  impelled  by  a  deep  gloom.  As  one  of  them 
put  it,  "For  us  it  was  a  dead  end.  We  could  not  rest  content  and  calmly 
watch  the  downfall  of  every  worthy  thing,  every  value  in  this  coun- 
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try."40  They  demonstrated  on  the  very  day  that  Begin  was  on  his  way  to 
the  president  to  accept  his  nomination  as  prime  minister-designate.  The 
group,  named  A  Movement  for  a  Different  Zionism,  was  not  alone  in 
its  disenchantment  with  the  Likud's  success.  It  joined  forces  with  an¬ 
other  group  whose  members  shared  its  determination  to  act  democrat¬ 
ically  against  the  perils  generated  by  the  Likud  government.  The  chal¬ 
lengers  of  the  new  regime  constituted  a  perfect  "catnet."  Most  members 
were  students  who  had  shared  a  similar  socialization;  in  fact,  many  of 
them  were  graduates  of  the  same  high  school.  They  were  the  same  age 
and  had  a  common  social  status  and  similar  ethnic  origins.  The  group's 
behavior  resembled  that  of  a  social  club,  but  it  had  a  clear-cut  policy:  no 
settlement  in  the  territories.  This  particular  issue  was  chosen  for  tactical 
and  ideological  reasons.  Tactically,  the  territorial  issue's  high  position  on 
the  state's  political  agenda  almost  guaranteed  the  movement's  expan¬ 
sion.  The  ideological  reason  stemmed  from  apprehension  that  the  Likud 
might  implement  its  electoral  pledges  and  establish  many  Elon  Moreh. 
Membership  in  the  Movement  for  a  Different  Zionism  did  not  immedi¬ 
ately  accelerate;  the  activists  saw  themselves  as  catalysts  igniting  other 
people  and  organizations  to  challenge  the  retention-of-territory  option. 

The  first  organizational  peace  effort  was  targeted  toward  mobilizing 
larger  public  support.  To  this  effect,  a  convention  was  held  in  Jerusalem. 
The  participants,  who  included  members  of  parties  extending  from  the 
leftist  Shelli  to  the  centrist  DMC,  did  not  speak  with  one  voice.  All, 
however,  expressed  repugnance  at  continued  Israeli  rule  over  Arabs  liv¬ 
ing  in  the  territories  and  wished  to  revive  authentic  Zionism,  which, 
they  alleged,  had  been  forsaken  since  the  Six-Day  War  by  those  veering 
toward  "the  abyss  of  nationalism."41  The  scenario  resembled  events  that 
had  taken  place  a  decade  earlier;  only  the  actors  had  changed.  The  pol¬ 
icies  of  the  peace  activists,  like  those  of  their  predecessors,  failed  to 
command  wide  support.  None  of  the  parties  seemed  to  be  a  proper 
channel  for  expansion.  The  Alignment  was  licking  its  wounds  at  the 
time  and  was  therefore  not  a  strong  partner  for  a  peace  campaign.  The 
emptiness  of  the  propeace  arena  eliminated  the  option  of  alliance  with 
other  input  actors.  The  Different  Zionism  movement  followed  the  strat¬ 
egy  available  to  groups  lacking  resources;  it  appealed  to  a  third  party — 
in  this  instance,  the  media.42  Actually,  resources  were  not  as  scarce  as  it 
seemed  at  the  time.  Most  members  were  well  educated,  articulate,  and 
members  of  well-established  families.  Many  had  excellent  contacts  with 
the  media  and  used  its  services  to  air  their  major  concern,  the  change 
of  government.  Their  protest  was  essentially  against  the  Likud — not 
only  against  one  of  its  policies. 
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Sadat's  visit  to  Israel  silenced  the  voice  of  A  Different  Zionism.  It 
was  inconceivable  to  criticize,  let  alone  oppose,  the  first  Israeli  govern¬ 
ment  to  enter  peace  negotiations  and  declare  its  readiness  to  relinquish 
territories.  Eventually,  the  stalemate  in  the  Israeli-Egyptian  discussions 
made  many  feel  frustrated.  Even  more  shocking  were  Ariel  Sharon's 
attempts  to  install  new  settlements  in  Sinai.  As  posited  by  Ted  Gurr,  it 
was  the  growing  gap  between  high  expectations  and  modest  reality  that 
invigorated  activity.43  The  initiators  of  Peace  Now  were  the  usual  cham¬ 
pions  of  peace  aims:  students  from  the  Hebrew  University  in  Jerusalem. 
There  was,  however,  some  novelty  in  their  peace  input,  for  the  students 
were  also  high-ranking  reserve  officers  in  the  IDF.  The  fact  that  they 
were  war  heroes  (one  had  received  the  Medal  of  Valor,  the  IDF's  highest 
medal)  was  no  secret.  The  group  made  its  first  public  appearance  on 
March  8,  1978,  in  a  letter  to  the  premier  printed  in  the  daily  press.  The 
348  signatories  of  the  letter  added  their  military  ranks  to  their  names. 
They  did  that,  recalled  one  of  the  initiators,  to  avoid  being  dubbed  "left¬ 
ists"  and  "deserters,"  which  had  been  the  customary  response  to  other 
peace  promoters.44  The  fact  that  the  new  movement  was  not  composed 
of  the  usual  peace-seekers,  but  of  combat  officers,  attracted  wide  atten¬ 
tion.  The  press  emphasized  the  event's  singularity,  and  the  premier's 
reply  included  reference  to  the  military  rank  of  the  authors.  The  lead¬ 
ership  of  Peace  Now  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  the  prestige  attached  to 
heroism  on  the  battlefield,  but  it  lacked  endurance — an  essential  quality 
for  organizational  maturity.  In  contrast  to  the  Gush  Emunim  activists, 
the  Peace  Now  leaders  did  not  give  up  everything  else  to  become  full- 
fledged  political  activists.  Most  of  them  were  extremely  dedicated  to  the 
cause  of  peace,  but  for  only  a  short  time.  In  1983,  five  years  after  its 
inception,  only  a  few  of  the  original  founders  of  Peace  Now  were  still 
active.  The  group's  frequent  changes  in  leadership  were  advantageous, 
because  a  sizable  number  of  people  were  able  to  reach  the  apex  of  the 
organization  and  enjoy  its  status  and  power  benefits.  But  Peace  Now 
lacked  organizational  endurance  and  offered  no  figurehead  for  its  mem¬ 
bers  to  identify  with.  Membership  was  also  fluid.  No  formal  links  at¬ 
tached  the  champions  of  peace  to  their  movement.  In  fact,  the  only  cri¬ 
terion  for  membership  was  participation  in  the  group's  demonstrations 
and  rallies. 

Peace  fever  was  not  confined  to  Jerusalem.  Ad  hoc  peace  groups 
also  sprang  up  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  The  people  who  joined 
these  groups  were  characterized  by  their  feelings  of  efficacy  to  influence 
the  flow  of  events;  by  deep  frustration  at  the  thought  of  seeing  the  hope 
for  peace  pass  by;  by  a  common  socioeconomic  background  as  second- 
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generation,  affluent  Israelis;  and  by  their  access  to  the  media.45  In  Tel 
Aviv,  for  instance,  "Citizens  for  Peace"  organized  to  prod  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  keep  the  peace  process  moving.  Like  their  predecessors,  the 
peace  activists  were  "sporadic  interventionists"  in  politics  who  entered 
the  political  arena  for  one  particular  purpose.46  They  were  not  sure  of 
the  exact  dimensions  of  their  goal  or  the  best  strategy  to  promote  it. 
They  were  absolutely  certain,  however,  that  the  moment  demanded  ac¬ 
tion.  The  peace  groups  formed  in  1978  were  not  based  on  a  well- 
defined,  meticulously  planned,  clearly  articulated  goal.  Rather,  they 
were  formed  out  of  frustration,  serving  as  outlets  for  the  disappoint¬ 
ment  that  followed  their  members'  rising  expectations  of  peace. 

Even  in  the  group's  early  stages,  the  uncertainty  about  what  ought 
to  be  done,  in  contrast  to  the  assuredness  that  something  must  be  done, 
proved  detrimental  to  its  cohesion.  The  harmony  of  the  peace  input  was 
marred  by  fierce  controversies  between  the  group's  Jerusalem  and  Tel 
Aviv  branches.  The  initiators  of  the  Officers'  Letter  in  Jerusalem  were 
determined  to  keep  out  of  professional  politics  and  to  stay  within  soci¬ 
ety's  mainstream.  The  Tel  Aviv  activists  were  more  militant,  demanding 
blatantly  unconventional  actions  and  closer  links  with  left-wing  parties. 
One  of  the  manifestations  of  the  controversy  between  the  two  branches 
was  the  dissent  over  the  title  Peace  Now.47  Disagreement  extended  be¬ 
yond  titles  to  the  nature  of  the  movement's  activity.  According  to  their 
own  testimonies,  the  Tel  Aviv  activists  refused  to  be  fettered  by  the  na¬ 
tional  consensus.  What  they  had  in  mind  was  a  professionally  orga¬ 
nized  protest  movement  that  would  be  continually  active.  It  was  not 
ideological  differences  that  separated  the  Jerusalem  activists  from  their 
counterparts  in  Tel  Aviv  but  rather  tactical  disagreements  and  petty 
squabbles  over  scarce  resources.48  Since  no  organizational  structure  ex¬ 
isted,  no  formal  split  could  take  place.  It  was  not  until  the  Lebanon  war 
in  June  1982  that  the  branches  resumed  their  association. 

Cohesion  was  further  weakened  when  two  Peace  Now  founders 
were  persuaded  to  secede  from  the  group  a  few  months  before  the  1981 
Knesset  elections.  The  pretext  for  their  withdrawal  was  their  meeting 
with  PLO  spokesman  Isam  Sartawi  in  Europe  without  Peace  Now's 
prior  permission.  The  two  leaders  were  on  an  official  Peace  Now  mis¬ 
sion  to  attract  European  friends  and  collect  funds.  Their  meeting  with 
Sartawi  was  not  an  aberration  because  he  had  already  met  with  a  num¬ 
ber  of  Israelis.  According  to  those  involved,  the  matter  had  been  aired 
at  Peace  Now  meetings  and  a  clear  majority  had  favored  contact  with 
Sartawi.  Other  leaders  denied  this  version,  claiming  that  only  a  fraction 
of  the  movement  had  supported  the  meeting  with  the  PLO  envoy.49 
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The  real  issue  was  not  this  isolated  meeting,  but  where  to  go  next. 
The  peace  movement,  which  had  grown  out  of  frustration  and  impa¬ 
tience,  remained  largely  moribund.  Once  a  peace  treaty  with  Egypt  had 
been  signed  and  activated,  the  original  reason  for  setting  up  Peace  Now 
was  no  longer  relevant.  Nevertheless,  the  Israeli  government  took  no 
new  steps  toward  expanding  the  peace  and  clung  steadfastly  to  the  re¬ 
maining  territories.  To  survive.  Peace  Now  had  to  either  modify  its  goals 
or  initiate  a  process  of  organizational  self-transformation.50  Peace  Now 
did  not  modify  its  basic  goals — peace  over  territory.  It  did,  however, 
shift  its  attention  from  the  land  itself  to  the  people  living  there.  It  was 
only  natural  for  the  group  to  activate  its  ideology  by  trying  to  make 
connections  with  Arabs  living  in  the  territories.  The  problem  was  that 
such  actions  triggered  controversy.  By  focusing  its  attention  on  the  Pal¬ 
estinian  issue.  Peace  Now  weakened  its  claim  to  be  a  group  seeking 
legitimate  ends  within  the  framework  of  a  national  consensus.  Equivo¬ 
cation  on  the  matter  persisted,  undermining  the  cohesion  of  the  group's 
leadership  and  confusing  its  supporters. 

A  reappraisal  of  Peace  Now's  strategies  was  also  called  for  after  the 
conclusion  of  peace  with  Egypt.  The  group  had  been  founded  primarily 
as  a  means  of  showing  the  government  that  there  was  a  groundswell 
for  peace  in  Israel.  As  Peace  Now  matured,  its  leaders  sought  to  influ¬ 
ence  government  decisions  more  vigorously  than  in  the  early  days.31 
Two  channels  were  available  to  them:  (1)  to  link  up  with  one  or  more 
political  parties  and  (2)  to  adopt  radical  strategies  with  a  high  nuisance 
value.  But  Peace  Now  leaders  were  reluctant  to  choose  either  path.  They 
shied  away  from  outrageous  actions,  and  they  were  not  willing  to  tie 
the  movement  to  a  political  party.  New  goals  were  considered  too  con¬ 
troversial,  and  available  channels  of  influence  were  rejected.  It  was 
therefore  scarcely  surprising  that  the  movement  began  to  wither.32 

Despite  the  controversy  over  ends  and  means.  Peace  Now  adopted 
a  readily  discernible  strategy  featuring  street  demonstrations  and  mass 
rallies.  The  first  demonstration  took  place  in  Jerusalem  on  March  30, 
1978,  when  a  few  dozen  people  drew  Begin's  attention  to  their  concern 
for  peace.  Two  days  later,  on  April  1,  1978,  some  40,000  people  dem¬ 
onstrated  in  Tel  Aviv  to  urge  the  government  to  accelerate  the  process 
of  peace.  This  strategy  culminated  in  a  mass  demonstration  of  some 
100,000  people,  staged  a  day  before  Begin  set  out  for  Camp  David.  Dem¬ 
onstrations  were  not  only  staged  in  city  squares.  On  April  16,  1978 
Peace  Now  members  stood  along  the  highway  from  Tel  Aviv  to  Jerusa¬ 
lem  carrying  banners  calling  for  peace.53  On  June  27,  1978  Peace  Now 
supporters  marched  around  the  government's  office  calling  for  a  terri- 
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torial  compromise.  The  demonstrations  and  rallies  were  orderly.  Peace 
Now  acted  within  democratic  rules.  Its  members  chose  to  assert  their 
rights  of  expression  as  citizens  of  a  democratic  state.  Although  the 
group  used  imaginative  strategies  and  innovative  activities,  it  neverthe¬ 
less  acted  within  the  limits  of  conventional  political  participation.  Even 
the  huge  demonstration  calling  on  Begin  to  compromise  at  Camp  David 
was  described  by  the  press  as  "one  of  the  most  original  and  good- 
natured  demonstrations  in  years."54  Peace  Now  urged  the  government 
to  conclude  peace  through  persuasion  rather  than  coercion. 

After  the  Israeli  government  agreed  to  trade  lands  for  peace  in  the 
Camp  David  Accords,  a  change  in  the  movement's  methods  of  operation 
was  needed.  Further  demonstrations  were  seen  as  superfluous.  "We 
thought  the  government  should  be  allowed  to  negotiate  the  details  of 
the  accords  without  undue  pressures,"  recalled  one  of  the  activists.55 
The  arena  of  struggle  was  shifted  from  the  highways  and  the  squares  of 
large  urban  centers  to  the  West  Bank,  where  Gush  Emunim  people  were 
rapidly  founding  settlements.  Peace  Now  resumed  its  demonstrations, 
but  with  less  vigor.  Some  demonstrations,  however,  were  still  staged  in 
the  major  cities.  One,  staged  in  Tel  Aviv  on  June  16,  1979,  was  attended 
by  some  40,000  people  in  protest  against  the  Elon  Moreh  affair.  Another 
attended  by  80,000  people  on  October  20,  1979,  demanded  an  end  to 
settlement  activity,  but  the  center  ring  was  beyond  the  Green  Line  (Is¬ 
rael's  pre-June  1967  borders).  Imagination  was  still  fertile,  but  fewer 
people  turned  up.  Peace  Now  could  attract  crowds  to  demonstrate  in 
Tel  Aviv  and  Jerusalem,  but  the  group  found  it  much  more  difficult  to 
get  people  to  turn  up  on  the  outskirts  of  Israel,  far  from  the  major  pop¬ 
ulation  centers.  The  movement's  ability  to  rally  people  for  mass  dem¬ 
onstrations  declined  significantly  after  peace  with  Egypt  was  concluded 
on  March  26,  1979. 56 

The  reasons  for  the  decline  can  be  found  in  the  movement's  re¬ 
sources  and  objectives.  The  resources  available  to  Peace  Now  did  not 
allow  the  continuation  of  its  earlier  strategy.  The  problem  was  not  lack 
of  money,  which  continued  to  be  available  for  "essential  projects,"  but 
lack  of  human  resources  to  carry  out  the  group's  strategies.57  Peace  Now 
could  not  rely  on  throngs  of  people  to  join  in  their  activities  with  the 
same  enthusiasm  as  that  shown  by  the  religious  students  who  joined  in 
Gush  Emunim  activities  on  the  West  Bank.  The  supporters  of  Peace 
Now  were  individuals  living  and  working  in  the  big  urban  centers.  Only 
a  few  were  willing  to  join  an  activity  staged  in  a  remote  place.  The  sec¬ 
ond  reason  was  grounded  in  the  group's  objectives.  Peace  Now  had 
initially  urged  the  government  to  accelerate  peace  moves  and  reach  a 
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peace  agreement  with  Egypt.  Once  the  government  was  engaged  in  the 
process  of  peacemaking,  it  was  hoped  that  demonstrations  of  public 
support  for  peace  would  sustain  the  government  and  induce  it  to  im¬ 
plement  the  authoritative  choice.  When  Peace  Now  shifted  its  focus  to 
the  West  Bank  settlements,  its  original  goals  changed.  It  was  no  longer 
attempting  to  accelerate  a  process  but  to  alter  it.  In  order  to  change  an 
authoritative  choice,  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  present  a  clear 
alternative,  which  could  subsequently  be  followed  by  new  strategies. 
No  such  process  occurred. 

Peace  Now  opposed  the  settlements  in  the  West  Bank  and  sought  a 
just  solution  for  the  Palestinians,  but  it  offered  no  clear-cut  political  rem¬ 
edy  for  the  Palestinian  situation.  It  only  insisted  that  the  situation  called 
for  change.  There  was  another  obstacle  to  its  peace  campaign.  Peace 
Now  had  a  partner  in  Anwar  Sadat,  but  no  Palestinian  leader  was  will¬ 
ing  to  develop  close  relations  with  the  Zionist  peace  group.  Differences 
in  outlook  and  difficulties  in  communication  inhibited  fruitful  discus¬ 
sion  between  Peace  Now  activists  and  Palestinians.  The  two  groups  also 
had  different  aims.  As  one  Peace  Now  activist  recalled,  "Peace  Now 
wanted  to  communicate  with  the  Palestinians  but  the  Palestinians  were 
after  the  results  of  such  a  dialogue.  They  sought  goods  that  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  Peace  Now  simply  could  not  deliver."58  Peace  Now  adhered  to 
its  imaginative  strategies,  but  its  partners  were  unimpressed  by  dem¬ 
onstrations  that  neither  alleviated  their  immediate  grievances  nor  ad¬ 
vanced  their  national  cause.59  Because  of  its  failure  to  engage  in  pro¬ 
ductive  dialogue  with  the  Palestinians  (whose  plight  was  at  the  center 
of  the  group's  concern)  and  its  unwillingness  to  radicalize  and  dissociate 
itself  from  the  Israeli  consensus,  Peace  Now  gradually  waned  and  its 
resources  dwindled. 

Peace  Now's  difficulties  were  not  limited  to  ideology,  leadership, 
and  strategy.  Institutionally,  Peace  Now  had  a  loosely  structured  deci¬ 
sionmaking  apparatus,  composed  of  representatives  from  Jerusalem,  Tel 
Aviv,  Haifa,  and  the  kibbutzim.  The  national  body  included  some  25 
representatives.  Approximately  250  people  participated  in  local  meet¬ 
ings  of  Peace  Now.  This  was,  however,  a  paper  structure.  In  reality, 
an  informal  group  of  activists — termed  the  Forum — formulated  the 
group's  strategies.  Besides  the  Forum,  there  were  a  few  standing  com¬ 
mittees:  information,  youth  and  urban  neighborhoods,  external  rela¬ 
tions,  projects,  finance,  and  the  West  Bank.  These  committees  all  func¬ 
tioned  voluntarily  and  intermittently.  Peace  Now  never  acquired  a 
permanent  headquarters  or  a  paid  staff. 
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Penetration 

Another  impediment  to  Peace  Now's  impact  was  its  limited  scope 
for  penetration.  Peace  Now  had  no  representation  in  decisionmaking 
bodies.  The  Likud  government  was  more  single-minded  than  the  Align¬ 
ment  on  the  territorial  issue,  and,  despite  the  putative  support  of  Min¬ 
ister  of  Defense  Ezer  Weizman,  no  one  represented  the  movement  in 
the  cabinet.  In  the  Knesset  the  picture  was  somewhat  brighter,  because 
20  to  30  MKs  publicly  supported  Peace  Now.60  The  group's  relationship 
with  some  of  these  MKs'  parties  was,  however,  ambiguous.  For  in¬ 
stance,  the  left-wing  parties  Hadash  (the  Democratic  Front  for  Equal¬ 
ity — the  Communist  Party)  and  Shelli  favored  territorial  concessions 
and  were  ideologically  identified  with  Peace  Now.  But  their  support  was 
not  altogether  welcome  to  Peace  Now,  because  both  parties  (and  espe¬ 
cially  Hadash)  were  anathema  to  most  Israelis.  Peace  Now  leaders  took 
pains  to  break  away  from  the  "leftist"  stereotype  that  characterized  the 
peace  movement  in  the  1960s  and  early  1970s  and  to  rid  themselves  of 
the  stigma  attached  to  this  stereotype.  Any  formal  linkage  with  the 
fringe  left-wing  parties  in  the  Knesset  would  have  prevented  this. 
Furthermore,  although  it  urged  peace  with  the  Arabs,  Peace  Now  failed 
to  attract  Israeli  Arabs  to  its  ranks.61  Any  direct  association  with  Arab 
representatives  in  Hadash  or  their  constituents  was  therefore  ruled  out. 
Peace  Now  was  determined  to  remain  inside  the  Jewish  consensus.  Any 
shift  to  the  left  would  have  threatened  its  legitimacy  and  acceptance. 
Whether  Peace  Now  did,  in  fact,  escape  a  leftist  association  in  the  eyes 
of  the  public  is  an  interesting  question.  The  term  "Ashafistim"  (PLO 
members)  was  often  used  by  the  movement's  opponents  as  a  term  of 
abuse.  Peace  Now  did  not  want  to  add  fuel  to  this  fire  by  siding  with 
pro-Palestinian  state  parties. 

Ratz  (the  Movement  for  Civil  Rights)  and  Shinui  (Change,  a  splinter 
from  the  DMC)  were  further  to  the  right  in  foreign  policy  terms.  Both 
these  parties,  especially  Ratz,  courted  Peace  Now.  They  each  wanted  to 
cooperate  with  the  peace  group  or  even  to  incorporate  it  into  the  party 
itself.  Neither  party's  Knesset  strength  was  very  attractive,  but  Peace 
Now  did  not  shy  away  from  Ratz  or  Shinui;  it  simply  declined  to  forge 
strong,  enduring  links  with  either.62  Two  ex-Peace  Now  leaders,  Dedi 
Zuker  and  Yael  Tamir,  appeared  on  the  Ratz  list  in  the  1981  elections. 
By  then,  however,  they  were  no  longer  members  of  Peace  Now. 

Within  the  big  parliamentary  blocs,  Peace  Now  was  said  to  have 
slight  support  from  a  few  dovish  leaders  in  the  Liberal  Party,  one  of  the 
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Likud's  coalition  partners.  But  this  in  no  way  amounted  to  "represen¬ 
tation."  The  situation  was  different  with  respect  to  the  Labor  Align¬ 
ment's  Mapam,  which,  both  politically  and  sociologically,  was  a  natural 
ally  for  Peace  Now  Mapam's  policies  were  highly  congruent  with  Peace 
Now's;  Hakibbutz  Haartzi  is  reported  to  have  provided  generous  finan¬ 
cial  support  to  Peace  Now  as  well  as  other  essential  resources.63  Many 
kibbutz  members  were  active  in  the  movement.  Among  the  leadership 
nucleus  of  Peace  Now,  which  included  about  ten  people,  two  were 
members  of  Hakibbutz  Haartzi  and  of  Mapam's  center. 

It  is  doubtful,  however,  if  the  above  type  of  relationship  can  be  re¬ 
garded  as  representation.  Peace  Now's  attitude  toward  Mapam  was 
highly  equivocal.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  only  a  minority  of  the 
peace  group's  leaders  and  members  identified  with  Mapam.  Its  close 
relationship  with  the  party  also  seems  to  have  endangered  Peace  Now's 
independence.  Mapam's  centralized  features  threatened  to  swallow  the 
group  and  dictate  its  activities.  Mapam,  for  its  part,  was  eager  to  join 
forces  with  Peace  Now.  Its  younger  members  yearned  for  innovation 
and  were  disenchanted  with  conventional  party  politics.  Peace  Now's 
vigor  and  novelty  were  highly  attractive,  especially  to  younger  kibbutz 
members.  A  strong  linkage  with  the  peace  movement  would  have  ben¬ 
efited  Mapam  by  engaging  its  youngsters  and  diverting  them  from  the 
allegedly  negative  influence  of  the  leftist  parties.  Peace  Now  leaders, 
however,  preferred  to  keep  their  close  relationship  with  Mapam  out  of 
the  limelight,  and  they  forged  no  formal  links  with  the  party. 

Last,  but  by  no  means  least,  was  the  Labor  Party.  Here  Peace  Now 
had  a  real  problem.  Labor  favored  territorial  concessions  and  had  ardent 
supporters  of  peace  among  its  MKs,  best  known  of  whom  was  Sarid. 
Many  Peace  Now  activists  had  grown  up  in  Laborite  homes  and  were 
emotionally  and  intellectually,  though  not  necessarily  organizationally, 
affiliated  with  the  party.  The  Labor  Party  was  a  viable  political  force, 
and,  as  such,  it  could  exert  strong  pressure  on  the  government  even  as 
an  opposition  party.  As  an  inexperienced  political  group.  Peace  Now 
might  have  been  expected  to  keep  close  connections  with  the  party  and 
to  seek  representation  in  its  institutions.  This  was  hardly  the  case.  One 
explanation  is  that  the  Labor  Party  was  floundering  in  its  own  troubles 
when  Peace  Now  was  formed.  After  30  years  in  government  the  party 
was  in  opposition.  Its  leaders  had  to  congratulate  Sadat  not  as  heads  of 
a  peace-seeking  government,  but  as  leaders  of  a  defeated  elite  that  had 
failed  to  hold  on  to  its  domestic  support  or  to  bring  about  conciliation 
with  Israel's  hostile  neighbors.  Israelis  were  overwhelmed  by  the  peace 
events  and  gave  the  Likud  credit  for  achieving  them. 
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Peace  Now  did  not  wish  to  cooperate  with  such  a  Labor  Party.  On 
the  contrary,  the  founders  of  the  peace  movement  regarded  themselves 
as  a  substitute  for  the  declining  party,  which  had  been  a  leading  force 
in  the  peace  arena.  The  group  deliberately  dissociated  itself  from  Labor, 
unwilling  to  be  contaminated  by  the  unsavory  aspects  of  party  political 
life.  The  initiators  of  Peace  Now  claimed  that  their  entry  into  the  polit¬ 
ical  arena  was  for  one  purpose  only — to  accelerate  the  process  of  peace. 
Had  they  associated  their  movement  with  a  party  so  recently  sent  into 
opposition,  it  would  have  stained  the  group's  image.  The  emergence  of 
Peace  Now  was  designed  to  revive  an  "Israel  the  Beautiful"  mood  and 
to  retrieve  the  glory  of  the  pioneering  era.  The  movement  could  not 
achieve  this  goal  by  identifying  with  a  party  whose  election  defeat  had 
been  partially  attributed  to  its  allegedly  corrupt  practices.  Consequently, 
relations  between  the  movement  and  the  party  resembled  a  game  of 
hide-and-seek.  Peace  Now  sought  the  Labor  Party's  approval,  and  the 
Labor  Party  courted  Peace  Now.  Yet  no  official  links  were  ever  estab¬ 
lished  between  the  group  and  the  party,  and  no  Peace  Now  represent¬ 
ative  was  ever  on  Labor's  Knesset  list. 

The  elections  to  the  10th  Knesset  in  1981  prompted  Peace  Now  to 
seek  avenues  to  the  parties.  In  doing  so  they  hoped  "to  transform  the 
spirit  of  Peace  Now  into  an  impact  on  the  political  system,  on  the  par¬ 
ties'  platforms  and  positions;  to  influence  the  composition  of  the  lists  of 
candidates,  and  to  support  candidates  whose  views  approximate  to 
those  of  the  Movement."64  Peace  Now  was  ready  to  take  part  in  the  1981 
electoral  campaign.  Although  it  did  not  seek  representation  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word,  it  was  committed  "to  support  people  who  identify 
with  the  basic  principles  of  the  movement,  to  spur  their  position  in  their 
respective  parties."65  Peace  Now  preserved  its  nonpartisan  character. 
"The  Movement  will  not  identify  with  any  party,  nor  will  it  recommend 
its  members  to  join  either  of  the  parties."  The  group  set  out  to  lobby  a 
wide  range  of  political  actors,  such  as  platform  committees,  nominating 
committees,  and  party  leaders,  factions,  and  branches.  Of  these  goals, 
only  one  was  actually  pursued — deliberations  with  party  committees 
about  their  platforms.  Three  factors  made  the  meeting  with  the  Align¬ 
ment  committee  the  most  crucial  one:  (1)  the  Labor  Party's  political 
power,  which  might  lead  to  its  return  to  government;  (2)  the  ambiguity 
of  the  party's  platforms,  which  reflected  the  opinions  of  its  several  fac¬ 
tions;  and  (3)  the  basic  similarity  of  its  outlook  to  that  of  Peace  Now. 

The  results  of  the  group's  meetings  with  the  Labor  Party  were  du¬ 
bious.  In  May  1978  Peres  stated  that  "the  principles  of  Peace  Now  are 
identical  with  those  of  the  Alignment."66  This  statement  was  disputed 
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by  Meir,  the  erstwhile,  but  still  powerful,  party  leader,  who  fiercely  at¬ 
tacked  Peace  Now  for  its  attitudes.  'To  attach  a  date  to  peace  is  confus¬ 
ing  .  .  .  What's  Now?"67  In  1981,  however.  Labor  accepted  Peace  Now's 
position  in  principle.  It  rejected  the  domination  of  one  people  by  an¬ 
other  and  even  agreed  to  adopt  the  slogan  "Conquest  Corrupts."  The 
peace  movement,  however,  was  not  able  to  change  Labor's  policy  on  the 
Golan  Heights.68  This  issue  became  a  sore  point  between  the  party  and 
the  group  and  obstructed  any  further  cooperation.  Their  association  did 
not  resume  until  after  June  1982,  during  the  Lebanon  war.69 

Since  Peace  Now  had  public  support  amounting  to  at  least  several 
thousand  people,  why  didn't  it  present  its  own  list  to  the  Knesset  elec¬ 
tions  in  1981?  There  are  five  detectable  reasons.  First,  Peace  Now  mem¬ 
bers  had  little  in  common  except  the  desire  to  promote  peace,  which 
could  not  be  translated  into  an  explicit  political  program.  Peace  Now 
attracted  atheist  and  religious  people,  urban  entrepreneurs,  and  kibbutz 
farmers.  The  likelihood  of  these  diverse  groups  agreeing  on  any  other 
issue  was  remote.  Second,  members  of  Peace  Now  were  affiliated  with 
six  existing  parties:  Shelli,  Ratz,  Shinui,  the  NRP,  the  Liberal  Party,  Ma- 
pam,  and  the  Labor  Party.  If  Peace  Now  had  itself  become  a  political 
party,  all  these  parties  would  have  resented  it.  Hostility  between  the 
veteran  parties  and  the  new  one  would  have  inevitably  resulted.  True 
association  between  the  group  and  the  parties  was  not  very  close,  but 
a  Peace  Now  electoral  list  would  have  demolished  even  those  tenuous 
relations.  Third,  Peace  Now  was  recognized  as  a  movement  capable  of 
attracting  mass  public  support.  Its  metamorphosis  into  a  political  party 
running  for  the  Knesset  would  have  shattered  its  image.  Most  Israelis 
are  loyal  to  their  parties.  The  number  who  would  have  shifted  their 
allegiance  to  the  new  party  would  undoubtedly  have  been  substantially 
smaller  than  Peace  Now's  constituency  as  a  movement.  An  electoral  list 
would  have  consumed  the  group's  already  limited  organizational  re¬ 
sources.  Fourth,  most  Peace  Now  activists  were  antiinstitutional  in  na¬ 
ture.  The  movement's  followers  were  "sporadic  interventionists"  in  pol¬ 
itics,  unwilling  and  unable  to  carry  the  burden  of  daily  bureaucratic 
chores.  The  adherents  of  Peace  Now  were  preoccupied  with  their 
nonpolitical  professional  activities  and  were  not  ready  to  indulge  in 
branch-type  partisan  routine  work.  Peace  Now  activists  felt  effective  as 
nonpartisan  advocates  and  feared  that  their  transformation  into  political 
professionals  might  spoil  that.  Also,  as  already  mentioned,  they  saw 
parties  as  inefficient,  somewhat  degenerate,  institutions.  Extraparlia- 
mentarianism  was  perceived  to  be  an  asset. 

Peace  Now's  access,  the  second  criterion  of  penetration,  was  not  as 
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open  as  that  of  its  counterpart.  Gush  Emunim.  Interviews  with  activists 
revealed  that  Peace  Now's  contact  with  decisionmakers  was  infrequent 
and  limited  in  scope.  Meetings  were  held  primarily  with  party  person¬ 
alities  rather  than  with  ministers  or  MKs.  There  were,  however,  some 
noted  exceptions.70  Despite  the  paucity  of  interaction.  Peace  Now 
achieved  some  remarkable  successes  for  so  young  a  movement.  Move¬ 
ment  representatives  met  with  Prime  Minister  Begin  on  April  21,  1978 
and  with  Deputy  Premier  and  Minister  of  Finance  Simcha  Erlich  on  May 
8,  1978.  These  meetings  were  mainly  intended  to  attract  media  atten¬ 
tion.  The  gap  between  these  politicians  and  Peace  Now  was  too  wide 
to  be  bridged  by  a  pleasant  conversation.  Begin  rejected  demands  by 
Peace  Now  members  that  his  government  express  its  readiness  for  a 
territorial  compromise  on  the  West  Bank.  It  was  not  surprising  that  the 
next  day's  headlines  read,  "The  initiators  of  the  Officers'  Letter  are  dis¬ 
appointed  by  their  meeting  with  the  PM."71  A  few  unpublished  meet¬ 
ings  were  held  with  Ezer  Weizman,  whose  opinions  were  closer  to 
Peace  Now's  than  those  of  most  of  his  government  colleagues.72  The 
topics  of  these  meetings,  however,  were  more  technical  than  political. 
Peace  Now  had  only  moderate  access  to  those  people  whose  decisions 
could  determine  the  course  of  peace. 

Peace  Now's  legitimacy  could  not  be  taken  for  granted.  The  move¬ 
ment  became  the  chief  spokesman  for  peace  in  preference  to  territory, 
and  it  was  recognized  as  such  by  decisionmakers.  No  government, 
however,  thought  it  necessary  to  consult  with  Peace  Now's  leaders. 
Furthermore,  from  a  normative  perspective.  Peace  Now  was  legitimized 
neither  by  public  authorities  nor  by  the  general  public.  A  Likud  MK, 
Roni  Milo,  charged  Peace  Now  with  maintaining  contacts  with  the 
CIA.73  Dr.  Meir  Rosen,  Israel's  ambassador  to  France,  publicly  accused 
Peace  Now  of  damaging  Israel's  cause.74  Interviewed  activists  claimed 
they  were  subjected  to  harrassment  and  threats.  Peace  Now  supporters 
were  acknowledged  as  genuine  representatives  of  the  peace  constitu¬ 
ency,  but,  in  spite  of  its  effort  to  keep  within  the  Israeli  mainstream,  the 
movement  did  not  acquire  widespread  public  legitimacy. 

Expansion 

Peace  Now  encountered  some  problems  with  the  acceptance  of  its 
ideology.  As  noted  above,  after  the  peace  treaty  with  Egypt  Peace  Now 
shifted  its  attention  to  the  Palestinian  Arabs  living  in  the  territories.  The 
leaders  had  two  orientations  that,  to  many,  seemed  mutually  exclusive. 
One  revolved  around  the  rights  and  needs  of  Arabs  as  individuals,  the 
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other  around  Israel's  national  imperatives.  Peace  Now's  few  publica¬ 
tions  (the  movement  had  no  regular  periodical)  and  the  more  volumi¬ 
nous  writings  of  its  adherents  explain  these  orientations  at  some  length. 
Like  its  predecessor,  the  Movement  for  Peace  and  Security  (and  in  stark 
contrast  to  Gush  Emunim),  Peace  Now  emphasized  the  worth  and  right 
of  the  individual.  The  sanctity  of  human  life  and  an  individual  person's 
inherent  right  to  justice  and  self-determination  had  been  promoted  in 
The  Seventh  Day.  After  more  than  a  decade  of  Israeli  rule  over  a  million 
Arabs,  the  peace  movement  did  not  stop  at  moral  condemnation  but 
reached  a  more  compelling  conclusion.  Israelis  should  turn  away  from 
ethnocentrism  toward  an  anthropocentrism  in  which  the  individual,  not 
the  nation,  stood  at  the  center  of  the  stage. 

This  attitude,  which  implied  that  the  territorial  issue  would  no 
longer  be  discussed  in  terms  of  national  or  state  interests,  was  not  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  all  Peace  Now  members.  Those  who  emphasized  the  wrongs 
inflicted  on  the  Palestinians  sooner  or  later  quit  the  movement  and 
joined  more  radical  organizations,  such  as  the  Council  for  Peace — 
Israel-Palestine.  Only  24  percent  of  the  activists  interviewed  in  the 
course  of  this  study  perceived  the  harm  done  to  the  Palestinians  either 
as  a  major  reason  for  their  joining  Peace  Now  or  as  a  central  issue  for 
the  group. 

Most  people  in  Peace  Now  had  a  different  emphasis.  They  deplored 
the  change  in  Israelis  when  they  became  a  conquering  people,  rather 
than  regretting  the  fate  of  the  conquered  people  themselves.  Attention 
was  shifted  from  the  victims  of  Israel's  domination  to  the  dominating 
nation  itself,  whose  democratic  character,  it  was  argued,  was  being  en¬ 
dangered  by  the  protracted  occupation.  The  proponents  of  the  Move¬ 
ment  for  Peace  and  Security  had  already  broached  this  subject,  so  Peace 
Now  was  not  making  an  innovative  statement.  The  group,  rather,  ex¬ 
pressed  the  mounting  anxieties  sparked  by  the  increasing  number  of 
settlements.  Daily  encounters  between  settlers  and  Arabs,  harassment 
of  Arabs  by  Israelis,  and  the  transfer  of  lands  by  requisition  or  purchase 
from  Arabs  to  Jews  brought  the  democratic  issue  to  the  top  of  the 
agenda.  "A  lingering  domination  morally  endangers  the  dominating  na¬ 
tion,  bolsters  its  chauvinism,  and  shatters  the  web  of  the  democratic 
society,"  claimed  Peace  Now.  The  problem  was  no  longer  a  demographic 
one,  but  one  that  affected  the  most  profound  goals  of  Zionism.  "If  we 
came  here  to  establish  a  democratic  and  Jewish  state,"  asserted  one  ac¬ 
tivist,  "how  can  we  accomplish  these  goals  while  we  mess  with  other 
people's  affairs?"  In  other  words,  acting  as  conquerors  harms  the  rulers, 
even  if  it  confers  benefits  on  the  ruled.  The  argument  was  thus  essen- 
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tially  self-interested  and  nationally  oriented.  The  Zionist  dream  would 
never  be  realized  if  Israelis  continued  to  dominate  another  people.  "We 
are  Zionists  who  wish  to  amend,  as  quickly  as  possible,  the  corruption 
inflicted  by  the  conquest  and  domination  of  other  people — for  our  own 
sake,  no  less  than  for  the  sake  of  the  others."75 

The  prolonged  occupation  had  another  negative  effect.  In  an  open 
letter  to  Premier  Begin,  Yaacov  Talmon  argued  that  ruling  other  people 
and  occupying  their  lands  threatened  Israel's  security. 

The  rights  of  the  Arabs  are  none  of  my  business,  and  I  have  no  knowl¬ 
edge  or  deep  interest  in  their  past  and  in  their  culture — but  only  in 
Israel  and  its  security  .  .  .  The  drive  toward  annexation  not  only  will 
not  provide  us  with  security,  but  will  exhaust  our  power  to  defend  our¬ 
selves  in  face  of  our  neighbors'  hostility  and  the  objection  of  the  world 
community  to  our  occupation.76 

This  pragmatic  mood  was  also  expressed  by  Yehuda  Amichai,  a  re¬ 
nowned  poet.  "The  major  mistake  is  that  retention  or  nonretention  of 
territories  is  calculated  on  the  basis  of  international  morality  or  on  the 
basis  of  Palestinian  needs.  What  we  ought  to  do  is  heed  our  own  needs. 
We  should  not  settle  the  lands,  not  only  because  of  the  Arabs  but  for 
the  sake  of  our  own  good."77  Peace  Now's  leaders  were  convinced  that 
unless  Israel  returned  territories  (without  specifying  when  and  to 
whom)  no  peace  would  be  concluded. 

In  contrast  to  the  ideologues  of  the  Land  of  Israel  Movement,  Peace 
Now  theorists  perceived  peace  to  be  absolutely  essential  for  national 
survival,  because  "peace  is  the  precondition  for  implementing  Zion¬ 
ism."78  They  also  believed  that  unflinching  determination  and  persever¬ 
ance  were  bound  to  result  in  peace.  They  judged  peace  with  Israel's 
Arab  neighbors  to  be  a  means  of  advancing  Israel's  national  goals,  but 
added  a  mystical  note  when  they  spoke  of  peace  as  "the  core  and  es¬ 
sence  of  human  existence."  Only  territorial  concessions  could  bring 
about  peace,  without  which  the  state  was  doomed.  In  startling  contrast 
to  the  proterritories  groups.  Peace  Now  regarded  conciliation  with  Is¬ 
rael's  neighbors  as  not  only  desirable  but  attainable.  The  opponents  of 
territorial  concessions  proclaimed  that  "there  is  some  ancient,  mysteri¬ 
ous  curse  of  fate-— because  of  which  we  are  doomed  to  eternal  conflict 
with  an  inimical,  alien  world,  no  matter  what  we  do,  and  therefore  we 
had  perhaps  better  slough  off  the  image  of  the  'nice  Jewish  boy'  and 
become  the  big  bad  wolves  for  a  change."79  But  Peace  Now  insisted  on 
being  "nice  Jewish  boys  and  girls"  and  advocated  what  it  considered 
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moral  behavior  not  only  (or  even  primarily)  for  its  own  intrinsic  worth 
but  as  an  appropriate  means  of  achieving  desired  goals. 

The  peace  option  was  proposed  as  the  best  route  to  Israel's  security 
and  stability 

Peace  Now  regards  the  secure  existence  of  Israel  as  a  precondition  to 
peace;  but  it  sees  its  function  as  preventing  the  undermining  of  security 
by  an  attempt  to  base  it  solely,  or  principally,  on  additional  territory 
.  .  .  Territory  becomes  a  factor  inimical  to  security  when  its  retention 
involves  ruling  and  oppressing  another  people,  isolating  Israel  militar¬ 
ily  and  politically,  consuming  our  scarce  sources  of  finance  and  equip¬ 
ment,  splitting  public  opinion  in  Israel,  dividing  diaspora  Jewry  and 
undermining,  in  Israel,  the  faith  and  justice  of  Israel's  way.80 

This  incomplete  listing  of  the  harm  caused  by  the  occupation  under¬ 
scores  the  pragmatic  attitude  adopted  by  Peace  Now  to  attract  wide- 
scale  support. 

Emphasis  on  the  best  interests  of  the  nation  is  conspicuous  in  the 
Officers'  Letter,  which  can  be  read  as  Peace  Now's  basic  manifesto:  "A 
government  policy  that  will  lead  to  the  continued  rule  over  one  million 
Arabs  is  liable  to  damage  the  democratic  character  of  the  Jewish  state, 
and  would  make  it  difficult  for  us  to  identify  with  the  basic  direction  of 
the  State  of  Israel."81  Despite  this  latent  threat.  Peace  Now  was  not  a 
radical  group,  and  it  took  pains  to  underline  its  identification  with  the 
mainstream.  Peace  Now's  adherence  to  the  national  consensus,  as 
understood  by  its  ideologues,  was  a  significant,  normative  attribute. 
The  group  often  reiterated  that  it  was  a  Zionist  body,  and  it  did  not 
denigrate  agreed' upon  national  values.  Even  before  the  Lebanon  war. 
Peace  Now  declined  to  associate  with  people  who  refused  to  do  their 
military  service  in  the  territories  and  rejected  attempts  by  a  few  of  its 
activists  to  forge  closer  ties  with  PLO  representatives.  Unlike  peace 
movements  in  Western  countries.  Peace  Now  never  burned  draft  cards 
or  the  national  flag  and  never  denied  the  legitimacy  of  the  regime.  All 
it  wanted  was  a  change  in  a  specific  policy.  It  sought  to  achieve  this  goal 
by  working  within  the  establishment. 

Time  and  again  Peace  Now  proclaimed  that  it  represented  authentic 
Zionism,  albeit  in  a  different  guise.  The  question  remains  whether  Peace 
Now  offered  anything  new.  Saul  Friedlander,  for  one,  insisted  that 
Peace  Now  was  not  really  "different."  To  be  sure,  it  diametrically  op¬ 
posed  those  who  regarded  the  right  to  the  land  as  the  sole  source  of 
political  policy  and  rejected  any  other  consideration.  Peace  Now  also 
opposed  those  minimalists  who  restricted  Zionism's  political  goals  to 
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those  necessary  for  Jewish  survival  in  Israel.  Peace  Now  associated  with 
mainstream  Zionism — with  those  pragmatic  Zionists  who  opted  for  the 
feasible  rather  than  the  desirable  and  whose  activities  and  goals  were 
molded  by  the  imperatives  of  reality.82 

Presentation  of  the  ideas  delineated  above  enabled  Peace  Now  to 
expand.  By  March  1978  the  movement  had  grown  from  a  small  nucleus 
of  20-25  youngsters  to  348  signatories  of  the  Officers'  Letter.  A  month 
later  100,000  people  who  supported  the  peace  campaign  were  pressing 
Begin  to  conclude  a  peace  agreement  at  Camp  David.  The  movement's 
expansion  was  not  confined  to  the  state  of  Israel.  "Associations  of 
Friends"  were  established  in  Europe  and  the  United  States  and  attracted 
wide  support.83  This  kind  of  support  was  particularly  important  to 
Peace  Now.  It  not  only  provided  funds  but  effectively  underscored  the 
group's  connections  with  world  Jewry,  thereby  proving  its  Zionist  cre¬ 
dentials.  As  Peace  Now  grew  in  size,  so  did  its  heterogeneity.  At  its 
inception.  Peace  Now  was  composed  of  a  few  dozen  students.  It  later 
spread  to  both  urban  and  rural  areas — the  center  and  the  periphery.  The 
movement  secured  the  support  of  two  groups  that  had  previously  not 
been  identified  as  peace  advocates.  The  first  consisted  of  industrialists 
and  executives  of  big  corporations,  who  demonstrated  their  support  of 
Peace  Now  by  generous  funding  and  media  campaigns.84  Once  again, 
the  advantage  gained  was  not  only  money  but  increased  legitimacy.  The 
tycoons'  support  made  it  clear  that  Peace  Now  was  not  a  bunch  of  rad¬ 
ical  leftists  but  an  organization  supported  by  members  of  Israel's  pres¬ 
tigious  business  community 

Peace  Now  also  secured  support  in  the  religious  communities.  The 
problematic  status  of  observant  Israelis  and  their  close  association  with 
Gush  Emunim  has  already  been  noted.  There  was,  however,  a  small 
group  of  observant  intellectuals  and  religious  kibbutz  members  who 
formed  a  peace  association  named  Oz  Veshalom  (Power  and  Peace).  In 
the  organizational  sphere,  Oz  Veshalom  was  more  resourceful  than 
Peace  Now.  It  had  a  stable  leadership  and  an  enrolled  membership;  it 
convened  a  national  council  and  issued  a  monthly  newsletter.  It  also 
had  some  measure  of  penetration.  Two  MKs,  NRP  representatives  Avra- 
ham  Melamed  and  David  Glass,  espoused  dovish  postures.85  Leaders 
of  Oz  Veshalom  included  university  professors,  rabbis,  journalists,  and 
kibbutz  members.  The  group's  expansion,  however,  was  not  impres¬ 
sive.  Oz  Veshalom  attempted  to  present  "a  religious  alternative  to  Gush 
Emunim."86  The  group  did  not  disagree  with  the  mainstream  orthodox 
community  that  "our  right  to  Eretz  Israel  is  unassailable  and  inaliena¬ 
ble."  Their  deviation  from  that  attitude  was  phrased  in  a  moderate  tone. 
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"On  the  road  to  the  implementation  of  these  principles,  the  realities  of 
the  national,  social  and  political  security  must  be  taken  into  account." 
Oz  Veshalom  proclaimed  that 

the  prospects  for  a  conciliation  that  will  terminate  the  conflict  with  our 
neighbors  hinges  primarily  on  their  willingness  and  the  alteration  of 
their  political  and  military  strategies.  These  prospects  are  also  highly 
determined  by  our  own  readiness  for  a  territorial  compromise  on  all 
fronts.  Israel's  domestic  peace  and  tranquility  may  be  advanced  by  the 
prevention  of  conflicts,  disputes,  and  discriminations  deriving  from 
the  presence  of  a  national  minority,  comprising  a  high  percentage  of 
the  population,  who  live  among  us.87 

Oz  Veshalom  also  perceived  that  Israel's  international  status  was  a 
vital  element  in  its  security.  It  is  thus  evident  that  the  group  fully  con¬ 
curred  with  the  ideas  promoted  by  Peace  Now.  Oz  Veshalom,  however, 
failed  to  obtain  a  substantial  degree  of  acceptance  within  its  own  con¬ 
stituency.  The  majority  of  Oz  Veshalom  members  were  NRP  voters.88  In 
1979  the  NRP,  however,  was  only  just  beginning  to  drift  toward  less- 
extreme  postures  and  away  from  Gush  Emunim.  Only  a  minority  of  the 
party's  voters  followed  suit  and  subscribed  to  peace  policies.  Oz  Vesha¬ 
lom  lent  color  and  substance  to  the  peace  drive  because  it  constituted 
additional  proof  that  since  1978  the  peace  movement  had  not  been  dom¬ 
inated  by  aberrant  individuals.  From  the  organizational  perspective, 
however,  the  group's  impact  was  weak.  Members  of  Peace  Now  and  Oz 
Veshalom  marched  together  in  street  demonstrations,  but  the  former 
remained  a  secular  group  and  the  latter  a  fringe  phenomenon.  Never¬ 
theless,  by  1980  the  ideological  barrier  that  parted  the  propeace  groups 
from  the  religious  community  seemed  to  have  been  eroded,  if  not  shat¬ 
tered.  The  main  beneficiary  of  this  process  was  Peace  Now,  the  more 
recognized  and  legitimate  representative  of  the  peace  cause. 

Despite  these  achievements,  there  were  substantial  obstacles  to 
Peace  Now's  expansion.  "Peace"  was  not  a  pejorative  term — at  least  not 
until  it  had  been  identified  with  Peace  Now  and  scorned  because  of  the 
group.  But  there  was  a  fundamental  flaw  that  inhibited  the  movement's 
effective  mass  expansion — the  complexity  of  its  ideology  and  goals.  To 
begin  with,  Peace  Now  supporters  were  divided  among  themselves  on 
the  issue  of  the  Palestinians  and  territorial  concessions.  This  division 
impeded  the  shaping  of  a  clear-cut  posture.  Many  people  were  not  sure 
of  Peace  Now's  goals:  territorial  concessions,  certainly— but  how  much, 
to  whom,  when,  and  under  what  conditions?  Was  Peace  Now  willing 
to  adopt  the  boundaries  suggested  in  the  Allon  Plan?  Was  it  ready,  as 
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some  activists  claimed,  to  return  every  inch  of  territory  captured  in  the 
Six-Day  War?  What  was  to  be  Jerusalem's  future,  a  city  that  was  cher¬ 
ished  by  the  overwhelming  majority  of  Israelis? 

Many  Peace  Now  activists  admitted  that  they  had  not  even  given 
serious  consideration  to  these  questions.  What  was  important  was  to 
underline  the  importance  of  peace — not  to  specify  a  coherent  program 
for  its  attainment.  There  was  also  no  easy  answer  to  the  Palestinian 
question.  Most  activists  interviewed  thought  that  the  Palestinians  had 
the  right  to  determine  their  own  fate,  provided  they  recognized  Israel's 
right  to  exist.  A  minority,  however,  deemed  such  a  condition  superflu¬ 
ous  as  long  as  the  Palestinians  were  willing  to  negotiate  with  Israel's 
government.  A  third  segment  of  Peace  Now  favored  the  Jordanian  op¬ 
tion.  Others  simply  disregarded  the  issue  and  asserted  that  what  was 
important  was  that  Israel's  government  declare  its  readiness  to  return 
land,  on  condition  that  the  state's  security  not  be  impaired.  Who  would 
govern  the  territories  was  neither  Israel's  nor  Peace  Now's  concern. 

The  peace  movement  also  refrained  from  spelling  out  the  conditions 
necessary  to  ensure  security.  "We  are  not  policymakers,"  stated  one 
Peace  Now  activist,  "and  we  don't  have  the  knowledge  and  competence 
to  design  the  conditions  for  security.  We  are  willing  and  ready  to  rely 
on  the  experts,  as  long  as  they  are  willing  to  return  lands."89  Peace  Now 
deliberately  remained  in  the  political  background,  regarding  itself  only 
as  the  spearhead  of  the  desire  for  peace.  The  group  made  it  abundantly 
clear  that  "the  movement  for  peace  does  not  pretend  that  it  can  bring 
peace.  It  is  the  government  of  Israel  that  must  bring  peace.  That  is  its 
function."90  The  objectives  of  Peace  Now  were  much  less  pretentious: 
"The  Movement  of  Peace  wants  to  initiate  a  public  discussion  on  the 
nature  of  peace  and  the  ways  and  means  to  its  achievement,  in  order  to 
enable  the  entire  population  of  Israel  to  realistically  evaluate  the  na¬ 
tional,  political,  and  military  options  that  face  us  today,  to  weigh  them, 
and  to  choose  among  them."91 

Most  Israelis  may  have  considered  the  option  of  peace  because  of 
Peace  Now's  activities,  but  not  all  adopted  the  attainment  of  peace  as 
the  guideline  for  action.92  This  explains  Peace  Now's  inability  to  expand 
its  activities  beyond  demonstrations.  The  protest  movement,  initially 
aimed  at  freeing  the  stalled  peace  talks  and,  subsequently,  at  preventing 
further  settlement  in  the  remaining  territories,  soon  exhausted  itself. 
The  divergencies  among  Peace  Now  partners,  the  group's  failure  to  gain 
the  support  of  the  Palestinian  Arabs  in  the  territories,  the  negative  na¬ 
ture  of  its  demands  (no  more  settlements,  end  the  occupation),  and  its 
failure  to  present  a  clear,  positive  alternative  hindered  expansion. 
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Another  major  impediment  was  Peace  Now's  lack  of  appeal  to  the 
Sephardi  Israelis.  Peace  Now's  activists  were  well  aware  of  this  obstacle, 
and  they  made  repeated  efforts  to  collaborate  with  representatives  of 
these  less-affluent  Israelis.  A  good  starting  point  for  collaboration  was 
the  allegation  that  excessive  expenditure  for  settlement  and  security  in 
the  territories  deprived  Sephardic  communities  of  the  funds  necessary 
to  improve  their  social  and  economic  environment.  Attempts  to  forge 
an  alliance  between  the  promoters  of  peace  and  the  promoters  of  socio¬ 
economic  improvement,  however,  were  largely  futile.  Peace  Now's  fail¬ 
ure  to  attract  Sephardi  support  was  recognized  by  the  movement's  ac¬ 
tivists  as  its  Achilles  heel. 

The  main  obstacles  to  expansion,  then,  were  of  two  types.  One  ema¬ 
nated  from  the  group's  own  characteristics;  the  other  was  generated  by 
the  external  environment.  The  group's  own  ideological  dissensions,  its 
reluctance  to  present  a  clear-cut  posture,  and  its  very  nature  as  an  in¬ 
terest  group  promoting  limited  objectives  inhibited  effective  expansion. 
The  environmental  impediments  were  no  less  formidable.  Peace  Now 
was  a  movement  with  a  narrow  social  base.  Although  it  cut  across  reli¬ 
gious  boundaries,  its  members  were  mainly  from  one  social  class:  afflu¬ 
ent,  upper-middle-class  people  who  were  dubbed  the  "cream  children" 
in  Israeli  society  Finally,  the  hurdles  to  expansion  were  to  a  large  extent 
ideological  ones.  Not  in  vain  did  the  initiators  of  Peace  Now  underscore 
their  battle  experience  and  their  military  heroism.  Peace  Now  members 
carried  on  their  shoulders  the  burden  of  the  proof  that  although  the 
movement  professed  peace  it  was  nonetheless  a  "responsible"  security¬ 
conscious  group.  In  other  words,  its  members  were  not  cowardly  peace- 
mongers  who  were  willing  to  surrender  the  security  of  their  state  simply 
because  they  were  afraid  to  fight. 


Summary 

The  development  of  the  peace  input  after  1967  occurred  in  three 
stages.  In  the  wake  of  the  Six-Day  War  a  spontaneous  peace  movement 
lacking  any  viable  organizational  basis  sprang  up.  The  Movement  for 
Peace  and  Security  was  poor  in  material  resources,  achieved  very  little 
penetration,  and  encountered  severe  difficulties  in  expanding  its  ideol¬ 
ogy.  Although  it  presented  the  alternative  of  peace  as  another  option 
available  to  decisionmakers,  its  policies  lacked  a  practical  basis  that 
specified  what  kind  of  peace,  under  what  conditions,  with  whom,  and 
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when.  Its  organizational  deficiencies  were  both  a  cause  and  a  result  of 
its  modest  expansion.  The  October  War  further  weakened  the  peace 
movement.  The  years  between  the  war  in  1973  and  peace  in  1977  con¬ 
stituted  the  second  dormant  stage.  It  was  not  until  Sadat's  dramatic  visit 
that  the  peace  forces  in  Israel  displayed  their  ability  to  influence,  or  at 
least  to  be  involved  in,  the  political  process  of  formulating  official  policy. 
The  peace  groups  of  this  third  phase  were  substantially  different  from 
the  previous  peace  movements.  Peace  Now's  organizational  resources 
were  considerably  greater  than  those  of  its  predecessor.  Penetration  was 
still  a  problem,  however,  owing  to  the  ambiguous  relationship  between 
Peace  Now  and  the  political  parties.  Most  noteworthy  was  the  move¬ 
ment's  ambivalent  connection  to  the  major  opposition  party,  the  Labor 
Alignment,  whose  decline  as  a  leading  actor  in  the  political  arena  was 
one  of  the  reasons  for  Peace  Now's  foundation.  From  the  ideological 
perspective.  Peace  Now  deviated  from  the  Movement  for  Peace  and  Se¬ 
curity  by  supplementing  moral  arguments  with  more  pragmatic  consid¬ 
erations.  Before  long,  however,  it  was  caught  in  the  same  trap  as  its 
predecessor;  it  fell  victim  to  its  own  vagueness  and  ambiguity.  Both 
Peace  and  Security  and  Peace  Now  emphasized  the  importance  of  Is¬ 
rael's  security  in  their  manifestos.  But  whereas  in  the  late  1960s  Israel's 
security  needs  were  promoted  by  peace-loving  intellectuals  preaching 
from  their  ivory  towers,  a  decade  later  they  were  promoted  by  people 
who  had  gained  experience  in  the  battlefield.  Peace  Now  contained  the 
flesh  and  blood  of  Israeli  society — not  only  marginal  intellectuals.  Its 
initial  success  at  mobilization  suggests  that  the  desire  for  peace  is  en¬ 
trenched  in  some  segments  of  Israeli  society,  but  that  a  catalyst  is  re¬ 
quired  to  activate  it. 

Compared  with  the  Movement  for  Peace  and  Security,  Peace  Now 
was  remarkably  successful  in  launching  a  mass  campaign  for  peace.  It 
rallied  thousands  of  people  to  accelerate  the  peace  process  with  Egypt. 
Its  impact,  however,  lasted  only  as  long  as  prospects  for  peace  were 
high.  Peace  Now  could  mobilize  crowds  to  walk  the  last  mile  along  the 
long  road  to  peace,  but  it  failed  to  convince  the  same  people  to  set  off 
along  a  new  road  whose  end  was  not  in  sight.  The  resources  available 
to  the  group's  leaders  were  inadequate  to  build  a  permanent  organiza¬ 
tional  structure.  The  movement's  goals  were  too  diffuse  to  ensure  its 
endurance.  The  common  denominators  uniting  the  members  in  dem¬ 
onstrations  were  insufficient  to  exert  effective  impact  on  the  public  or 
parliament.  Finally,  and  perhaps  most  important.  Peace  Now  began  as 
a  pressure  group  and  continued  as  such.  It  challenged  government  pol- 
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icy  but  did  not  present  a  definite  alternative.  Peace  Now  was  against 
war,  against  settlements  in  the  territories,  against  unjust  treatment  of 
the  Palestinians,  and  against  retention  of  lands.  It  lacked  the  resources, 
penetration,  and  coherent  ideology  to  initiate  an  alternative  and  dem¬ 
onstrate  to  the  government  and  the  people  that  such  an  alternative 
would  promise  Israel  security  as  well  as  peace. 


SIX 


Public  Attitudes 


One  consequence  of  the  great  importance  attributed  to  the  territorial 
issue  by  successive  Israeli  governments  since  1967  has  been  the  rela¬ 
tively  large  public  involvement  with  group  activity  centered  around  that 
issue.  Even  so,  most  Israelis  have  not  been  directly  involved  in  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  policymaking.  Public  opinion  has  been  monitored  in  opinion 
polls  that  have  regularly  surveyed  attitudes  on  the  territories.  The  cru¬ 
cial  questions  have  been  to  what  extent  Israelis  have  been  willing  to 
withdraw  from  territories,  or  parts  thereof,  in  return  for  peace;  to  what 
extent  they  have  supported  or  rejected  official  policy  and  actions;  and 
to  what  extent  public  rejection  of  its  policies  has  constrained  or  under¬ 
mined  the  government's  legitimacy.  Attitudinal  measures  of  the  public's 
willingness  to  make  territorial  concessions  have  been  mainly  derived 
from  a  continuing  survey  conducted  by  the  Israel  Institute  of  Applied 
Social  Research  between  1968  and  1982.  These  findings  have  been  sup¬ 
plemented  by  those  of  other  polling  institutes.  The  data  analyzed  here 
are  of  two  types.  The  first  type  consists  of  general  views,  by  region,  on 
returning  territories.  The  second  type  focuses  exclusively  on  attitudes 
toward  the  West  Bank  and  examines  the  distribution  of  opinion  by 
demographic-political  divisions  including  gender,  education,  age,  eth¬ 
nic  origin,  religiosity,  and  party  affiliation. 
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Views  About  Returning  Lands 

In  one  survey,  Israeli  citizens  (or,  more  precisely,  Jews  living  in  ur¬ 
ban  centers)  were  presented  with  a  straightforward  question:  "Regard¬ 
ing  the  territories  held  by  Israel  after  the  Six-Day  War,  what  is  the  big¬ 
gest  concession  you  would  be  willing  to  make  in  order  to  arrive  at  a 
peace  agreement  with  the  Arab  countries?"  Respondents  could  choose 
from  five  possible  answers:  (i)  give  up  everything,  (2)  give  up  almost 
everything,  (3)  give  up  some  part,  (4)  give  up  a  small  part,  and  (3)  give 
up  nothing.  These  alternatives,  however,  had  two  limitations.  First,  the 
respondents  were  not  asked  what  concessions  they  would  be  willing  to 
make  for  an  objective  other  than  a  peace  agreement  (for  instance,  a  non¬ 
belligerency,  or  even  an  interim,  agreement).  Second,  only  "Arab  coun¬ 
tries"  were  mentioned  as  possible  partners  to  negotiations  that  might 
eventually  lead  to  peace  and  Israel's  withdrawal  from  territories;  the  Pal¬ 
estinians  were  not  mentioned  as  possible  collaborators.  Despite  these 
limitations,  the  answers  to  the  above  questions  represent  the  two  types 
of  constraints  or  supports:  the  hawkish,  including  those  unwilling  to 
return  territory  or  willing  to  return  only  a  small  part  thereof;  and  the 
dovish,  including  those  willing  to  concede  everything,  or  almost  every¬ 
thing,  in  return  for  peace. 

Immediately  after  the  Six-Day  War,  Israelis  were  questioned  about 
the  newly  acquired  territories.  Although  most  knew  what  areas  had 
been  captured  by  the  IDF,  a  markedly  smaller  number  could  identify 
the  exact  area  on  a  map.  The  territories  were  still  perceived  as  vague, 
remote  entities.1  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  a  division  of  opinion 
developed  regarding  the  captured  lands.  Even  a  cursory  glance  at  Table 
10  reveals  that  there  was  a  definite  hierarchy  of  territories  that  Israelis 
would  be  willing  to  concede  to  Arab  countries  in  the  event  of  a  peace 
treaty.  The  Golan  Heights  was  the  most-valued  area;  an  overwhelming 
majority  (an  average  88.8  percent)  of  respondents  were  either  unwilling 
to  return  this  area  or  willing  to  return  only  a  small  part  of  it.  This  atti¬ 
tude  may  be  perceived  as  a  support  for  official  policy,  since  all  govern¬ 
ments  were  steadfastly  committed  to  retaining  the  Golan  because  of  its 
vital  significance  for  Israel's  security.  Successive  governments  vowed  not 
to  relinquish  the  region  under  any  circumstances.  In  fact,  the  annexa¬ 
tion  of  the  Golan  Heights  in  1981  was  overwhelmingly  supported  by  the 
public.  A  poll  taken  four  days  after  the  Golan  bill  was  passed  revealed 
that  70.6  percent  of  the  respondents  were  proannexationists.2 

The  data  indicate  that  Sinai  was  the  least-prized  region.  But  this 
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Table  10 

Willingness  to  Return  Territories  to  Obtain  Peace,  1968-1982, 

by  Year  and  Region3 

(percentage  of  population  not  willing  to  return  territories) 


Year 

Average 

West 

Bank 

Gaza 

Strip 

Sinai 

Peninsula 

Golan 

Heights 

SharmeT 

Sheikh 

1968 

85% 

91% 

8  5% 

57% 

99% 

93% 

1969 

77 

75 

75 

52 

95 

87 

1971 

68 

56 

70 

31 

82 

91 

1972 

79 

69 

78 

54 

97 

96 

1973  (Jan. -Sept.) 

83 

82 

80 

69 

94 

92 

1973  (Oct. -Dec.) 

68 

59 

64 

37 

89 

89 

1974 

66.3 

65 

32 

86 

83 

1975 

61 

46 

57 

35 

84 

84 

1976 

69 

68 

69 

39 

80 

88 

!9 77  (Jan.-June) 

7i 

59 

60 

83 

84 

1.977  (July-Dee.) 

58 

60 

5i 

16 

82 

80 

1978 

6  7 

67 

1979 

60 

60 

1980 

64 

58 

48 

85 

1981 

62.5 

63 

62 

1982 

60 

60 

Average 

64.8 

61.4 

42.2 

88.8 

87.9 

Sources:  1968-1977.  Louis  Guttman,  The  Israel  Public,  Peace  and  Territory:  The  Impact  of  the 
Sadat  Initiative  (Jerusalem:  Jerusalem  Institute  for  Federal  Studies,  1978).  1978-1982.  Israel 
Institute  for  Applied  Social  Research  (IIASR),  Continuing  Survey. 


assertion  is  valid  only  when  a  distinction  is  made  between  the  southern 
and  northern  parts  of  the  peninsula.  Israelis  clung  to  Sharm  el-Sheikh 
with  only  slightly  less  intensity  than  the  Golan  (an  average  of  87.9  per¬ 
cent).  People  therefore  agreed  with  the  Alignment's  postulates,  which 
attributed  prime  importance  to  southern  Sinai.  It  was  inconceivable  for 
a  post-1967  government  to  forfeit  lands  whose  defense  had  been  a  direct 
cause  of  the  outbreak  of  the  Six-Day  War.  Yet  when  it  became  evident 
that  making  peace  with  Egypt  entailed  far-reaching  territorial  conces¬ 
sions,  the  public  seems  to  have  wholeheartedly  supported  a  withdrawal 
from  Sinai.  Recurrent  polls  indicated  that  the  Likud  became  more  pop¬ 
ular  because  of  the  peace  treaty,  and  its  steps  toward  conciliation  with 
Israel's  Arab  neighbors  were  approved  by  a  preponderant  majority  of 
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the  public.3  After  the  Camp  David  Accords  (but  before  the  formal  treaty 
was  signed),  an  overwhelming  majority  of  86  percent  professed  great 
admiration  for  the  government's  handling  of  state  affairs;  89  percent 
were  of  the  opinion  that  the  negotiations  were  bound  to  result  in  the 
signing  of  a  peace  treaty.4  It  is  thus  not  surprising  that  a  majority  of 
the  respondents  (70  percent)  supported  the  evacuation  of  settlements 
in  the  Rafah  Salient  concomitant  with  the  conclusion  of  peace.5  Such 
acquiescence  was  hardly  surprising.  Data  reveal  that  resistance  to  the 
return  of  the  northern  part  of  Sinai  was  never  as  adamant  as  that  to  the 
return  of  its  southern  zones.  (An  average  of  42.2  percent  were  unwilling 
to  return  the  former  area.)  Before  the  October  War  a  much  larger  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  public  (69  percent)  had  refused  to  relinquish  northern 
Sinai.  From  1974  on,  however  (and  especially  after  Sadat's  visit  to  Je¬ 
rusalem),  willingness  to  make  territorial  concessions  significantly  in¬ 
creased — reaching  82  percent  in  1978.  * 

Opinions  regarding  the  West  Bank  remained  more  constant.  In  the 
wake  of  the  Six-Day  War  Israelis  were  swept  off  their  feet  with  the  ex¬ 
citement  of  once  more  being  in  touch  with  Jewish  historical  sites.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  a  huge  majority  of  91  percent  were  unwilling  to  return  those 
lands.  Since  1969,  however,  the  percentage  of  people  in  favor  of  reten¬ 
tion  was  clustered  around  65  percent,  with  a  high  of  82  percent  in  pre- 
October  1973  and  a  low  of  46  percent  in  1975.  The  average  percentage 
of  those  against  withdrawal  from  the  Gaza  Strip  was  just  slightly  lower 
than  that  for  withdrawal  from  the  West  Bank  (61.4  percent  and  64.8 
percent,  respectively),  a  factor  that  may  have  bolstered  the  govern¬ 
ment's  hard-line  policy  on  the  former  area.  The  endorsement  of  the  op¬ 
tion  of  retaining  territories  by  nearly  two-thirds  of  Jewish  citizens  may 
be  regarded  as  a  source  of  support  for  official  policy. 

A  diachronic  analysis  reveals,  however,  that  the  Israeli  public  has 
slightly  moderated  its  views  on  the  territories  over  time.  Although  un¬ 
willingness  to  give  up  territories  has  fluctuated,  it  has  somewhat  de¬ 
creased.6  In  the  wake  of  the  Six-Day  War  a  majority  of  85  percent  were 
adamantly  against  territorial  concessions  on  all  fronts  (99  percent 
against  returning  the  Golan  Heights).  The  entire  Sinai  Peninsula  was 
prized  by  over  half  the  respondents.  Just  prior  to  the  October  War  the 
intransigent  mood  was  on  the  rise  again;  83  percent  of  respondents 
were  unwilling  to  return  land.  The  war  had  a  marked  impact  in  soft¬ 
ening  attitudes  toward  the  territories;  the  percentage  of  those  opposing 
concessions  dropped  to  68  percent.  No  significant  changes  took  place 
during  the  rest  of  the  period  of  Alignment  rule.  As  noted,  the  advent 
of  the  Likud,  and  especially  Sadat's  visit,  once  again  mitigated  public 
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opinion;  the  percentage  of  those  unwilling  to  compromise  declined  to 
an  unprecedented  58  percent.  The  statistics  reflecting  the  moderation 
of  public  attitude  are  somewhat  misleading,  however,  since  the  average 
decline  in  opposition  to  withdrawal  was  mainly  influenced  by  the  over¬ 
riding  willingness  to  return  northern  Sinai.  They  therefore  do  not  di¬ 
rectly  reflect  attitudes  on  other  zones.  Resistance  to  returning  these 
other  zones,  including  Sharm  el-Sheikh,  remained  practically  un¬ 
changed  (at  68.2  percent)  after  the  Sadat  initiative.7  The  data  indicate 
that  opinions  about  the  West  Bank  also  remained  as  adamant  as  ever. 
Only  from  1979  to  1980  was  there  some  decline  in  the  proportion  of 
those  objecting  to  a  return  of  these  lands  (60  percent  down  to  58  per¬ 
cent).  In  1981  almost  two-thirds  of  the  Israeli  public  were  still  inflexibly 
against  a  possible  withdrawal  from  what  remained  of  the  territories — a 
factor  that  decisionmakers  most  probably  took  into  account. 

Another  possible  source  of  constraint  on  decisionmakers  was  public 
attitude  toward  settlement  in  the  territories  (Table  11)  The  mood  was 
generally  hawkish  on  this  issue,  although  changes  did  occur  over  time. 
A  1972  poll  indicated  that  the  sparse  settlement  taking  place  at  that  time 
was  supported  by  an  overwhelming  majority:  95  percent  for  the  Golan, 
91  percent  for  the  Jordan  Valley,  and  83  percent  for  Sinai.8  The  October 
War  somewhat  eroded  this  support,  which  by  1974  had  declined  to  an 
average  of  73.7  percent.9  A  preponderant  majority,  however,  still  sup¬ 
ported  settlement  in  the  Jordan  Valley  (85.9  percent)  and  the  Golan 
Heights  (83  percent).  The  new  settlements  in  Judea  and  Samaria  also 
had  the  public's  acquiescence.  In  1974,  at  the  height  of  the  clash  between 
the  government  and  Gush  Enunim's  squatters,  settlement  activity  was 
approved  by  almost  two-thirds  of  Israelis  (63.3  percent).  In  1976  this 
support  rose  even  further  (to  65  percent),  pitting  the  government  and 
the  public  against  each  other.  It  therefore  seems  that  public  opinion 
boosted  Gush  Enunim,  which  was  challenging  the  government,  thereby 
adding  strength  to  an  already  formidable  constraint. 

When  the  Likud  was  in  power,  support  for  settlement  soared.  The 
percentage  approving  it  in  the  Jordan  Valley,  Judea,  Samaria,  and  the 
Golan  increased  significantly  (to  an  average  of  76.3  percent).  A  weak 
constraint  had  grown  into  an  all-out  support.  The  evolvement  of  the 
peace  process  in  1978  had  a  moderating  effect  on  public  opinion.  Sup¬ 
port  for  settlements  declined  to  an  average  of  63.3  percent.  A  year  later, 
however  (1979),  the  public  regained  its  hawkish  mood.  Support  for 
settlements  rose  to  72.7  percent.10  From  1980  on,  data  on  support  for 
settlements  pertain  only  to  Judea  and  Samaria.  The  figures  indicate  that, 
with  one  exception  (1980),  more  than  60  percent  of  the  respondents  fa- 
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Table  11 

Support  of  Settlements  by  Year  and  Region 
(percentage  of  population  strongly  supporting  settlements) 


Year 

Jordan  Valley 

Judea 

Samaria 

Golan 

Sinai 

Average 

1972 

91% 

95% 

83% 

89.6% 

1974 

85.9 

65% 

62% 

§3 

73-7 

1976 

82 

67 

63 

89 

75-2 

1978 

68 

58 

57 

79 

65.5 

1979 

79 

62 

62 

88 

72.7 

1980 

79 

62 

62 

88 

72.7 

1980 

48a 

48 

1981 

67 

67 

1982 

61 

61 

Average 

81 

61 

86.8 

83 

Sources:  1972:  Zeev  Ben-Sira,  The  Current  Situation  in  the  Public's  View.  Analysis  of  Social 
Indicators  in  the  Period  October-November,  1972.  Social  Institute  of  Applied  Social  Re¬ 
search  and  the  Communication  Institute  of  the  Hebrew  University,  The  Current  Survey 
(Jerusalem,  1973),  p.  89. 

1974_1979:  Hanna  Levinson,  Public's  Assessments  on  Positions  Regarding  Settlements  Beyond 
the  Green  Line  (IIASR:  March  1980),  p.  10. 

1981-1982:  IIASR,  Continuing  survey. 

aAs  of  1980,  Judea  and  Samaria  have  been  combined  into  one  region. 


vored  settlement  in  this  area.11  The  public  clung  tenaciously  to  those 
lands  regarded  as  either  vital  to  Israel's  security  or  sanctified  by  divine 
promise. 

That  settlement  was  a  favored  course  of  action  is  also  evident  from 
other  available  data.  In  1979  many  Israelis  not  only  supported  settle¬ 
ment  in  the  occupied  territories  but  also  were  willing  to  pay  the  price 
for  it.  In  answer  to  the  question,  "Are  you  willing  to  accord  the  settle¬ 
ments  in  the  occupied  territories  budgetary  priority?"  39  percent  an¬ 
swered  in  the  affirmative.12  This  percentage  rose  significantly  in  1981, 
when  31  percent  of  respondents  approved  "massive  government  in¬ 
vestment  in  Judea  and  Samaria."13  A  majority  of  30-57  percent  did  not 
think  that  settlements  interfered  with  the  peace  process,  and  favored 
their  continuation  even  when  negotiations  were  underway.14  What 
emerges  is  a  public  view  that  fostered  (1)  retention  of  the  territories  and 
(2)  settlement  there  by  Jews.  It  is,  however,  also  evident  that  the  same 
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people  who  clung  so  fiercely  to  the  lands  drastically  changed  their  views 
when  the  government  proved  itself  determined  to  return  territories  in 
exchange  for  peace,  a  course  that  had  previously  been  rejected  by  public 
opinion. 


The  Israeli  Hawk 

The  next  analysis  concerns  the  demographic-political  features  of  the 
Israeli  hawk.  For  this  purpose,  a  hawk  has  been  defined  as  a  person 
who  thinks  that  none,  or  only  a  fraction,  of  the  West  Bank  territories 
should  be  given  up,  even  in  the  event  of  peace.15 


Gender 

Data  from  other  countries  reveal  that  women  incline  to  the  conserv¬ 
ative  end  of  the  political  spectrum.  Italian  women  provide  two-thirds  of 
the  support  for  the  Christian  Democrats  and  tend  to  be  less  supportive 
of  the  Labor  Party  in  Great  Britain.16  If  conservatism  is  tantamount  to 
hawkishness,  this  tendency  also  prevails  in  Israel.  Although  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  male  and  female  attitudes  is  not  statistically  significant 
(60.4  percent  and  65.8  percent,  respectively),  women  seem  to  be  quite 
militant  (Table  12).  Obviously  they  are  not  less  hawkish  than  men. 

The  militancy  of  Israeli  women  is  evident  not  only  in  public  surveys 
but  in  group  behavior.  In  1975  women  organized  the  "First  Circle"  to 
protest  the  retreat  from  central  Sinai,  and  they  were  full  partners  in 
settlement  endeavors  between  1974  and  1977.  The  only  female  member 
of  Gush  Emunim's  secretariat  conceded  that  "settling  the  land  of  Eretz 
Israel  overrode  the  religious  tenets  inhibiting  close  cooperation  between 
men  and  women."17  Nkuda  also  gave  Gush  Emunim  women  a  major 
role,  highlighting  their  significance  in  the  group.18  Female  hawkishness 
is  difficult  to  explain.  One  possible  reason  is  the  identification  of  women 
with  hawkish  parties,  but  the  paucity  of  information  on  female  electoral 
behavior  precludes  conclusive  evidence.  The  available  data  indicate  that 
in  1969  more  women  supported  the  Alignment  than  the  Likud.  In  all 
age  groups  some  5-11  percent  more  women  than  men  supported  the 
governing  party.  This  trend  was  reversed  with  regard  to  Gahal,  for 
which  the  percentage  of  men  in  all  age  groups  was  higher  than  that  of 
women.19 

Women's  preference  for  the  Alignment  changed  when  the  Likud 
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Table  12 

Opinions  Regarding  the  West  Bank,  by  Gender3 
(percentage  of  population  unwilling  to  return  any  part,  or 

WILLING  TO  RETURN  A  SMALL  PART,  OF  THE  WEST  Bank) 


Year 

Male 

Female 

Number  of 
Respondents 

1968 

89.8% 

92.3% 

1856 

1969 

72.6 

78.6 

r899 

1972 

64.2 

67.9 

1798 

1973 

74-3 

75.6 

762 

1974 

54-4 

61.9 

538 

1975 

47.1 

46.2 

54i 

l97& 

47.2 

5i-5 

442 

19 77  (Jan.) 

53.1 

69.4 

477 

1977  (Nov.) 

53.6 

66.4 

506 

1978 

53-9 

57-3 

530 

1979 

58.4 

62.1 

1602 

1980 

55-3 

61.1 

526 

1981 

61.2 

65.5 

574 

Average 

60.4 

65.8 

Source:  Data  provided  by  the  Israel  Institute  of  Applied  Social  Research. 

aSurveys  were  conducted  in  April  1968;  February  1969;  May  1972;  October  1973;  July  1974; 
March  1975;  May  1976;  January  1977;  November  1977;  February  1978;  September  1979; 
October  1980;  and  August  1981. 


gained  office.  In  1981  44.8  percent  of  women  supported  the  Alignment, 
as  against  53.4  percent  for  the  Likud.  The  percentage  of  men  voting  for 
the  Likud,  however,  was  even  higher  (55.2  percent).20  Voting  behavior 
can  therefore  be  rejected  as  an  explanation  for  opinions  about  the  ter¬ 
ritories. 

Another  possible  explanation  is  the  sense  of  insecurity  and  confu¬ 
sion  generated  among  Israeli  women  by  contradictions  between  ideal 
values  and  reality.  Equality  between  the  sexes  was  inscribed  in  the 
state's  Declaration  of  Independence.  In  reality,  there  is  a  considerable 
measure  of  inequality — generated  by  religious  norms,  the  conditions  of 
military  service,  the  socioeconomic  discrepancies,  and  by  self-identity. 
Religious  norms  depict  the  Jewish  woman  as  a  homemaker  whose  sole 
responsibilities  are  to  produce  children  and  to  nurture  the  members  of 
her  family.  It  is  through  these  tasks  that  she  is  to  achieve  her  ultimate 
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self-definition  and  social  status.  The  nonorthodox  Israeli  elite  adopted 
some  of  these  norms  by  acknowledging  the  vital  importance  of  fertility. 
The  deep  conviction  was  that  Israel  had  to  expand  its  population  in 
order  to  survive  in  the  midst  of  a  hostile  Arab  world.  Demographic  con¬ 
siderations  motivated  David  Ben-Gurion  to  say  that  "a  woman  should 
not  be  deprived  of  any  right  and  should  not  be  exempt  from  any  duty — 
unless  it  is  detrimental  to  her  motherhood ." 21  The  women  were  thus 
caught  on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma:  ought  they  to  contribute  their  share 
as  citizens  through  their  wombs,  or  ought  they  to  be  free  individuals  of 
a  modern  secular  society? 

There  is  also  double-talk  with  regard  to  military  service.  Israeli  law 
requires  compulsory  service  in  the  armed  forces  for  both  males  and  fe¬ 
males.  The  Law  of  Defense  Service,  however  (adopted  by  the  Knesset 
on  September  8,  1949),  allowed  the  exemption  of  a  woman  if  she  was 
married,  pregnant,  a  mother,  or  could  not  serve  on  grounds  of  a  reli¬ 
gious  way  of  life.  A  considerable  number  of  women  have  been  ex¬ 
empted  from  service  on  the  basis  of  feminine  attributes.  Approximately 
half  of  those  who  do  serve  in  the  army  occupy  secretarial  positions. 
Equality  in  the  armed  forces  has  remained  largely  a  dead  letter. 

Another  source  of  confusion  is  that,  although  the  Israeli  legal  sys¬ 
tem  commits  society  to  equality  between  men  and  women,  and  laws 
promoting  equal  rights  abound,  Israel  is  not  an  egalitarian  society  as  far 
as  sex  differences  are  concerned.  Women  tend  to  cluster  in  clerical  and 
service  occupations  and  earn  less  than  men  even  when  demographic 
attributes  such  as  age  and  place  of  birth  are  controlled  for.  The  Israeli 
females'  income  is  only  79  percent  of  that  of  the  males',  and  women's 
occupational  status  tends  to  be  lower. 

Last,  there  is  a  serious  problem  of  self-identity.  Israeli  society  is 
male-oriented  and  worships  features  stereotypically  identified  with 
masculinity,  such  as  strength,  courage,  and  activism.  Women,  however, 
are  expected  to  be  "feminine,"  emotional,  dependent,  and  reassuring. 
Paradoxically,  they  are  expected  to  play  supportive  roles  in  a  society  that 
values  opposite  attributes.  Thus,  as  Lesley  Hazelton  wrote,  "She  [the 
woman]  is  expected  to  be  feminine,  even  though  the  more  stereotypi¬ 
cally  feminine  she  is,  the  less  Israeli  she  then  becomes."22 

One  of  the  ways  of  overcoming  this  dissonance  is  to  adopt  hawkish 
views.  This  tactic  enables  women  to  endorse  "masculinity"  and  at  the 
same  time  lose  little  of  their  "femininity."  The  relative  militance  of 
women  with  regard  to  the  territories  may  therefore  be  explained  by 
their  need  to  establish  their  identity  in  a  society  where  they  confront 
incongruities  in  almost  every  sphere  of  life.23 
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Table  13 

Opinions  Regarding  the  West  Bank,  by  Age 
(percentage  of  population  unwilling  to  return  any  part,  or 
WILLING  TO  RETURN  A  SMALL  PART,  OF  THE  WEST  Bank) 


Year 

Young 

20-39 

Middle 

35-49 

Senior 

50  + 

Number  of 
Respondents 

1968 

92.0% 

91.7% 

89.0% 

1838 

1.969 

78.3 

77.1 

69.8 

1887 

1972 

66.4 

66.0 

66.1 

1794 

1973 

78.3 

75-5 

71.1 

737 

1974 

61.2 

66.1 

30.0 

337 

1973 

41.9 

54.6 

46.8 

539 

1976 

34.1 

47-3 

46.7 

438 

1977  (Jan.) 

69.6 

61.4 

32.6 

471 

1-977  (Nov.) 

59.8 

62.6 

58.3 

501 

1978 

39.1 

63.1 

46.2 

523 

1979 

63.6 

39-3 

53.1 

1582 

1980 

62.6 

32.1 

37-i 

524 

1981 

70.8 

37.0 

39-4 

570 

Average 

66.1 

64.2 

39.0 

Source:  Data  provided  by  the  Israel  Institute  of  Applied  Social  Research. 


Age 

Examination  of  hawkish  leanings  along  age  lines  reveals  no  signifi¬ 
cant  variations,  although  there  appears  to  be  a  slight  decline  in  hawk¬ 
ishness  as  a  person  matures.  Respondents  were  divided  into  three  age 
groups:  youngsters,  aged  20-34;  middle-aged  people,  aged  33-49;  and 
seniors,  aged  30  plus.  Data  indicate  that  for  the  first  group  the  percent¬ 
age  of  people  against  relinquishing  territories  is  approximately  two- 
thirds  (66.1  percent).  (See  Table  13.)  This  percentage  declines  slightly 
for  the  more  mature  age  group  (64.2  percent),  and  declines  further  for 
the  senior  age  group  (39  percent).  It  is  somewhat  surprising  that  there 
is  no  statistically  significant  difference  among  these  groups — for  two 
reasons:  First,  it  is  the  younger  age  group  that  has  been  engaged  in 
active  combat;  second,  there  is  a  marked  variation  in  voting  behavior  on 
the  basis  of  age.  The  Likud  has  consistently  and  increasingly  enjoyed 
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the  support  of  the  younger  age  groups.24  But  research  has  shown  that 
people  who  have  participated  in  war  are  more  likely  to  adopt  a  bellig¬ 
erent  stand  on  foreign  policy  issues.25  Others  have  also  found  differ¬ 
ences  in  attitude  between  those  who  have  experienced  heavy  combat 
and  those  who  have  experienced  light  or  no  combat.26  The  fact  that  most 
Israeli  males,  including  those  over  fifty,  have  taken  part  in  one  of  the  six 
wars  experienced  by  Israel  in  the  last  three  decades  may  account  for  the 
lack  of  significant  difference  in  hawkishness  on  the  basis  of  age. 


Education 

Education — that  is,  years  of  schooling — is  the  variable  most  closely 
associated  with  class  distribution.  Data  indicate  that  income  rises  with 
an  increase  in  education.27  The  respondents  were  divided  into  three 
educational  categories:  low  (up  to  eight  years  of  schooling) — equivalent 
to  elementary  education;  medium  (nine  to  twelve  years  of  schooling) — 
equivalent  to  secondary  education;  and  high  (thirteen  or  more  years  of 
schooling) — post-secondary  education.  The  findings  reveal  a  marked 
linear  difference  among  the  educational  levels.  Among  the  highly  edu¬ 
cated,  over  half  (53.5  percent)  gave  a  hawkish  response.  Among  those 
with  low  education,  71.3  percent  objected  to  returning  territories.  Those 
with  secondary  education  expressed  a  middle-of-the-road  attitude;  64.3 
percent  preferred  the  option  of  retaining  the  territories  (Table  14).  The 
linear  relationship  is  consistent.  Those  with  higher  educational  attain¬ 
ments  did  not  outnumber  those  in  the  lower  educational  group  in  hawk¬ 
ish  attitudes  in  even  one  survey  year.  The  widest  gap  was  between 
those  with  less  than  eight  years  of  schooling  and  those  with  more  than 
thirteen  years.  Statistically,  there  is  less  variation  between  those  with 
medium  education  and  those  with  high  education.  The  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  low  and  the  medium  educational  levels  is  not  statistically 
significant.  It  is  worth  noting  that  educational  differentiation  is  also  ev¬ 
ident  with  regard  to  other  unresolved  territorial  issues.  Those  with  ele¬ 
mentary  education  outnumbered  their  higher-educated  counterparts  by 
2:1  (44  percent  against  22  percent)  in  thinking  that  the  government's 
handling  of  the  territories  was  good  or  very  good.28  Fewer  lower- 
educated  than  higher-educated  respondents  (62  percent  against  70  per¬ 
cent)  thought  that  settlement  impeded  the  peace  process.  As  already 
noted,  the  less  educated  were  not  concerned  about  the  alleged  rivalry 
between  themselves  and  the  settlers  in  the  territories  over  scarce  eco- 
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Table  14 

Opinions  Regarding  the  West  Bank,  by  Education 
(percentage  of  population  unwilling  to  return  any  part,  or 

WILLING  TO  RETURN  ONLY  A  SMALL  PART  OF  THE  WEST  Bank) 


Year 

Elementary a 

Secondaryb 

Higherc 

Number  of 
Respondents 

1968 

93.1% 

91.4  % 

83.3% 

1833 

1969 

84.4 

74-4 

61.1 

^99 

i972 

77.2 

65.4 

32.3 

1788 

1973 

90.2 

75-5 

64.1 

758 

1974 

64.4 

37.6 

53.0 

337 

1975 

37.2 

48.2 

35-9 

341 

1976 

66.6 

54-3 

37-7 

440 

1977  (Jan.) 

64.7 

63.8 

53.6 

472 

19 77  (Nov.) 

63.6 

63.8 

31.9 

302 

1978 

70.8 

37.0 

46.9 

330 

1979 

74.8 

62.3 

45-7 

1388 

1980 

74-7 

62.2 

45.6 

323 

H 

00 

On 

H 

64.7 

66.2 

38.2 

371 

Average 

71.3 

64.3 

33-5 

Source:  Data  provided  by  the  Israel  Institute  of  Applied  Social  Research. 
aup  to  8  years  of  schooling 
b9~i2  years  of  schooling 
ci3  +  years  of  schooling 


nomic  resources.  When  asked  for  their  views  on  the  high  priority  given 
to  settlement  in  the  national  budget,  60  percent  of  the  lower-educated 
respondents  approved,  in  comparison  to  only  47  percent  of  the  highly 
educated  respondents.29 

The  reasons  offered  for  the  correlation  between  education  and  ter¬ 
ritorial  attitudes  are  twofold.  First,  voting  patterns  may  serve  as  an  ex¬ 
planation,  because  they  are  tightly  linked  to  educational  levels.  Studies 
have  repeatedly  shown  that  there  is  massive  support  for  the  Likud 
among  lower-educated  Israelis.  This  tendency  decreases  as  educational 
attainment  increases.30  Second,  class  differences  have  been  said  to  influ¬ 
ence  opinions  on  foreign  affairs.  Working-class  people  are  thought  to 
have  preferences  for  being  tough,  aggressive,  and  accepting  of  the  use 
of  violence.  The  evidence  for  this  assumption,  however,  is  weak.31 
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Religiosity 

The  religiosity  of  the  respondents  is  a  very  strong  indicator  of  hawk¬ 
ishness.  Three  groups  have  been  distinguished  in  terms  of  degree  of 
religiosity:  observant,  traditional,  and  secular.  Observant  people  keep 
the  commandments  and  practice  a  religious  way  of  life;  traditional 
people  observe  a  few  religious  practices;  and  secular  people,  none.  The 
differences  among  the  three  groups  is  statistically  significant.  The  gap 
between  the  two  extreme  groups  is  astounding:  71.2  percent  of  the  ob¬ 
servant  identified  themselves  as  hawks,  in  comparison  to  46.8  percent 
of  the  secular  (Table  15).  The  difference  among  the  three  groups  is  both 
consistent  and  linear,  establishing  a  clear  and  explicit  association  be¬ 
tween  religiosity  and  opinions  on  the  territories.  This  association  is 
hardly  surprising.  As  discussed  earlier.  Gush  Emunim's  ideological 
package  incorporated  explicit  religious  elements,  which  attracted  the 
mainstream  religious  community  to  adopt  the  retention-of-territories 
option.  Commitment  to  the  "promised  land"  and  belief  in  the  divine 


Table  15 

Opinions  Regarding  the  West  Bank,  by  Religiosity 
(percentage  of  population  unwilling  to  return  any  part,  or 

WILLING  TO  RETURN  ONLY  A  SMALL  PART,  OF  THE  WEST  Bank) 


Year 

Observant 

Traditional 

Secular 

Number  of 
Respondents 

19  72 

76.6% 

66.0% 

38.0% 

1736 

19733 

1974 

70.1 

61.6 

48.0 

537 

1975 

56.1 

47.6 

36.8 

340 

1976 

62.1 

50.5 

37-5 

438 

1977  (Jan.) 

75-4 

62.3 

52.8 

476 

1977  (Nov.) 

77.0 

57.6 

48.6 

309 

1978 

70.3 

54-3 

41.8 

326 

1979 

75.0 

57-4 

46.3 

1990 

1980 

79-4 

60.0 

39-5 

323 

1981 

70.4 

61.5 

58.1 

372 

Average 

71.2 

57.8 

46.8 

Source:  Data  provided  by  the  Israel  Institute  of  Applied  Social  Research. 
aNo  data  available  for  this  year. 
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covenant  hardened  the  attitudes  of  many  religious  Jews.  Observant  Is¬ 
raelis  were  unwilling  to  surrender  land  that,  according  to  their  belief, 
had  not  been  captured  but  had,  rather,  been  liberated  and  returned  to 
its  original  rightful  owners. 

Ethnic  Origin 

In  the  Israeli  context,  ethnicity  refers  not  to  the  two  peoples  living 
in  Israel — Jewish  and  Arab — but  to  the  divisions  among  Jews  emanat¬ 
ing  from  their  countries  of  origin.  The  Jewish  population  is  divided  into 
two  major  ethnic  groups.  One  includes  immigrants  from  Arabic¬ 
speaking  countries  in  Asia  and  Africa  and  their  Israeli-born  descendants 
(termed  Sephardim).  The  other  includes  immigrants  from  Europe  and 
America  and  their  Israeli-born  offspring  (termed  Ashkenazim).  The 
groups  differ  in  size.  The  proportion  of  Israelis  of  Afro- Asian  origin  has 
increased  steadily  because  of  their  higher  fertility  rate;  in  1967  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  Sephardim  in  the  Jewish  population  was  42.6  percent;  in  1981 
it  amounted  to  44.7  percent  (excluding  the  third  generation  born  to  Is¬ 
raelis  of  Afro- Asian  origin).  In  1981  the  fertility  rate  of  Sephardi  women 
was  3.0,  in  comparison  to  2.6  for  Ashkenazi  women.32  A  more  striking 
difference  between  the  two  groups  is  their  position  on  the  socioeco¬ 
nomic  scale.  By  most  indicators  of  socioeconomic  status — education,  oc¬ 
cupation,  housing,  and  income — Sephardim  are  positioned  lower  than 
Europeans.33  The  lot  of  second-generation  Sephardim  born  in  Israel  is 
not  much  better  than  that  of  their  parents.34  Their  socioeconomic  status 
has  remained  virtually  unchanged,  despite  the  fact  that  they  were  born 
into  an  affluent  society  and  have  received  benefits  from  institutions  of 
the  welfare  state. 

Evidently,  the  cleavage  between  the  two  ethnic  groups  is  not  con¬ 
fined  to  socioeconomic  status  but  also  relates  to  political  attitudes.  Sur¬ 
vey  respondents  were  divided  into  five  subgroups  according  to  eth¬ 
nic  origin:  (1)  those  born  abroad  in  Afro-Asia,  (2)  those  born  abroad 
in  Europe-America,  (3)  Israeli-born  descendants  of  Afro-Asian  immi¬ 
grants,  (4)  Israeli-born  descendants  of  European- American  immigrants, 
and  (3)  native  Israelis.  The  data  clearly  indicate  that  more  Sephardim 
are  hawkish  than  their  European  counterparts.  This  is  evident  from  the 
distribution  of  average  attitudes.  The  percentage  of  Sephardim  born 
abroad  who  adhere  to  hawkish  views  is  71.1.  Their  Israeli-born  descend¬ 
ants  are  only  slightly  less  hawkish  (an  average  of  70.8  percent).  The 
corresponding  figures  for  European  respondents  are  36.3  percent  and 
62.2  percent,  respectively  (Table  16). 
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Table  16 

Opinions  Regarding  the  West  Bank,  by  Ethnic  Origin 
(percentage  of  population  unwilling  to  return  any  part,  or 

WILLING  TO  RETURN  ONLY  A  SMALL  PART,  OF  THE  WEST  Bank) 


Year 

Europe- 

America 

Asia - 
Africa 

Israel: 

Europe- 

Americaa 

Israel: 

Asia- 

Africah 

Israel: 
Israel c 

Number  of 
Respondents 

1968 

89.1% 

93.5% 

91.6  % 

94.7% 

* 

1826 

1969 

68.3 

86.5 

77-9 

80.6 

73.3% 

1893 

1972 

61.3 

74-5 

64.3 

73.2 

71.2 

1796 

1973 

70.6 

84.4 

60.8 

83.0 

80.3 

777 

1974 

52.9 

65.1 

61.3 

53-5 

72.2 

538 

1975 

40.0 

56.0 

49-5 

48.0 

61.3 

340 

1976 

41.5 

57.0 

57-i 

32.0 

64.3 

440 

1977  (Jan.) 

52.5 

74-3 

62.0 

73-4 

60.0 

477 

1977  (Nov.) 

58.6 

59.1 

66.1 

70.7 

41.2 

311 

1978 

41.4 

66.7 

57-3 

72.2 

48.6 

328 

1979 

47-7 

73.1 

48.8 

71.7 

67.8 

1594 

1980 

33.6 

65.3 

32.4 

69.7 

61.4 

323 

1981 

54-7 

68.8 

59.6 

76.2 

75.6 

372 

Average 

56.3 

71.1 

62.2 

70.8 

64.7 

Source:  Data  provided  by  the  Israel  Institute  of  Applied  Social  Research, 
descendants  of  a  father  from  Europe  or  America, 
descendants  of  a  father  from  Asia  or  America, 
descendants  of  a  father  born  in  Israel. 

*No  data  available. 


An  analysis  of  variance  (ANOVA)  test  confirms  the  striking  gap  be¬ 
tween  Sephardim  and  Europeans  when  the  two  generations  are  com¬ 
bined.  Surprisingly,  when  this  test  is  applied  only  to  those  born  in  Israel 
from  the  three  groups  of  ethnic  origin,  the  difference  is  blurred  and  has 
no  statistical  significance.  It  might  be  asserted  that  growing  up  in  Israel 
and  being  exposed  to  similar  foreign  and  security  affairs  would  mitigate, 
if  not  erode,  the  impact  of  ethnic  origin  on  territorial  attitudes.  A  further 
examination,  however,  qualifies  this  assertion.  The  Likud's  accession  to 
power  had  different  effects  on  the  attitudes  of  the  Sephardim  and  the 
Ashkenazim.  The  Israelis  of  Afro- Asian  origin  manifested  a  remarkable 
consistency  and  did  not  alter  their  opinions.  The  average  percentage  of 
hawks  in  this  group  increased  slightly,  from  70.2  percent  between  1968 
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Table  17 

Hawkish  Attitudes  Toward  the  Territories, 
by  Ethnic  Origin  and  Education,  1980 


Education 

Israeli 

Sephardim 

Foreign 

Sephardim 

Average 

Elementary 

52.4% 

57.1% 

54.7% 

Secondary 

51.8 

52.8 

52.3 

Postsecondary 

48.3 

50.0 

49.1 

Israeli 

Foreign 

Number  of 

Education 

Ashkenazim 

Ashkenazim 

Average 

Respondents 

Elementary 

28.6% 

40.0% 

34.3% 

134 

Secondary 

37.8 

38.8 

38.3 

297 

Postsecondary 

37-3 

26.6 

31.9 

114 

Source:  Sammy  Smooha,  Unpublished  data  on  attitudes  of  Jews  toward  the  territories. 
Note:  The  question  asked  was  "What  is  your  attitude  toward  the  settlement?" 

The  table  represents  the  answers  in  favor  of  settlements. 


and  June  1977  to  72.1  percent  between  July  1977  and  1981.  During  the 
same  period  Israelis  of  European  origin  softened  their  attitudes.  Within 
this  group  the  average  share  of  hawks  declined  from  65.6  percent  dur¬ 
ing  the  Alignment's  rule  to  56.8  percent  during  the  Likud's.  The  gap 
between  the  two  groups  of  Israelis  born  in  the  country  thus  markedly 
increased. 

The  importance  of  the  ethnic  factor  in  determining  attitudes  toward 
the  territories  was  also  revealed  in  another  study.  Unpublished  data  col¬ 
lected  by  Sammy  Smooha  included  questions  about  the  territorial  is¬ 
sue.35  The  question  considered  in  this  study  probes  attitudes  toward  the 
settlements  in  Judea  and  Samaria.  The  respondents  were  divided  into 
those  in  favor  of,  those  having  reservations  about,  and  those  against  the 
settlements;  the  first  group  was  defined  as  hawks.  Table  17  shows  the 
distribution  of  hawkish  opinions  on  an  ethnic  basis  when  level  of  edu¬ 
cation  is  controlled  for.  Generally,  hawkishness  declines  with  increase 
in  education.  This  tendency  holds  true  for  all  categories  of  Sephardim. 
Israeli-born  Ashkenazim  become  less  militant  only  when  they  acquire 
postsecondary  schooling.  Even  in  the  more  highly  educated  bracket, 
however,  the  percentage  of  Sephardim  expressing  hawkish  opinions  is 
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markedly  higher  (an  average  of  49.1  percent)  than  that  of  Ashkenazim 
(an  average  of  31.9  percent).  This  finding  validates  the  overall  inclina¬ 
tion  of  the  Sephardim  toward  militant  positions. 

The  question  to  be  asked  is:  Why  have  Sephardim  of  both  genera¬ 
tions  remained  consistently  hawkish?  Several  explanations  have  been 
offered.  First,  the  Sephardim's  hard-line  positions  have  been  interpreted 
as  a  form  of  protest  against  the  Labor  Party,  which  they  have  held  re¬ 
sponsible  for  their  plight.  The  Sephardim's  mass  defection  from  Labor 
to  the  Likud  has  been  amply  described.  Since  1973  they  have  gradually 
increased  their  support  of  the  Likud  and  turned  away  from  Labor.36  The 
Sephardi  vote  in  the  1981  elections  was  found  to  be  primarily  influenced 
by  their  hawkish  posture.37  The  immigrants  from  Asia  and  Africa  ex¬ 
pressed  their  resentment  toward  Labor  not  only  by  casting  their  vote 
for  its  rival  but  also  by  adopting  policies  not  identified  with  Labor  (even 
though  many  Laborites  supported  them).38 

The  second  explanation  lies  more  in  the  social  domain.  As  all  data 
indicate,  Israeli  public  opinion  in  general  tilts  to  the  hawkish  end  of  the 
scale.  By  fostering  militant  postures,  Sephardim  can  identify  with  the 
mainstream  of  public  opinion  and  demonstrate  their  fervent  loyalty  to 
the  state.  Hawkishness  serves  as  a  symbol  of  their  commitment  to  na¬ 
tional  values  and  facilitates  their  smoother  integration  into  Israeli  soci¬ 
ety.  Furthermore,  from  a  systematic  perspective,  the  Arab-Israeli  con¬ 
flict  (which  is  perpetuated  by  hawkish  positions)  has  been  found  to  have 
had  a  marked  impact  on  social  integration.39  The  conflict  has  generated 
a  sense  of  community  and  enhanced  social  cohesion.  Groups  aspiring 
to  move  from  the  margins  of  society  to  its  center  have  perceived  the 
armed  struggle  as  having  had  positive  effects. 

Third,  from  the  economic  perspective,  Sephardim  have  had  some¬ 
thing  to  gain  by  fostering  hawkish  attitudes.  As  already  noted,  Sephar¬ 
dim  are  characteristically  in  the  lower  socioeconomic  strata.  In  the  last 
decade,  however,  they  have  experienced  some  upward  occupational 
mobility.  The  proportion  of  Sephardim  employed  in  unskilled  jobs  has 
somewhat  declined,  from  9.6  percent  in  1972  to  5.1  percent  in  1982. 40 
This  mobility  has  been  attributed  to  their  replacement  by  Arabs  from 
the  territories,  who  are  employed  in  large  numbers  in  Israel — mostly  in 
unskilled  jobs.41  A  Sephardi  Israeli  living  in  a  development  town  near 
Jerusalem  spelled  out  his  fears  about  the  territorial  issue  as  follows:  "If 
they  [the  government]  give  back  the  territories,  the  Arabs  will  stop 
coming  to  work,  and  then  you'll  put  us  back  into  the  dead-end  jobs,  like 
before.  If  for  no  other  reason,  we  won't  let  you  give  back  those  ter¬ 
ritories."42 
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The  fourth  explanation  is  a  psychological  one.  Sephardim  manifest 
the  typical  features  of  relative  deprivation.  Objective  socioeconomic  de¬ 
ficiencies  have  produced  aggressive  feelings  that  have  been  vented  on 
another  group.  The  scapegoats  in  this  case  have  been  the  Arabs.43  Em¬ 
pirical  studies  of  intergroup  relations  in  Israel  indicate  that  prejudice 
against  Israeli  Arabs  is  far  higher  among  Sephardim  than  among  Ash¬ 
kenazim.44  Hostility  to  Arabs  has  extended  beyond  state  boundaries  and 
has  amplified  the  psychological  tensions  emanating  from  the  Arab- 
Israeli  conflict.  Furthermore,  these  hawkish  tendencies  have  also  served 
the  purpose  of  "marking  off";  that  is,  they  have  helped  to  perpetuate 
ethnic  identity. 

Both  Sephardim  and  Ashkenazim  had  to  acquire  a  new  identity 
upon  their  arrival  in  Israel.  The  Ashkenazim,  however,  encountered 
fewer  problems  because  they  formed  the  elite  class,  were  considered 
more  acceptable,  and  did  not  have  to  discard  their  previous  cultural 
features.  They  had  to  learn  a  new  language  and  alter  their  daily  way  of 
life,  but  their  problem  was  more  ecological  than  psychological.  In  con¬ 
trast,  Afro-Asian  Jews  encountered  severe  difficulties  as  a  result  of  two 
interlocking  factors:  their  lower  status  in  Israel  and  their  identification 
with  Islamic  Arab  culture.  The  Israeli  elite's  attitude  toward  the  Sephar¬ 
dim  has  often  been  contemptuous  and  derogatory.  Anthropological 
studies  have  confirmed  the  widespread  public  resentment  of  the  habits 
and  culture  of  the  Sephardim,  who  have  been  labeled  "primitive."  The 
presumed  source  of  this  perceived  primitivism  has  been  their  identifi¬ 
cation  with  the  Arabs.45  Afro-Asian  Jews  have  thus  been  compelled  to 
eschew  their  affiliation  with  the  Arabs  in  an  attempt  to  cast  off  their 
culturally  different  Judaism  and  establish  a  new,  secular  Israeli- 
European  identity.  One  way  to  achieve  this  has  been  to  denigrate  the 
Arabs — that  is,  to  foster  hawkish  opinions  and  thereby  replace  their 
personal  needs  with  nationalist  sentiments. 

The  fifth  and  last  explanation  pertains  to  life  experience.  As  pointed 
out  by  Ofira  Seliktar,  the  historical  experience  of  living  with  Arabs 
(whether  personal,  or  one  passed  down  to  a  second  generation)  has 
produced  what  George  R.  Tamarin  calls  a  "wisdom  based  on  life  expe¬ 
rience."46  This  experience  has  fostered  the  belief  that  Arabs  are  ac¬ 
quainted  only  with  the  language  of  power.  Tamarin  quotes  a  Sephardi 
Jew  as  saying,  "I  know  the  Arabs  well,  they  are  all  cowards  and  treach¬ 
erous.  A  kick  in  the  teeth  is  the  only  language  they  understand."47  Se¬ 
phardi  suspicion  toward  Arabs  was  reflected  in  their  attitudes  toward 
the  peace  with  Egypt.  A  poll  taken  in  1979  indicated  that  41  percent  of 
Israelis  of  Afro-Asian  origin  (as  compared  to  63  percent  of  those  of  Eu- 
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ropean-American  origin)  thought  that  "peace  brings  more  advantages 
than  disadvantages  to  Israel."  Fifty-three  percent  of  Sephardim  asserted 
that  "Egypt  will  join  a  war  against  us  should  it  erupt,"  whereas  only  47 
percent  of  Ashkenazim  thought  likewise.  Fewer  Sephardim  (55  percent, 
as  compared  to  67  percent  of  Ashkenazim)  favored  the  improving  rela¬ 
tionship  with  Egypt.48 

Despite  the  compelling  reasons  for  the  Sephardim's  hawkishness, 
the  data  in  this  study  indicate  that  the  opinions  of  those  who  were  born 
in  Israel  are  closer  to  those  of  the  Ashkenazim  than  their  parents.  The 
reduction  of  differences  does  not,  however,  indicate  whether  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  these  opinions  is  hawkish  or  dovish. 

Party  Affiliation 

The  last  factor  presumed  to  influence  attitudes  to  the  territories  is 
party  affiliation,  which  has  been  defined  on  the  basis  of  the  answer  to 
the  question:  "Whom  did  you  vote  for  in  the  last  elections?"  Our  anal¬ 
ysis  considers  only  the  two  major  blocs:  the  Alignment  and  the  Likud. 
As  noted  in  Chapter  3,  there  are  similarities  as  well  as  differences  be¬ 
tween  the  two  main  parties.  Studies  show,  however,  that  the  public  sees 
the  Alignment  as  less  hawkish  and  more  conciliatory  than  the  Likud. 
More  than  two-thirds  of  the  respondents  (70  percent)  believed  that  the 
Alignment  was  willing  to  make  territorial  concessions;  only  31  percent 
thought  the  same  of  the  Likud.49  These  perceptions  are  clearly  reflected 
in  the  data.  Over  two-thirds  of  Likud  voters  (68.3  percent)  are  hawks, 
as  compared  to  49.4  percent  of  Alignment  voters  (Table  18).  Given  the 
close  association  between  ethnicity  and  foreign  policy  attitudes,  a  rele¬ 
vant  question  is  whether  party  affiliation  is  determined  by  ethnicity 
rather  than  by  hawkish/dovish  orientation.  Shamir  and  Arian  have  con¬ 
cluded  that  territorial  orientation  is  the  strongest  predictor  of  electoral 
behavior,  which  means  that  policy  orientation  is  the  predominant  fac¬ 
tor.50  Peres  and  Shemer  found  that  hawkish/dovish  orientation  consti¬ 
tuted  a  more  important  factor  in  voting  patterns  among  Ashkenazim 
than  among  Sephardim.  They  have  amplified  this  conclusion  with  an¬ 
other  finding — that  ethnic  origin  is  a  more  important  factor  in  deter¬ 
mining  voting  patterns  among  doves  than  among  hawks.  Half  of  the 
Sephardi  doves  supported  the  Likud,  but  virtually  no  Ashkenazi  doves 
cast  a  vote  for  that  party.51  They  therefore  attribute  prime  importance  to 
ethnicity  rather  than  to  policy  orientations.  But  the  linkage  between  at¬ 
titudes  toward  the  territories  and  party  affiliation  is  statistically  the 
strongest  variable  under  consideration. 
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Table  18 

Opinions  Regarding  the  West  Bank,  by  Party  Affiliation 
(percentage  of  population  unwilling  to  return  any  part,  or 

WILLING  TO  RETURN  ONLY  A  SMALL  PART,  OF  THE  WEST  Bank) 


Year 

Likud 

Alignment 

Number  of 
Respondents 

1974 

74.4% 

49.1% 

32  7 

1975 

63.5 

40.2 

299 

1976 

60.3 

41.3 

238 

1977  (Jan.) 

65.6 

61.2 

266 

19 77  (Nov.) 

7i-5 

57-3 

2  57 

1978 

62.0 

53-5 

293 

1979 

70.5 

47-3 

930 

1980 

71.6 

43.6 

284 

1981 

75-3 

51.2 

313 

Average 

68.3 

49.4 

Source:  Data  provided  by  the  Israel  Institute  of  Applied  Social  Research. 


Finally,  a  word  should  be  said  about  the  attitudes  of  Israeli  Arabs, 
who  constitute  some  17  percent  of  the  population.  The  opinions  of  Ar¬ 
abs  are  not  usually  recorded  by  the  national  polling  institutions.  A 
study  conducted  by  Sammy  Smooha  indicates  that  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  Arab-Israeli  public  identifies  with  the  dovish  outlook:  84 
percent  are  against  settlements  in  Judea  and  Samaria  and  only  5.5  per¬ 
cent  favor  the  "present  borders  with  certain  modifications."52  This  atti¬ 
tude  is  hardly  surprising  in  view  of  the  cultural  and  national  affinity  of 
Israeli  Arabs  to  their  brethren  across  the  border.  As  pointed  out  by 
Smooha  and  Peretz,  however,  Israeli  Arabs  have  not  been  an  effective 
factor  in  the  politics  of  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict.  "They  share  a  consensus 
on  this  question  which  falls  outside  Israel's  national  consensus  but 
within  the  world's  operative  consensus."53  Arabs  within  Israel  are  polit¬ 
ically  isolated,  and  their  views  are  largely  ignored. 


Summary 

Israeli  public  opinion  has  been  analyzed  at  both  the  individual  and 
the  aggregate  levels.  Two  questions  are  appropriate.  First,  who  is  an 
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Israeli  hawk?  Second,  which  way  is  public  opinion  tending?  The  typical 
Israeli  hawk  is  either  a  male  or  a  female  who  not  only  believes  in  God 
but  actually  observes  the  commandments  and  leads  a  religious  way  of 
life.  The  hawk  will  probably  cast  her/his  vote  for  the  Likud  and  will, 
most  likely,  be  of  Afro-Asian  origin.  The  typical  hawk  has  not  enjoyed 
the  benefits  of  the  affluent  society  since  he/she  has  received  only  a  few 
years  of  schooling.  Those  who  wish  to  see  Israelis  move  toward  more 
dovish  postures  on  the  fate  of  the  territories  cannot  console  themselves 
with  the  thought  that  wisdom  comes  with  age,  since  year  of  birth  does 
not  seem  to  affect  willingness  to  return  territory  Such  a  change  is  likely 
only  if  present  conditions  are  disrupted  and  the  association  among  eth¬ 
nic  origin,  educational  attainment,  and  party  affiliation  is  broken.  Un¬ 
published  data  reveal,  however,  that  a  rise  in  the  level  of  education  does 
moderate  hawkish  opinions  in  the  Shephardim.  The  rift  between  doves 
and  hawks  regarding  the  territories  may  be  linked  to  political  features 
outside  Israel.  As  pointed  out  by  Dalton  et  al.,  the  public  agenda  is  no 
longer  dominated  by  economic  issues  but  by  what  are  termed  "post- 
materialistic"  issues  pertaining  to  the  environment,  consumer  affairs, 
and  war  and  peace.54  In  Israel  as  in  other  Western  societies,  the  propa¬ 
gators  of  postmaterialistic  issues  are  the  more  affluent,  the  secular,  and 
the  better-educated  strata  of  society. 

For  the  time  being,  however,  public  opinion  in  Israel  inclines 
sharply  toward  hawkish  attitudes.  Although  changes  have  occurred 
over  time,  and  the  degree  of  militancy  has  significantly  decreased  from 
the  days  when  Israelis  were  enveloped  in  the  banners  of  victory,  most 
people  continue  to  cling  to  the  remaining  territory  and  are  unwilling  to 
hand  it  over  even  in  return  for  peace.  It  should  also  be  noted,  however, 
that  the  option  of  returning  land  in  exchange  for  peace  remains  hypo¬ 
thetical.  Although  Jordan's  King  Hussein  has  made  some  gestures  to¬ 
ward  peace,  at  the  time  of  writing  his  alliance  with  the  PLO  diminishes 
prospects  for  conciliation.  Hostile  Arab  propaganda  and  continual  ter¬ 
rorism  against  Israeli  citizens  weakens  the  position  of  the  moderates. 
Although  a  change  of  mood  on  the  part  of  the  Arabs  could  revolutionize 
public  attitudes  in  Israel,  the  prospects  of  such  a  development  are  rather 
dim.  The  possibility  of  a  change  in  Israel  toward  more  dovish  attitudes 
on  the  territories  is  therefore  remote. 
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Conclusions 


In  evaluating  Israel's  territorial  policy  and  its  impact  on  domestic  poli¬ 
tics,  I  have  probed  into  the  past  to  discover  the  dominant  trend  between 
1967  and  1982.  Doing  so  has  led  to  intriguing  conclusions  on  the  pros¬ 
pects  for  future  developments.  Between  the  Six-Day  War  and  the  Leb¬ 
anon  war,  territorial  policy  has  undergone  substantial  changes.  During 
the  first  phase,  the  principle  of  no  return  of  territories  for  less  than  a 
full-fledged  peace  treaty  negotiated  by  the  warring  states  was  widely 
accepted.  This  principle  was  modified  in  the  second  phase  (when  Meir 
was  prime  minister).  Meir  was  willing  to  consider  temporary  arrange¬ 
ments  somewhat  less  comprehensive  than  those  conjured  up  in  the  ex¬ 
ultation  of  victory.  The  principle  crumbled  completely  in  the  third 
phase,  after  a  change  in  government.  In  the  two  last  phases,  the  Likud 
government  surrendered  a  large  part  of  the  territories,  formally  an¬ 
nexed  parts  of  the  remaining  ones,  and  notified  its  intention  to  annex 
others  in  due  course.  So  it  is  apparent  that,  within  certain  fixed  param¬ 
eters,  Israel's  territorial  policy  has  been  dynamic.  Throughout  the  pe¬ 
riod  1967-1982  Israel  steadfastly  refused  to  relinquish  all  territories  and 
return  to  the  June  4,  1967  armistice  frontiers.  But  during  the  same  time, 
successive  governments  refrained  from  legal  annexation  of  most  of  the 
lands.  Instead,  they  maintained  the  legal  status  quo,  in  which  de  facto 
changes  occurred  as  a  result  of  domestic  and  external  constraints  and 
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supports.  Notwithstanding  these  general  tendencies,  however,  there 
has  been  a  clear  distinction  between  the  policies  of  the  two  leading  po¬ 
litical  forces  in  Israel  regarding  one  territorial  area — the  West  Bank. 
Whereas  the  Alignment  was  willing  to  consider  a  compromise  (albeit 
one  whose  limits  were  never  clearly  specified),  the  Likud  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  retain  the  entire  area  and  was  not  willing  to  discuss  any  with¬ 
drawal.  No  de  facto  change  occurred  under  either  government  between 
1967  and  1982. 

The  examination  of  the  behavioral  aspects  of  the  authoritative  policy 
revealed  some  inconsistencies  between  policy  and  action.  During  the 
first  phase,  when  Israel's  formal  policy  was  to  keep  the  lands  for  the 
foreseeable  future,  the  government  neither  conceived  nor  adopted  any 
detailed  plan  to  implement  this  policy.  The  rationalization  for  this  la¬ 
cuna  was  given  by  Allon  during  the  Labor  Party's  first  convention  after 
the  June  war. 

It  is  perceived  that  when  a  pompous  resolution  is  adopted  regarding 
the  integrity  of  the  homeland,  the  homeland  is  indeed  integrated. 
Rather,  selective  decisions,  guided  by  a  political  strategic  concept  that 
lead  to  another  installation,  another  settlement,  and  another  urban 
neighborhood — they  are  the  ones  that,  because  of  their  potential  for 
performance,  establish  military-political  facts  equivalent  to  tens  and 
hundreds  of  resolutions  adopted  by  those  who  master  politics  or  dec¬ 
larations.1 

The  "another  installation  and  another  settlement"  policy  replaced 
the  prestate  policy  of  "another  dunam  and  another  sheep,"  but  its  de 
facto  implementation  was  handicapped  because  of  the  government's 
hesitancy  to  act.  The  government's  guiding  principle  was  the  unap¬ 
proved  Allon  Plan,  but  the  initiative  to  put  the  plan  into  effect  was 
largely  confined  to  the  grass  roots.  Many  settlements  created  during 
this  first  phase  were  initiated  by  zealous  settlers  who  only  retroactively 
obtained  official  approval  and  recognition.  During  the  second  phase, 
when  Israel's  government  was  ostensibly  ready  to  consider  withdrawal, 
the  process  of  settlement  accelerated.  The  environs  of  Jerusalem  (Maale 
Adumin),  the  eastern  slopes  of  Samaria  (Mesha),  the  Rafah  Salient,  and 
the  Golan  were  all  targets  for  settlement.  Even  so,  in  many  instances 
government  decisions  did  not  indicate  that  expansion  of  settlement  was 
underway.  The  government  increased  its  involvement  in  settling  the  ter¬ 
ritories,  but,  except  for  the  Rafah  Salient  (and  part  of  the  Jordan  Valley), 
it  still  lacked  a  comprehensive  settlement  scheme.  Instead,  the  govern¬ 
ment  was  influenced  by  Ministers  Allon,  Galili,  and  Dayan  (among 
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other  people)  to  settle  the  lands.  Toward  the  end  of  its  rule,  the  Align¬ 
ment  was,  in  effect,  compelled  to  acquiesce  in  the  settlers7  initiatives. 
These  initiatives  were  resourceful  in  that  they  matched,  advanced,  and 
implemented  the  settlers'  own  preferences — initially,  without  the  gov¬ 
ernment's  aid  and,  subsequently,  with  only  its  half-hearted  approval 
and  legitimation.  During  the  Alignment's  rule,  the  main  constraint  on 
behavior  emanated  from  within  the  elite  itself.  The  ministers  were  pit- 
ted  against  each  other  and,  at  the  same  time,  were  allied  with  outside 
forces.  These  circumstances  both  facilitated  and  curtailed  the  process  of 
settlement.  In  the  two  last  phases,  when  the  Likud  assumed  office, 
curbs  on  settlement  were  both  domestic  (the  High  Court's  ruling)  and 
external.  Begin's  pledge  to  President  Carter  to  suspend  settlement  for 
three  months  until  the  signature  of  the  peace  treaty  hobbled,  but  did 
not  immobilize,  settlement.  The  government's  determination  to  expand 
settlements  outweighed  these  constraints  and  enabled  unprecedented 
expansion. 

Domestic  political  inputs  included  a  host  of  activities  carried  out  by 
a  myriad  of  actors.  A  number  of  political  parties  were  formed  specifi¬ 
cally  to  advance  the  territorial  issue,  and  some  party  factions  were  es¬ 
tablished  to  induce  a  party's  leaders  to  adopt  a  particular  policy.  Ob¬ 
viously,  these  factions  were  formed  only  in  parties  whose  ideological 
heterogeneity  allowed  for  structured  dissent.  Factional  activity  was  thus 
carried  out  mainly  within  the  Labor  Party,  where  doves  and  hawks  alike 
organized  to  uphold  their  cause.  The  factions  proved  more  adept  at 
averting  action  than  in  promoting  it.  They  were  either  too  weak  to  exert 
substantial  influence  or  they  felt  trapped  by  their  own  strength — fear¬ 
ing  that  overpressure  might  prove  counterproductive  and  lead  to  an 
undesirable  split.  The  factions'  leaders  proved  more  potent  than  fac¬ 
tional  activity.  Primary  among  these  was  Allon,  who  advanced  his  plan 
for  partial  annexation  and  partial  withdrawal,  and  Dayan,  who  opted 
for  integration  short  of  annexation. 

After  the  October  War  factional  activity  largely  subsided,  clearing 
the  way  for  group  activity.  A  retrospective  evaluation  reveals  a  process 
whereby  the  parties  and  their  factions  eventually  gave  way  to  public 
movements.  These  movements  forced  issues  onto  the  political  agenda 
and  provided  the  means  for  their  advancement  and  propagation.  The 
ability  of  the  movements  to  adapt  themselves  to  changing  circumstances 
and  adopt  new  policies  was  greater  than  that  of  the  parties.  Movements 
proved  more  susceptible  to  public  moods.  In  fact,  their  very  formation 
was  a  direct  response  to  these  moods.  The  movements  also  crystallized 
the  vague  policies  presented  by  the  political  parties.  Whereas  the  par- 
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ties  had  to  yield  to  conflicting  internal  pressures,  the  interest  groups 
were  largely  free  of  similar  constraints.  They  turned  the  parties'  liabili¬ 
ties  into  assets  by  setting  objectives  that  cut  across  party  lines  and  at¬ 
tracted  mass  support.  Interest  groups  also  replaced  parties  in  commu¬ 
nicating  demands  to  decisionmakers.  As  the  groups  grew  in  stature, 
they  developed  a  close  relationship  with  the  prevailing  administration. 
The  groups  also  provided  a  link  between  citizens  and  decisionmakers. 
In  providing  a  broader  scope  for  individual  participation,  the  move¬ 
ments  offered  ordinary  people  an  opportunity  to  influence  public 
affairs. 

An  evaluation  of  the  actors'  inputs  leads  to  two  conclusions  which 
are,  on  the  surface,  contradictory.  The  first  is  that  during  the  Align¬ 
ment's  rule  constraints  and  supports  balanced  each  other  out  in  a  way 
that  impeded  any  action.  The  political  stagnation  during  Labor's  era  was 
basically  an  outcome  of  the  conflicting  pressures  to  which  it  was  subject. 
The  second  is  that  the  proterritorial  inputs — that  is,  those  in  favor  of 
Israel  retaining  territories — were  far  more  substantial  than  the  propeace 
inputs  during  the  entire  period  considered.  In  other  words,  the  actors 
favoring  continued  Israeli  control  in  the  territories  outnumbered  and 
were  more  powerful  than  those  who  advocated  their  return. 

The  Alignment's  political  stagnation  has  been  widely  discussed  by 
scholars  dealing  with  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict.  Whether  or  not  the  Oc¬ 
tober  War  could  have  been  averted  remains  a  moot  question.  It  is  ob¬ 
vious,  however,  that  by  the  eve  of  that  war  the  government  had  taken 
no  significant  measures  to  change  the  status  quo.  At  that  time,  belief  in 
Israel's  military  superiority  remained  unshaken;  the  PLO's  terrorist  ac¬ 
tivities  were  considered  bearable;  the  Arabs  living  in  the  territories  were 
not  showing  signs  of  wide-scale  insurgence;  the  Russians  had  been  ex¬ 
pelled  from  Egypt;  Hussein  had  given  a  temporary  knock-out  blow  to 
the  PLO;  the  Arab  states  were  immersed  in  their  own  dissensions;  and 
U.S.  pressures  on  Israel  were  not  too  severe.  These  congenial  circum¬ 
stances  were  not  the  only  reason  for  the  immobilization  between  1967 
and  1973.  The  Labor  government  was  initially  fettered  by  its  coalition 
and,  subsequently,  trapped  in  its  own  dissensions — caught  between 
doves  like  Sapir  and  hawks  like  Galili  and  Dayan.  Nevertheless,  the 
pressures  were  not  balanced.  Under  Meir's  premiership — and,  in  fact, 
throughout  the  whole  period — the  hawkish  forces  were  more  influen¬ 
tial  than  their  dovish  counterparts.  The  reasons  for  the  hawks'  success 
are  grounded  in  resources  and  circumstances. 

The  proterritorial  interest  groups  also  ranked  higher  in  potential  im¬ 
pact  than  the  peace  groups.  Up  to  1978  there  was  no  viable  peace  group 
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that  could  effectively  constrain  decisionmakers.  Such  a  group  was 
formed  in  1978,  but  its  impact  was  weaker  than  Gush  Emunim's  when 
measured  by  the  criteria  employed  in  this  study  Initially,  Peace  Now 
had  only  one  organizational  advantage  over  Gush  Emunim:  its  leaders 
were  more  reputable  because  of  their  heroic  military  service.  Individu¬ 
ally,  they  were  anonymous,  but  they  were  highly  respected  as  a  group. 
In  all  other  aspects  of  the  organizational  syndrome,  Gush  Emunim 
ranked  higher.  The  Gush  did  not  have  a  registered  membership,  but  it 
had  a  wide  capacity  for  mobilization.  Its  institutional  set-up  was  weak, 
but  not  as  weak  as  that  of  Peace  Now.  Gush  Emunim  proliferated  into 
three  suborganizations.  But  the  esprit  de  corps  uniting  its  members  was 
not  lost,  and  its  interpersonal  cohesion  was  not  eroded.  Peace  Now 
underwent  no  formal  division,  but  the  ideological  and  personal  dissen¬ 
sions  among  its  activists  were  much  greater.  Furthermore,  members  of 
Gush  Emunim  practiced  what  they  preached  and  settled  themselves  in 
the  territories.  Peace  Now  members,  although  no  less  dedicated  to  their 
cause,  could  not  bring  about  peace.  Their  task  was  simply  to  influence 
the  public  to  join  them  in  attempting  to  influence  Israel's  political  lead¬ 
ers  to  move  toward  peace. 

In  effect,  Peace  Now  did  not  so  much  advocate  peace  as  reject  war. 
It  did  not  offer  a  clear  political  alternative;  rather,  it  recommended  that 
certain  measures — such  as  Israeli  domination  over  Arabs,  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  settlements,  and  the  adoption  of  rigid  political  postures — be 
avoided.  The  movement  thus  waged  war  against  war  more  than  it  pro¬ 
moted  peace.  Last,  the  benefits  of  the  "nuisance  impact"  have  been  fully 
described.  Only  Gush  Emunim  employed  this  strategy.  Although  Peace 
Now  used  imaginative  and  colorful  tactics,  they  were  all  within  the  ac¬ 
cepted  limits  of  interest  groups  presenting  demands  to  the  country's 
leaders.  These  tactics  derived  from  the  arsenal  of  protest-group  behav¬ 
ior  in  Western  societies,  but  they  were  ineffective  in  Israel.  Although 
Israel's  political  institutions  were  tailored  along  Western  lines,  its  polit¬ 
ical  culture  was  more  ideologically  rigid  than  those  of  other  democratic 
states. 

Gush  Emunim  was  also  better  equipped  with  political  resources.  Its 
representation  in  decisionmaking  bodies  was  impressive,  and  its  access 
to  power  was  much  greater  than  that  of  Peace  Now.  Although  both 
groups  possessed  legitimacy,  the  Gush  had  more  than  Peace  Now  In 
the  process  of  bureaucratization  Gush  Emunim  became  the  sole  spokes¬ 
man  for  the  settlers  in  Judea,  Samaria,  and  Gaza  and  was  accorded  com¬ 
plete  legitimacy.  Peace  Now  remained  a  promotional  protest  group  that 
represented  an  only  partly  legitimized  idea. 
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When  the  ideological  component  of  impact  is  scrutinized,  it  be¬ 
comes  clear  that  the  hawkish  option  had  a  higher  propensity  for  expan¬ 
sion.  The  ability  to  expand  is  perhaps  the  main  attribute  that  converts 
input  into  impact.  What  may  be  termed  the  "law  of  the  hotbed"  is  per¬ 
tinent  to  this  case.  A  hotbed  is  essential  if  one  is  to  reap  a  good  crop; 
one  needs  fertile  soil,  adequate  humidity,  and  the  right  temperature. 
Seed  of  the  highest  quality  will  not  yield  fruit  in  a  barren  desert  or  under 
deep  frost.  This  commonplace  biological  analogy  may  be  applied  to  the 
political  arena.  Gush  Emunim's  ideological  seeds  were  planted  in  a  po¬ 
litical,  social,  and  emotional  hotbed,  and  the  yield  was  high.  Gush  Emu- 
nim  wiped  the  dust  off  values  that  had  once  been  cherished  and 
admired  in  Israeli  society  and  adopted  their  symbols.  Pioneering,  aus¬ 
terity,  national  religiosity,  the  cult  of  power  and  decisiveness,  the  ability 
to  act  rather  than  talk,  were  all  ideas  that  flourished  in  the  hotbed  of 
uncertainty  and  self-doubt  prevalent  in  Israel.  The  notion  of  peace — 
even  when  cloaked  in  the  need  for  security — offered  no  contest  to  the 
popularity  of  the  values  revived  by  Gush  Emunim.  Peace  Now  re¬ 
mained  alien  to  many  Israelis.  Its  emphasis  on  security  issues  and  its 
manipulation  of  military  affiliations,  such  as  the  Officers'  Letter,  were 
futile  attempts  to  adjust  to  the  domestic  environment.  For  many  Is¬ 
raelis,  the  ideas  propagated  by  Peace  Now  were  tainted  with  a  foreign 
flavor  (even  though  they  came  disguised  with  appropriate  Israeli  rhet¬ 
oric).  Time  and  again,  public  opinion  polls  have  shown  that  Israelis  lean 
toward  the  hawkish  end  of  the  political  spectrum.  It  is  irrelevant  to  this 
discussion  whether  the  hawkish  public  generates  hawkish  groups  and 
factions,  or  whether  the  hawkish  groups  thrive  by  converting  the 
general  public  to  their  policies.  At  all  levels,  Israelis  have  preferred  to 
hold  on  to  land  rather  than  risk  an  unknown,  and  perhaps  unknow¬ 
able,  peace. 

There  was  another  difference  that  characterized  the  ideological  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  two  camps.  The  peace  groups  carried  on  a  single-issue 
campaign,  whereas  the  proterritories  groups  were  part  of  a  complemen¬ 
tary  and  wider  political  movement.  Gush  Emunim's  expansion  followed 
a  pattern  of  dynamic  osmosis.  One  of  the  group's  leaders  compared  its 
strategies  to  bicycle-riding  technique:  "If  he  ceases  to  advance,  he 
topples."2  From  the  end  of  the  Six-Day  War  until  today,  the  champions 
of  territorial  retention  have  continued  to  ride  their  bicycles.  The  move¬ 
ment  has  changed  forms  and  slogans,  but  it  has  persisted.  The  Greater 
Israel  people  are  everywhere:  in  parties,  in  public  movements,  in  the 
administration,  and  in  the  general  public.  The  idea  of  Greater  Israel  has 
infiltrated  all  organizational  barriers  and  permeated  the  various  social 
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strata.  The  ripple  effect  of  the  expansion  of  the  proterritories  lobby  has 
precipitated  far-reaching  changes.  As  a  result,  in  1982  Israel  scarcely 
resembled  the  Israel  of  1967.  Peace  Now  also  brought  about  change.  It 
accelerated  existing  processes  and  boosted  Israel's  readiness  for  peace¬ 
making.  It  is  appropriate  to  distinguish  among  three  types  of  impact — 
that  which  induces  a  change  in  policy,  that  which  prevents  a  particular 
policy,  and  that  which  promotes  a  policy  that  has  already  been  adopted. 
Gush  Emunim  changed  the  Alignment's  policy  by  settling  in  Samaria. 
Peace  Now  failed  to  halt  the  process  of  settlement,  but  it  helped  to  pre¬ 
cipitate  peace  once  peace  became  an  official  policy 

The  expansion  of  the  hawkish  constraint  from  the  public  to  the  in¬ 
terest  groups  and  the  political  parties  was  sustained  by  the  ideological 
preferences  of  the  establishment.  This  research  has  not  devoted  much 
space  or  attention  to  the  psychological  environment  affecting  those  de¬ 
cisionmakers  who  opted  for  a  proterritorial  policy  Most  of  the  top  de¬ 
cisionmakers  (that  is,  the  prime  ministers)  were  hawks  in  their  own 
right.  Eshkol's  premiership  was  too  short  to  be  judged,  but  Meir  was  an 
ardent  hawk  who  denied  the  existence  of  a  Palestinian  people  and  se¬ 
riously  doubted  the  Arabs'  willingness  to  make  peace.3  Rabin  was  not  a 
hawk,  but  he  was  definitely  not  a  dove  either.  He  vehemently  rejected 
the  activities  of  Gush  Emunim,  but  he  was  hardly  receptive  to  the  em¬ 
bryonic  peace  inputs  that  were  promulgated  under  his  premiership.  Be- 
gin's  attitudes  need  no  further  description.  The  Likud  premier's  social¬ 
ization,  orientation,  and  inclination  were  all  congruent  with  the 
proterritories  input.  The  divergencies  between  Begin  and  the  hawkish 
groups  were  only  about  means,  not  ends. 

Support  for  the  hawkish  option  was  sustained  by  congenial  circum¬ 
stances  grounded  in  political,  social,  individual,  national,  and  psycho¬ 
logical  factors.  In  the  political  domain,  the  rise  of  the  hawkish  forces — 
especially  Gush  Emunim — occurred  concomitantly  with  the  decline  of 
Labor  Zionism  as  a  dominant  political  and  ideological  force.  Hitherto, 
Labor  had  been  paramount — not  only  because  of  its  electoral  attain¬ 
ments  (which  hardly  ever  exceeded  a  third  of  the  votes)  but  because  its 
ethos  was  accepted  as  one  of  the  nation's  mores.  After  30  years  in  gov¬ 
ernment  the  party  lost  its  hegemony,  leaving  a  void  that  was  soon  to  be 
filled  by  the  Likud.  It  is  doubtful  that  Labor's  downfall  and  Gush  Emu- 
nim's  ascendency  were  causally  related,  but  the  synchronization  of  the 
two  processes  has  led  some  to  the  conclusion  that  Gush  Emunim's  con¬ 
stant  challenges  precipitated  the  Alignment's  decline.  The  government's 
inability  to  withstand  the  group's  pressures  and  act  decisively  were  the 
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underlying  causes  of  its  demise.  According  to  another  version,  Gush 
Emunim's  effectiveness  was  a  consequence  of  Labor's  weakness. 

There  were,  however,  other  reasons  for  Labor's  fall  from  grace. 
First,  a  new  generation  of  Sephardim  had  come  of  age  who  asserted 
themselves  by  turning  their  backs  on  Labor  and  embracing  the  Likud 
en  masse.  Second,  Israelis  of  European  descent  were  disgusted  by  the 
stagnation  and  corruption  that  characterized  the  Labor  Party,  and  there¬ 
fore  cast  their  vote  for  the  new  party  (the  DMC).  A  third  explanation 
emphasizes  the  wider  historical  perspective.  According  to  this  version, 
Labor  had  fulfilled  its  role  by  the  late  1950s,  when  it  completed  the  ini¬ 
tial  stage  of  state  and  nation  building.4  The  absorption  of  close  to  a  mil¬ 
lion  immigrants,  the  industrialization  of  the  state's  economy,  and  the 
founding  of  a  new  society  were  carried  out  by  the  governing  Labor 
Party.  The  Six-Day  War  dramatically  rearranged  the  national  agenda; 
overnight,  military  might  and  expanded  borders  became  a  prime  issue. 
Until  1973  the  perception  of  Israel's  superiority  enabled  the  veteran 
leadership  to  freeze  the  territorial  issue  and  maintain  its  power.  The 
October  War,  however,  shattered  myths  as  well  as  fortresses.  The  whole 
concept  of  "right  is  might"  was  crushed  by  the  experience  of  a  surprise 
attack.  The  Alignment's  leaders  were  perceived  to  be  just  as  responsible 
for  this  shocking  event  as  the  armed  forces.  Gush  Emunim  emerged  in 
the  twilight  of  Labor's  power,  when  the  old  guard  was  withering  away 
and  the  new  guard  was  growing  up.  The  movement  also  paved  the  way 
for  the  rise  of  a  new  type  of  leadership  that  professed  national  religious 
mores  rather  than  socialist  Zionism. 

The  congenial  political  circumstances  for  the  hawkish  option  were 
sustained  by  social  realities.  The  Israelis  of  the  1970s  were  an  affluent 
people.  Between  1968  and  1973  GNP  had  risen  at  an  unprecedented 
average  annual  rate  of  10.6  percent.  In  the  aftermath  of  the  1973  waT 
however,  economic  prosperity  could  not  conceal  certain  undercurrents 
that  the  war  had  introduced  into  Israeli  society.  Since  1967  many  Israelis 
had  regarded  their  country  as  a  world  power  whose  might  extended  far 
beyond  the  national  boundaries  of  the  state.  "Might"  emerged  as  a  key 
concept  that  could  not  be  abandoned  even  in  the  light  of  the  October 
War.  Israel  thrived  on  its  might,  and  the  Israelis  sought  theories  and 
practices  to  prove  that  the  state  and  its  people  were  still  powerful  and 
could  change  the  course  of  events  by  their  own  will  and  action.  Gush 
Emunim  constituted  the  balm  on  the  Israelis'  wounded  pride.  The 
movement  not  only  reminded  Israeli  city  dwellers  of  the  good  days  of 
pioneering  but  also  helped  to  wipe  out  some  of  the  more  recent  shames 
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of  1973.  The  young  squatters  were  deterred  neither  by  inclement 
weather  nor  by  soldiers.  They  were  not  perturbed  by  their  violation  of 
the  law  and  thought  little  about  the  long-term  consequences  of  their 
settlements.  They  were  intoxicated  by  their  own  activity  and  hypno¬ 
tized  by  Herzl's  dictum:  "If  you  will  it,  it  will  not  remain  a  dream."  De¬ 
termination  regained  its  salience,  reassuring  people  who,  although  still 
affluent,  had  lost  essential  emotional  assets — pride  and  self-assurance. 
Gush  Emunim  compensated  for  this  deficiency — providing  a  shining 
example  of  determination,  perseverance,  and  achievement. 

Gush  Emunim  also  provided  the  optimal  answer  for  religious 
people  seeking  status  and  recognition.  Isaiah  Berlin  has  observed  that 
status  is  a  basic  human  need:  "People  seek  to  avoid  simply  being  ig¬ 
nored,  or  patronized,  or  despised,  for  being  taken  too  much  for 
granted — in  short,  not  being  treated  as  an  individual,  having  any 
uniqueness  insufficiently  recognized."  In  Four  Essays  on  Liberty  Berlin 
quoted  an  expression  of  this  longing: 

This  is  the  degradation  I  am  fighting  against — not  equality  of  legal 
rights,  nor  liberty  to  do  as  I  wish  (although  I  may  want  these  too)  but 
for  a  condition  in  which  I  can  feel  that  I  am,  because  I  am  taken  to  be, 
a  responsible  agent,  whose  will  is  taken  into  consideration  because  I 
am  entitled  to  it,  even  if  I  am  attacked  and  persecuted  for  being  what  I 
am  or  choosing  as  I  do.5 

Although  Gush  Emunim  may  not  have  been  founded  to  provide  indi¬ 
viduals  status  and  recognition,  this  need  contributed  to  the  group's  en¬ 
largement  once  it  was  established.  The  circumstances  of  the  mid-1970s 
provided  the  religious  community  an  opportunity  to  correct  the  social 
injustices  under  which  it  labored  and  to  be  what  it  was  for  choosing  as 
it  did.  The  status  incentive  was  compelling  and,  from  the  standpoint  of 
mobilization,  efficient.  Thousands  of  people  were  ready  to  respond  to 
Gush  Emunim's  call — not  only  because  they  wanted  a  Greater  Israel  but 
because  it  gave  them  the  opportunity  to  satisfy  a  basic  human  need. 

Certain  features  of  the  unique  political  culture  of  Israel  were  also 
favorable  for  the  proterritories  option.  The  yearning  for  national  pride 
and  prowess  was  a  widely  shared  sentiment  among  Israelis — a  formerly 
persecuted,  landless  people.  A  paratrooper  who  participated  in  the  dis¬ 
cussions  chronicled  in  The  Seventh  Day  admitted  that  his  favorite  festival 
was  Hanukkah.  "The  main  reason  is  the  story  of  the  Maccabees,  the 
proud  Jews,  who  lived  in  their  own  country,  the  Jew  rising  to  defend 
himself  and  stand  on  his  dignity."6  Out  of  the  long  history  of  misery, 
and  the  shorter  experience  of  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict,  sprouted  a  cult 
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of  heroism  that  flourished  everywhere.  One  of  Oz's  interviewees  ex¬ 
pressed  this  feeling  bluntly. 

As  soon  as  we  finish  this  phase,  the  violent  phase,  step  right  up,  it'll 
be  your  turn  to  play  your  role.  You  can  make  us  a  civilization  with 
humanistic  values  here.  Do  the  brotherhood  of  man  bit — Light  unto 
the  Nations,  whatever  you  want — the  morality  of  the  Prophets.  Do  the 
whole  bit.  Make  this  such  a  humanitarian  country  that  the  whole  world 
will  rejoice  and  you  can  rejoice  about  yourselves.  Make  them  stand  up 
and  applaud — the  world  championship  in  high-jump  morality.  Be  my 
guest.  That's  the  way  it  is,  old  buddy:  First  Joshua  and  Jeptah  the 
Gileadite  break  ground,  wipe  out  the  memory  of  Amalek,  and  then 
maybe  it's  time  for  the  prophet  Isaiah  and  the  wolf  and  the  lamb  and 
the  leopard  and  the  kid  and  that  whole  terrific  zoo.  But  only  provided 
that,  even  at  the  end  of  days,  we'll  be  the  wolf  and  all  the  gentiles 
around  here  will  be  the  lamb.  Just  to  be  on  the  safe  side.7 

These  blatant  expressions  spelled  out  the  rejection  of  the  traditional 
view  of  Jewish  feebleness  cultivated  by  the  Gentiles  (and  allegedly  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  the  Israelis).  Joshua  became  a  national  symbol  to  replace 
Moses,  who  had  stood  on  Mount  Nebo  and  observed  the  country  from 
a  distance — prevented  by  God  from  entering  the  land  and  taking  pos¬ 
session  by  force. 

The  hawkish  option  fulfilled  another  important  nation-building 
goal — the  necessity  to  put  down  roots.  The  attachment  to  the  soil  sat¬ 
isfied  a  basic  urge  of  many  uprooted  people — regaining  a  stable  iden¬ 
tity.  As  an  Israeli  citizen  explained,  "My  complete  identification  with 
the  land  of  Israel  isn't  accidental  or  fortuitous.  I  came  to  the  country 
completely  broken  up,  shattered,  without  any  feeling  for  what  I  had 
known  in  my  childhood.  I  was  searching  for  an  identity.  I  had  no  deep 
roots  anywhere.  When  I  came  to  Palestine  I  felt  I  had  been  born  anew. 
From  that  moment  I  began  to  live."8 

This  need  for  roots  was  one  reason  for  the  revival  of  Jewish  nation¬ 
hood  in  Palestine.  Gush  Emunim  introduced  a  major  change  that  was 
compatible  with  a  new  mood.  The  first  pioneers  immigrated  to  Israel  to 
work  on  the  land  and,  thereby,  put  down  roots.  Gush  Emunim's  objec¬ 
tive  was  to  take  possession  of  the  land — not  to  nurture  it.  Israeli  city 
dwellers  were  most  susceptible  to  this  attitude.  People  who  had  re¬ 
placed  their  ploughshares  with  swords  were  quite  willing  to  live  on  the 
land  but  not  to  sweat  over  it.  Furthermore,  Israelis  could  pursue  their 
"luft,"  or  nonproductive,  occupations  without  having  qualms  about 
their  decision  not  to  join  in  productive  forms  of  employment.  Settling 
on  the  land  was  less  demanding  and  more  rewarding.  To  be  a  genuine 
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patriot,  one  was  only  required  to  live  a  comfortable  life  in  Judea  or  Sa¬ 
maria — rather  than  to  reclaim  the  desert  and  make  it  bloom. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  hawkish  option  also  flowed  from  the  attri¬ 
butes  of  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict.  After  the  1967  war  Israelis  radically 
shifted  their  emphasis  in  explaining  this  conflict — from  "right"  to 
"might."  The  question  to  be  addressed  was  no  longer  Israel's  entitle¬ 
ment  to  its  independence,  but  the  limits  of  this  independence  and  the 
curbs  on  its  national  power.  The  possibility  that  Israel's  sovereignty 
might  be  destroyed  was  no  longer  considered.  To  Israelis,  the  only  re¬ 
maining  Arab  objective  was  to  regain  territory  lost  to  Israel  in  the  June 
war.  Accordingly,  Israelis  attributed  great  importance  to  those  territo¬ 
ries.  Arab  intransigence  nourished  Israelis'  attachment  to  the  lands, 
which  became  the  central  object  of  Arab-Israeli  rivalry.  For  Israelis,  the 
struggle  was  no  longer  about  ends  (the  sovereignty  of  the  Jewish  state), 
but  about  means  to  achieve  these  ends  (the  retention  of  territories). 

Last,  there  was  the  overwhelming  psychological  power  of  perceived 
reality.  By  December  1981  38.5  percent  of  Jews  living  in  Israel  were  19 
years  old  or  younger;  that  is,  they  were  either  born  after  the  Six-Day 
War  or  were  small  children  at  its  outbreak.9  For  these  youngsters,  the 
territories  were  not  foreign  lands  but  part  of  their  daily  environment. 
They  were  less  excited  than  their  parents  when  standing  before  the 
Western  Wall  and  not  as  moved  by  the  Tomb  of  Rachel.  Most  of  them 
felt  that  the  territories  had  already  been  integrated  into  Israel  proper. 
Although  feelings  alone  do  not  set  policies,  they  constitute  an  important 
component  of  the  conditions  that  produce  the  "hotbed"  conducive  to  a 
certain  choice. 

For  the  future  of  the  territories,  there  are  two  insistent  questions. 
First,  what  are  the  prospects  for  an  authoritative  policy  whereby  terri¬ 
tories  (in  other  words,  the  West  Bank)  will  be  abandoned?  Second,  if 
such  a  policy  is  adopted,  what  is  the  likelihood  of  its  implementation? 
Table  19  presents  four  alternative  combinations  of  constraints  and  sup¬ 
ports.  Alternative  (a)  presents  a  situation  in  which  both  supports  and 
constraints  are  low.  This  situation  may  occur  if  public  attention  is  di¬ 
verted  from  the  territories  to,  say,  the  economic  situation  or  the  eco¬ 
nomic  deprivation  of  one  sector  of  the  society.  In  such  a  situation  polit¬ 
ical  leaders  would  probably  be  granted  wide  leeway  to  make  territorial 
policy  changes  if  they  deemed  that  the  time  was  ripe  for  them.  Alter¬ 
native  (b)  presents  the  opposite  situation — one  in  which  both  supports 
and  constraints  are  high.  Under  heavily  conflicting  pressures  leaders 
might  find  it  difficult  to  move  in  any  direction  and  opt  to  do  nothing. 
To  move  in  any  direction  might  seriously  undermine  their  legitimacy. 
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Table  19 

Alternative  Policy  Options 
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Alternative  (c)  presents  a  situation  in  which  supports  are  high  and  con¬ 
straints  are  low.  In  this  situation,  authoritative  policy  is  accelerated  and 
has  a  high  chance  of  being  rapidly  and  smoothly  implemented.  Alter¬ 
native  (d)  presents  the  reverse  of  alternative  (c):  constraints  are  high  and 
supports  are  low.  If  authoritative  policy  is  formulated,  it  is  bound  to  be 
impeded  and  inhibited  by  the  force  of  the  objections  to  it. 

In  light  of  these  four  alternatives,  the  question  is:  Whither  Israel? 
Alternative  (a)  is  ruled  out  as  a  feasible  option.  Experience  indicates  that 
Israeli  policy  formulation  is  highly  involved  with  the  territorial  issue.  A 
radical  change  in  this  state  of  events  is  a  remote  possibility.  Alternative 
(b)  has  existed  in  the  past  and  may  reappear  in  the  future.  In  fact,  many 
Israelis  hope  that  the  status  quo  will  be  preserved  so  that  critical  deci¬ 
sions  may  be  avoided.  The  prospects  for  this  alternative  are  greater  than 
those  for  alternative  (a),  since  the  balance  between  the  two  major  polit¬ 
ical  power  blocs  would  counteract  each  other  in  the  process  of  decision¬ 
making.  A  national  unity  government  might  be  formed  as  a  transient 
phase,  but  the  distribution  of  political  allegiances  is  not  likely  to  un¬ 
dergo  marked  change  in  the  foreseeable  future.  Moreover,  there  is  the 
compelling  force  of  present  reality  shaped  by  past  decisions.  In  formu¬ 
lating  policy,  decisionmakers  are  to  some  extent  fettered  by  existing  con¬ 
ditions.  If  there  should  be  a  change  in  external  circumstances — such  as 
radical  changes  in  the  Arab  world,  irresistible  U.S.  pressure,  or  both — 
would  the  circumstances  within  Israel  allow  the  formulation  of  a  new 
policy?  There  is  no  definitive  answer  to  this  question.  However,  the 
changes  that  have  taken  place  in  Israel  since  the  conclusion  of  a  peace 
with  Egypt  indicate  that  the  emergence  of  alternative  (d) — that  is,  the 
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inability  to  act  in  the  face  of  constraints — is  quite  improbable.  The  rea¬ 
sons  why  this  scenario  can  be  refuted  are  the  same  as  the  reasons  that 
gave  rise  to  the  proterritories  policy,  as  outlined  below. 

Current  Israeli  political  life  clusters  around  the  two  major  political 
blocs — the  Likud  and  the  Alignment  and  their  satellite  parties — both  of 
which  have  gained  strength  and  legitimacy.  The  political  scene  is  no 
longer  dominated  by  extraparliamentary  groups,  but  by  relatively 
strong  parties  with  stable  constituencies.  Strong  parties  that  enjoy  wide 
public  support  are  more  capable  of  rescinding  previous  postures  than 
weak  parties  suffering  from  the  effects  of  public  disillusionment. 

Whether  or  not  Begin's  promise  to  eradicate  the  shame  of  the  Oc¬ 
tober  War  was  fulfilled  on  the  battlefields  of  Lebanon  is  a  moot  question. 
Affluence  among  Israelis  has  declined  substantially.  The  problem  that 
faces  Israel's  government  now  is  how  to  preserve  Israel  economically  at 
a  time  when  resources  are  rapidly  dwindling.  Admittedly,  the  problem 
engages  state  institutions  more  than  individuals,  but  the  mounting  dif¬ 
ficulties  may  diminish  public  resistance  to  policy  changes.  Furthermore, 
Israel  is  rapidly  moving  toward  a  postindustrial  economy  in  which  high 
technology  is  pervasive.  This  new  economic  pattern  may  diminish  the 
importance  of  land  as  the  traditional  means  of  production. 

The  constituency  of  the  1980s  is  less  amenable  to  mobilization  than 
it  was  in  the  1970s.  The  religious  community  has  asserted  its  status  and 
gained  recognition.  It  is  possible  that  religious,  rather  than  national, 
zealotry  is  on  the  rise,  owing  to  the  wave  of  fundamentalism.  Appar¬ 
ently,  the  newly  observant  Israelis  mainly  want  to  worship  God  and 
obey  his  commandments;  the  national  imperatives  deriving  from  these 
commandments  have  been  relegated  to  second  place.  The  repentant 
Jews  who  are  now  flocking  to  the  religious  institutions  in  Jerusalem  are 
not  champions  of  Gush  Emunim,  and  the  group's  human  resources 
have  decreased  significantly. 

Although  Israel  still  abounds  with  fervent  hawks  who  would  rather 
be  vicious  wolves  than  timid  sheep,  the  peace  with  Egypt  has  had  a 
significant  impact.  Despite  the  alleged  lack  of  normalization  between 
the  two  states,  the  wall  that  formerly  separated  them  has  been  shat¬ 
tered.  Peace  in  exchange  for  land  has  become  a  reality.  To  be  sure,  the 
territory  returned  does  not  have  the  same  emotional  value  as  Judea  and 
Samaria,  and  no  Arab  leader  is  actually  offering  peace.  Nevertheless, 
the  first  difficult  step  has  been  made,  and  many  psychological  barriers 
have  been  dissolved. 

Last,  and  perhaps  most  important,  is  the  reality  of  political  life.  Both 
the  experience  of  withdrawal  from  Sinai  and  the  experience  of  37  years 
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of  Israeli  independence  suggest  that  it  is  highly  unlikely  for  constraints 
to  provoke  a  civil  war.  Resistance  to  authoritative  policy  has  so  far  been 
constrained  by  a  civic  culture  that  shuns  violence.  Although  resistance 
to  withdrawal  from  Sinai  in  general  (and  Yamit  in  particular)  was  fierce, 
it  remained  within  certain  bounds.  Confrontation  between  government 
opponents  and  the  army  was  bloodless,  and  confined  to  sticks  and 
smoke.10  These  events  indicated  that  Israel  is  basically  a  polity  in  which 
the  leadership  enjoys  a  high  degree  of  legitimacy  and  is  capable  of  mo¬ 
bilizing  public  opinion.  The  same  people  who  fiercely  objected  to  relin¬ 
quishing  Sharm  el-Sheikh  overwhelmingly  supported  the  government 
that  returned  the  area  for  the  sake  of  peace.  The  high  impact  of  the 
proterritories  policy  summoned  up  only  3000  people  to  resist  with¬ 
drawal — a  very  low  number  compared  to  the  numbers  who  participated 
in  pro-  and  antiterritories  demonstrations.  Although  Israeli  society  tol¬ 
erates  some  lawbreaking,  it  is  generally  restricted  to  taxation  and  traffic 
regulations  and  does  not  involve  the  more  fundamental  questions  fac¬ 
ing  the  recreated  Jewish  state.  So  far,  the  right  of  the  legitimate  author¬ 
ities  to  act  and  enact  policy  has  not  been  seriously  questioned. 

These  arguments  attempt  to  answer  questions  regarding  possible 
constraints  on  a  future  policy  to  relinquish  territories.  It  remains  ques¬ 
tionable  whether  such  a  policy  will  indeed  be  adopted.  Two  compelling 
factors  work  against  withdrawal  from  territories.  First,  the  protracted 
hostility  of  Israel's  Arab  adversaries  lifts  a  substantial  share  of  the  moral 
burden  off  of  Israel's  shoulders.  Second,  many  of  the  contemporary  de¬ 
cisionmakers  in  both  major  parties  believe  that  the  option  to  keep  the 
territories  holds  many  benefits.  Their  grounds  for  this  opinion  include 
religious  faith,  historical  experience,  apprehensions  about  the  state's  se¬ 
curity,  or  all  of  the  above.  In  any  case,  Israel's  political  leaders  are  not 
rushing  to  the  peace  negotiations.  In  fact,  an  Israeli  journalist  has  de¬ 
scribed  these  leaders  as  plagued  with  "paxophobia,"  a  disease  whose 
sufferers  advocate  peace  but  at  the  same  time  keep  well  away  from  the 
earliest  signs  of  it.11  The  pending  question  for  those  favoring  peace  over 
land,  therefore,  is  not  what  will  happen  if  a  decision  is  made  to  forfeit 
territories,  but  what  ought  to  be  done  to  bring  about  such  a  decision. 
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The  eruption  of  the  Lebanon  war  on  June  5,  1982  temporarily  relegated 
the  territorial  issue  to  the  margins  of  public  interest.  As  soon  as  the  guns 
were  silenced,  however,  the  territories  once  again  ascended  to  the  top 
of  the  political  agenda.  As  these  words  were  being  written,  Jordans 
King  Hussein  was  expressing  his  readiness  to  negotiate  peace  with  Is¬ 
rael.  Although  the  return  of  the  territories  was  not  mentioned  as  a  pre¬ 
condition  for  peace  negotiations,  their  fate  remains  the  most  critical 
point  of  controversy.  Return  of  territories  is  still  a  nightmare  option  to 
the  hawks;  their  retention  is  a  source  of  much  pain  for  the  doves.  Al¬ 
though  both  hawks  and  doves  continue  to  cling  adamantly  to  their  po¬ 
sitions,  some  changes  on  the  political  map  have  occurred  that  open  up 
new  prospects  for  Israel's  territorial  policy. 

The  first  and  foremost  change  has  occurred  in  the  partisan  arena. 
The  1984  elections  had  an  equivocal  effect.  On  the  one  hand,  the  elec¬ 
toral  results  generated  an  unprecedented  political  stalemate.  The  high 
aspirations  of  the  Labor  Party,  based  on  the  forecasts  of  public  surveys, 
did  not  materialize.  As  reported  by  Arian,  only  a  small  proportion  of 
voters  moved  from  the  Likud  to  the  Alignment.1  Those  who  did  so 
chose  parties  (such  as  Hatehiya)  that  belonged  to  the  same  political 
camp  as  the  Likud.  The  upshot  was  a  virtual  tie  between  Labor  and  the 
Likud— which  won  45  and  42  Knesset  mandates,  respectively— and  a 
paralytic  stalemate  in  the  national  arena.  No  party  could  gain  the  sup¬ 
port  of  a  majority  to  form  a  coalition;  no  party  could  form  a  coalition 
with  the  aid  of  its  satellite  parties  alone.  The  solution  was  to  form  a 
national  unity  government  based  on  the  principle  of  power-sharing  be¬ 
tween  Labor  and  the  Likud.  Divisions  over  the  future  fate  of  the  terri¬ 
tories  were  expressed  in  vague  wordings  that,  in  effect,  implied  agree¬ 
ment  to  disagree.  The  leeway  for  maneuver  of  this  government  has  been 
very  narrow.  The  Likud's  chief  representative  in  the  government,  Yit¬ 
zhak  Shamir  (deputy  premier  and  minister  of  foreign  affairs)  closely 
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watched — and  often  vetoed — any  move  that  held  a  prospect  of  with¬ 
drawal  from  the  West  Bank. 

The  coalition  agreement,  however,  constitutes  the  other  side  of  the 
coin.  In  line  with  a  rotation  agreement.  Labor  is  to  head  the  government 
in  its  first  two  years  of  office.  Peres,  the  incumbent  premier,  is  in  favor 
of  territorial  concessions  and  a  Jordanian  solution  on  the  eastern  front. 
In  striking  contrast  to  the  past,  he  is  supported  by  a  party  that  is  re¬ 
markably  united.  Under  the  surface  of  the  tranquil  waters  of  unity,  how¬ 
ever,  some  factional  activity  has  taken  place.  The  doves,  including  Abba 
Eban,  present  chairman  of  the  Knesset  committee  on  foreign  and  secu¬ 
rity  affairs,  convened  a  meeting  in  July  1985  "to  advance  the  process  of 
peace/'2  The  hawks  took  countermeasures  and  summoned  their  own 
meeting  to  prevent  "the  sweeping  of  the  party  to  the  left."3  Their  meet¬ 
ing  was  attended  by  prominent  party  leaders  like  Shlomo  Hillel,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Knesset.  These  activities,  however,  quickly  subsided,  and 
the  party  united  behind  its  leader. 

Labor  both  consolidated  and  demonstrated  its  cohesion  in  a  third 
meeting,  which  reiterated  the  principles  adopted  by  the  party  based  on 
the  four  "no's":  no  to  a  Palestinian  state;  no  to  negotiations  with  the 
PLO;  no  return  to  the  pre-1967  borders,  and  no  annexation  of  the  West 
Bank.  Although  the  Allon  Plan  was  not  explicitly  mentioned,  the  party 
remained  faithful  to  its  principles  and  to  its  commitment  to  territorial 
concessions.4  The  declaration  of  these  principles  not  only  indicated 
which  ideological  winds  were  blowing  in  the  party  but  also  fulfilled  the 
political  imperative  to  present  a  united  front  against  the  Likud.  It  also 
emanated  from  the  party's  wish  to  leave  its  imprint  on  Israeli  (or  even 
world)  history  by  taking  measures  toward  peace  in  the  Middle  East.  The 
Labor  Party  did  not  wish  to  forego  the  opportunity  to  move  toward  con¬ 
ciliation  before  the  end  of  its  term  of  office — that  is,  before  the  helm  of 
state  is  handed  over  to  the  Likud,  whose  stance  on  the  West  Bank  re¬ 
mains  as  adamant  as  ever. 

Labor's  homogeneity  may  also  be  attributed  to  intraparty  develop¬ 
ments.  Following  the  coalition  with  the  Likud,  both  Mapam  and  MK 
Sarid,  the  Labor  Party's  most  ardent  dove,  withdrew  from  the  Align¬ 
ment.  Their  defection  diminished  the  size  of  the  Labor  faction  in  the 
Knesset  from  45  to  37  representatives,  but  it  enabled  Labor  to  demon¬ 
strate  a  more  cohesive  front.  Furthermore,  the  small  dovish  parties 
Ratz  and  Shinui  scored  relatively  well  in  the  1984  election,  each  winning 
three  mandates.  Thus,  even  when  the  Communist  Party  and  the 
Progressive  List  for  Peace  (together  comprising  6  mandates)  are  dis¬ 
counted,  the  parties  favoring  territorial  concessions  have  13  MKs.5  To 
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these  may  be  added  the  three  members  of  Yahad  (Together),  Weizman's 
party,  which  has  allied  itself  with  Labor.6  A  Labor  Party  relentlessly  re¬ 
solved  to  forfeit  lands  could  thus  rely  on  the  support  of  nearly  half  the 
Knesset  members.7  It  is  questionable,  however,  whether  all  the  Labor- 
ites  would  support  such  a  move,  and  whether  the  Labor  Party  would 
be  able  to  rebuff  the  exparliamentary  opposition  to  withdrawal  from  the 
territories  or  count  on  the  acquiescence  of  the  general  public. 

Gush  Emunim  remains  as  adamant  as  ever  in  its  objection  to  the 
division  of  Eretz  Israel.  In  its  effort  to  hinder  the  possibility  of  with¬ 
drawal,  it  underwent  internal  structural  changes,  the  core  of  which  was 
the  selection  of  a  new  secretariat.8  A  decline  in  the  Gush's  organiza¬ 
tional  capabilities,  however,  has  diminished  its  impact.  Recently,  Gush 
Emunim  has  faced  two  major  difficulties.  First,  it  has  conspicuously 
lacked  manpower  to  fill  its  ranks.  All  its  efforts,  including  the  use  of 
modern  propaganda  techniques,  have  not  attracted  crowds  to  settle  in 
Samaria.9  The  days  of  zeal  and  dedication  seem  to  have  passed.  The 
second  shortcoming  has  been  the  group's  decline  in  cohesion,  caused 
mainly  by  the  exposure  of  the  Jewish  Terror  Organization,  which  has 
engaged  in  terrorist  activities  against  West  Bank  Arabs.10  The  members 
of  the  terrorist  organization  were  affiliated  with,  or  even  leaders  of,  the 
Gush.  Their  involvement  in  violent  illegal  activities  generated  a  deep 
rift  within  Gush  Emunim.  A  minority  justified  the  terror  and  con¬ 
demned  the  Israeli  authorities,  Arab  intransigence,  or  both,  for  the 
eruption  of  violence.  They  asserted  that  they  were  justified  in  violating 
state  laws  because  the  government  had  not  fulfilled  its  duty  in  provid¬ 
ing  security  to  the  West  Bank  settlers.  This  opinion  led  to  serious  reper¬ 
cussions  on  the  territorial  issue.  Its  promoters  did  not  hesitate  to  an¬ 
nounce  that  if  the  government  decided  to  concede  lands,  the  settlers 
would  call  for  open  rebellion.  The  majority  of  the  settlers,  however,  de¬ 
nounced  the  terror  and  pledged  loyalty  to  the  state,  its  institutions,  and 
its  legal  system.  Yesha  came  forward  with  a  declaration  proclaiming  that 
"the  life  of  any  individual,  Jew  or  Arab,  is  sacred,  and  so  are  his  honor, 
property,  and  rights."11  The  intra-Gush  rift  did  not  materialize  into  a 
split,  because  the  group  is  not  characterized  by  rigid  organization.  But 
the  spirit  of  unity  that  has  always  been  one  of  Gush  Emunim's  major 
assets  seems  to  have  eroded. 

In  spite  of  this  erosion  of  cohesion,  the  Gush's  penetration  has  re¬ 
mained  as  deep  as  ever.  The  group  is  still  closely  associated  with  Likud 
ministers  and  has  secured  access  to  Labor  leaders  as  well.  Gush  Emu¬ 
nim  has  established  itself  as  the  legitimate  spokesman  of  the  idea  of 
Greater  Israel.12  Yesha  has  become  institutionalized  as  the  sole  repre- 
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sentative  of  the  settlers  in  Judea  and  Samaria.13  Disassociating  them¬ 
selves  from  the  terrorist  activities  has  enabled  the  advocates  of  Eretz 
Israel  to  maintain  their  penetration  in  the  political  establishment.  This 
open  access,  however,  has  not  been  able  to  compensate  for  the  weak¬ 
ness  that  has  beset  the  proterritorial  movement.  Not  only  has  the  Gush 
encountered  difficulties  in  mobilizing  people  to  its  activities;  it  has  also 
faced  serious  problems  with  expansion  that  have  reduced  its  impact. 
The  exposure  of  the  terror  activities  revealed  how  far  zealotry  can  go 
and  how  grave  its  repercussions  can  be.  Remembering  the  heady  days 
of  the  Six-Day  War,  a  Gush  member  lamented. 

We  anticipated  great  events.  The  grand  era/  We  anticipated  an  overall 
religious  revival  in  Israel,  a  glorification  of  God.  We  anticipated  a  na¬ 
tional  consensus  on  the  revival  of  our  sovereignty  in  Eretz  Israel,  to  a 
state-authorized  return  of  sons  to  their  border.  Today  it  seems  we  have 
been  diverted  to  the  sidelines,  that  all  the  live  and  fresh  national  exal¬ 
tation  has  produced  only  remnants  of  embittered  and  exasperated  na¬ 
tionalism,  of  an  extreme  minority.  It  seems  that  the  internal  awakening 
toward  the  holy  and  the  glorious,  toward  faith  in  Israel  and  Torah,  has 
faded  away.  There  are  only  leftovers  of  half-primitive  repentance,  the 
furnace  of  hell,  and  evasion  of  reserve  service.  What  has  become  of 
us?  Did  we  miss  the  great  moment?  Did  we  irrevocably  drift  out  of 
the  way?14 

The  quotation  may  reflect  a  minority  opinion  within  the  Gush,  but 
it  expresses  a  feeling  that  is  very  common  outside  its  ranks.  Like  the 
sorcerer's  apprentice,  who  could  not  stop  the  water  from  flooding  the 
room.  Gush  Emunim  seems  to  have  lost  control  over  the  ramifications 
of  its  beliefs. 

The  institutionalization  of  the  Gush  was  the  second  reason  for  the 
relative  demise  of  its  expansion.  The  Gush  fell  into  the  pit  it  had  been 
digging  since  settlement  in  the  West  Bank  separated  its  people  from  the 
mainstream  of  Israeli  society.  In  the  1970s  the  Gush  operated  in  the  big 
urban  centers  and  was  an  integral  part  of  Israeli  society.  It  shied  away 
from  the  image  of  a  pressure  group  and  adopted  comprehensive  goals 
of  national  significance.  In  short,  the  Gush  behaved  like  a  public  interest 
group  seeking  a  collective  good  whose  achievement  would  not  selec¬ 
tively  or  materially  benefit  the  membership  or  activists  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion.15  At  present,  the  Gush  is  in  the  process  of  adopting  the  character¬ 
istics  of  a  pressure  group  promoting  an  interest  whose  attainment  is 
bound  to  benefit  the  membership  of  the  organization  itself.  One  com¬ 
mentator  noted  that  the  segregation  of  the  Gush,  coupled  with  the 
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promulgation  of  what  seems  to  be  a  narrow  interest,  may  alienate  the 
Gush  membership  and  turn  its  struggle  into  a  sectional  rift  that  will 
weaken  the  nation.16 

The  attenuation  of  Gush  Emunim's  expansion  may  also  be  attrib¬ 
uted  to  the  unbridgeable  rift  between  the  semiorganized  group  uphold¬ 
ing  the  cause  of  Greater  Israel  and  its  constituency  As  noted  earlier,  the 
nationalist  camp  in  Israel  is  characterized  by  distinct  socioeconomic  at¬ 
tributes.  The  hawks  tend  to  be  of  Oriental  origin,  with  low  educational 
and  occupational  attainments.  Admittedly  this  constituency  never  took 
part  in  the  activities  of  Gush  Emunim.  It  restricted  itself  to  supporting 
the  territorial  cause  in  public  opinion  polls,  but  its  participation  was 
nevertheless  essential  for  the  Gush's  expansion.  The  links  between  the 
Gush  and  the  Oriental  community  have  weakened  for  two  reasons. 
First,  the  economic  crisis  that  has  recently  beset  Israel  has  mainly  af¬ 
fected  the  underprivileged  sectors  of  the  society.  The  attention  of  these 
sectors  has  therefore  been  diverted  to  the  immediate  and  acute  prob¬ 
lems  of  survival.  Hatred  of  Arabs  has  mounted  owing  to  rivalry  over 
employment  and  increasing  terrorist  incidents.  This  hatred,  however, 
has  yielded  little  support  for  Gush  Emunim.  Rather,  it  has  precipitated 
support  for  Meir  Kahane,  the  leader  of  the  anti-Arab  racist  party,  Kach. 
The  second  reason  can  be  found  in  the  practices  of  the  Gush  itself.  The 
desire  of  Gush  members  to  live  in  a  "high-standard"  community  pre¬ 
vented  the  absorption  of  settlers  from  development  towns  and  urban 
neighborhoods.  It  was  reported  that  candidates  of  Oriental  origin  were 
rejected  by  the  acceptance  committees  of  the  West  Bank  settlements. 
One  of  the  settlers  complained  that  "the  communal  settlement  has 
adopted  the  selective  practices  of  the  kibbutzim  without  following  their 
pioneering  path."17 

In  summary,  Gush  Emunim  is  now  operating  under  a  threefold  con¬ 
straint.  Internally,  it  has  had  to  cope  with  the  controversy  over  the  Jew¬ 
ish  Terror  Organization.  Externally,  it  has  increasingly  been  perceived 
as  a  sectional  interest  group  attempting  to  improve  the  lot  of  its  own 
members.  Finally,  the  conspicuous  paucity  of  human  inflow  to  Gush 
settlements  indicates  that  it  faces  severe  difficulties  with  expansion.  The 
frustration  caused  by  these  constraints  has  led  to  the  injection  of  orga¬ 
nizational  blood  into  the  veins  of  Gush  Emunim.  It  remains  doubtful, 
however,  whether  the  Gush's  resurgence  can  revive  the  historical  role  it 
has  played  in  Israel's  control  of  the  territories. 

Peace  Now  has  scored  no  higher  than  its  hawkish  counterpart.  In 
fact,  its  resources  have  dwindled  to  an  unprecedented  low.  This  decline 
is  hardly  surprising.  As  already  noted,  the  peace  movement  was  estab- 
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lished  on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  Formed  out  of  frustration  with  the 
hurdles  obstructing  the  peace  process,  it  lacked  a  well-structured  orga¬ 
nization  and  institutionalized  leadership.  Its  members  were  middle- 
class  citizens  who  were  actively  engaged  in  their  own  professional 
careers  and  preoccupied  with  their  daily  chores.  Paradoxically,  the  op¬ 
position  to  the  Lebanon  war  also  contributed  to  the  attenuation  of  Peace 
Now.  The  protest  movement  against  this  war  was  dominated  by  several 
new  groups.18  Peace  Now  was  not  numbered  among  them.  It  belatedly 
joined  the  public  outcry  against  the  war  and  hesitated  to  act  unequivo¬ 
cally  against  the  government  while  the  guns  were  still  roaring.  Its  dual 
role  as  a  legitimate  interest  group  and  a  protest  movement  hindered 
effective  action.  The  ascendance  of  a  Laborite  to  premiership  was  also 
detrimental  to  the  group.  Peace  Now  was  reluctant  to  confront  the  gov¬ 
ernment  outright  while  access  was  wide  open.  The  leader  of  Peace  Now 
conceded  in  a  press  interview  that  'The  credit  we  accord  this  govern¬ 
ment  is  different  from  that  accorded  to  the  Likud  .  .  .  This  does  not 
mean  I  give  him  [Rabin]  an  unlimited  carte  blanche  but,  as  an  honest 
man,  I  could  not  go  out  and  demonstrate  against  the  government/'19 

On  the  eve  of  Peres's  departure  to  the  U.S.  in  October  1985  to  de¬ 
clare  Israel's  readiness  for  negotiations  on  the  West  Bank,  Gush  Emunim 
and  Peace  Now  assembled  their  followers  to  stage  demonstrations.  Both 
groups  resorted  to  historical  arguments.  Gush  Emunim  reminded  the 
premier  of  the  historical  significance  of  Eretz  Israel,  which  was  "not  for 
sale";  Peace  Now  urged  him  not  to  miss  the  historical  opportunity 
to  conclude  peace.20  Although  both  groups  represented  widely  held 
opinions,  they  both  failed  to  transform  their  support  into  political 
clout  in  1985. 

The  organizational  decline  of  Peace  Now  was  not  accompanied  by 
the  hardening  of  public  opinion  against  returning  the  territories.  In  May 
1983  almost  half  of  the  respondents  in  a  national  poll  (49.9  percent)  were 
unwilling  to  return  any  land  on  the  West  Bank  in  exchange  for  peace 
with  Jordan.21  But  by  September  1985  the  proportion  of  those  unwilling 
to  make  territorial  concessions  had  declined  to  39  percent.22  The  trend 
toward  moderation  in  1985  is  also  reflected  in  the  answer  to  the  ques¬ 
tion,  "In  exchange  for  peace  are  you  ready  to  evict  all  or  some  of  the 
settlements  in  Judea  and  Samaria?"  An  unprecedented  51.7  percent  of 
respondents  answered  "yes."23  All  the  polls  indicate  that  the  division  of 
opinion  does  not  cut  across  parties.  An  overwhelming  majority  of  Likud 
voters  (63  percent)  are  against  any  territorial  concessions,  as  compared 
to  only  18  percent  of  Labor  voters.24  These  findings  do  not  indicate  high 
prospects  for  a  smooth  retreat  from  the  territories.  The  polarization  may 
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Table  20 

Willingness  to  Return  the  West  Bank,  i983-i985a 

(percent) 


Attitude 

May 

ig8^h 

Date 

May  December 

iy8^c  1984 d 

September 

198 5C 

Unwilling  to  return  anything 

49.9% 

40.6% 

43.1% 

39-0% 

Willing  to  return  some  parts 

35.6 

42.7 

35.2 

39.0 

Willing  to  return  all  except  Jerusalem 

8.1 

11.1 

18.8 

Willing  to  return  all  of  it 

2.2 

2.2 

Number  of  respondents 

1216 

1195 

1292 

1229 

aBlank  spaces  indicate  no  data  available. 

bMaariv,  28  June  1983. 

cMaariv,  17  July  1984. 

dMaariv,  23  January  1985. 

eMaariv,  2  October  1985. 


be  a  way  of  rallying  around  the  Labor  Party  flag  rather  than  a  sweeping 
national  shift  toward  conciliation.  The  change  of  mood  is  nevertheless 
undeniable.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  this  change  will  be  recipro¬ 
cated  by  Israel's  adversaries — especially  the  Palestinians — and  whether 
Israel  itself  will  be  ready  to  transform  this  mood  into  tangible  conces¬ 
sions.  Despite  conspicuous  changes  in  attitude  over  time,  most  Israelis 
still  believe  that  the  choice  between  peace  and  land  does  not  lie  in  their 
hands,  but  in  those  of  their  adversaries.  To  paraphrase  Neville  Cham¬ 
berlain's  words  after  concluding  the  Munich  Agreement  on  September 
30,  1938,  it  is  peace  for  our  time  .  .  .  peace  with  land,  or,  at  least,  with 

most  of  it. 
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across  all  sections  of  Israeli  domestic  politics. 
Public  opinion,  political  organizations,  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  governing  institutions  nearly  always  sepa¬ 
rate  into  "hawks,"  determined  to  hold  fast  to 
occupied  lands,  and  "doves,"  who  advocate  relin¬ 
quishment  of  territories  in  exchange  for  peace.  The 
author  has  centered  her  study  not  on  the  motiva¬ 
tion  of  Israel's  political  leaders,  but  on  those  who 
attempt  to  influence  them.  To  what  degree  have 
they  successfully  affected  policy  and  decisions? 
Yishai's  analysis  of  the  sources,  structures,  and 
operation  of  the  domestic  division  clarifies  many  of 
Israel's  past  decisions  about  the  disputed  territories. 
It  should  also  enhance  our  ability  to  predict  and 
evaluate  future  developments  in  Israel's  crucial  ter¬ 
ritorial  policy 
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